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Preface 


viii 

chapters. This section should serve the purpose of introducing sub- 
sequent discussions dealing with the what and how of the guidance 
program. 

Chapter la, Evdiudf ing Guidance Services, presents some sugges- 
tions for appraising the guidance program without the use of complex 
statistical procedures. The author believes that evaluation of guidance 
services must be a continuous process and often a sufficiently simple 
one for counselors, teachers, and administrators to find time to use in 
a setting which makes numerous demands upon their time. With 
this purpose in mind, follow-up studies were considered in a separate 
chapter. 

Guidance Services Tomorrow (Chapter 12), presents some perti- 
nent facts concerning the development of guidance services on a na- 
tional basis. The provisions of the Geotge-Barden Act relating to the 
promotion and support of guidance services at the state and local 
levels are presented in some detail. This final chapter considers a 
number of other movements which promise to affect the future growth 
of the guidance program as an essential service in the educational 
process. 

This book was prepared as a text for undergraduate and graduate 
students who seek, through an introductory course in the field, to 
achieve two purposes; first, to become familiar with the nature and 
scope of guidance services, and second, to develop some of the com- 
petencies required of all staff members as guidance workers. For a' 
minority of students enrolled in most introductory courses this book 
may serve a third purpose; to aid in the development of certain essen- 
tial foundations upon which specialized training as counselors will 
later rest. Certainly it is not to be expected that any one book, or 
course, or in-service education experience will adequately prepare 
teachers or administrators to carry on with full effectiveness all of the 
services of the guidance program. However, an understanding of their 
nature and purposes and their role in the educational program is 
desirable for all staff members. 

The author is indebted to many associates who assisted in one way 
or another in the preparation of this book. State supervisors of guid- 
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ance services have responded generously to numerous questionnaires 
concerning guidance practices and plans in their respective states. To 
a greater degree, he is indebted to many colleagues for countless hours, 
both profitable and pleasant, spent in "bull sessions” devoted to issues 
in a field for which all of us have developed a genuine affection. 
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CHAPTER 1 


A POINT OF VIEW 


A BODY of terminology is characteristic of every pro- 
fessional field. The importance of the verbal expressions which we 
describe as terminology stems from the fact that they frequently 
represent ’ basic concepts which underlie practices in the fields to 
which they apply. An example of tin's truth is evident in our use 
and understanding of the term CiiTriculum. One point of view 
holds that the curriculum comprises the subject matter offerings 
in a given school. Tliis interpretation of the term represents a re- 
strictive concept of the nature and extent of the curriculum. Another 
view suggests that the curriculum includes all of the educative ex- 
periences of the pupil in and out of school This latter interpretation 
represents quite a different concept with respect to the nature and 
scope of the curriculum. The reader can readily imagine the dif- 
ficulties which might te encountered if persons holding these two 
divergent' points of view attempted to develop cooperatively a cur- 
riculum for a given school. The foimer group would think within 
a narrow frame of reference, one which included only subjects, 
teachers, and pupils. The latter group would visualize the curriculum 
as encompassing a vast number and a wide variety of experiences 
for pupils beyond the classroom, including opportunities for social 
experiences, work experiences, home and family experiences, and 
others which might contribute to the growth and development of 
pupils. Obviously the term ^^curriculum” would need to be defined 
in order that the two groups might arrive at a common under- 
standing of the nature and scope of the curriculum. The barrier to 
progress in this instance would not be one of semantics alone; a 
basic concept would be involved. ' ' 

Terminology in any growing professional field tends to undergo 
changes from time to time. New concepts are developed and must 
often be described by terms which readily identify them. Through ex- 
. 1 - 
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perimentation, old hypotheses and practices are discarded as un- 
tenable or impracticable. As this occurs certain descriptive words 
or phrases are dropped from the vocabulary of the profession. Again, 
a distillation of issues or practices may lead to the breaking down 
of one into two or more, thus introducing new terminolog)', or 
two or more concepts may be merged in such a manner as to 
discard an old term for a newer and more appropriate one. All of 
these contingencies contribute to a changing terminology in many 
professional areas. 

This discussion of terminology points to a problem which applies 
to the field of guidance. Since guidance services are among the more 
recent ones developed in education, the difficulties inherent in 
changing concepts and semantics plague many guidance workers • 
and other persons. This fact is not one about which we should be 
apologetic. Similar difficulties ate common to other professional 
fields during their early developmental periods. Time is the most 
prominent factor in the stabilization of points of view and the 
terms which describe them in any professional field. It is not to 
be expected that we should attain complete unanimity of view- 
point or terminology in any field of endeavor, including the exact 
sciences. To be sure, the field of guidance, though dealing as it 

does with the uncertainties of human behavior, has certain prin- 

ciples and practices which are generally accepted by professional 
workers in the field. But even principles must not be accepted as 
inviolable. A foremost American inventor ascribes his success in part 
to a disregard for “established" mechanical engineetiug principles. 
Many of his contributions to automotive engineering have defied one 
or more of these principles. Guidance workers must not take seriously 
the criticisms of those who aie not sophisticated with respect to 
the field and hence devote excessive energy to the development of 
ironclad principles or universally accepted terminology and practices. 
Rather, we need to encourage experimental practices which are amen- 
able to qualitative evaluation, to examine the concepts which uirdet- 
lie philosophy and practice, and to develop a professional language 
through which we may communicate more effectively. 

The writer proposes to examine here some of the terminology 
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and concepts related to guidance services which, it is hoped, will 
aid in the accomplishment of two major purposes: first, to share 
a point of view with the reader which will contribute to establishing 
^ a common ground upon which to understand better the content of 
this book, and second, To examine certain concepts which seem to 
be in need of clarification if guidance workers are to come to 
reasonable agreement concerning the nature and scope of. their 
professional functions. The r^der will wish to bear in mind that 
the viewpoints of certain authorities are cited for the purpose of 
establishing some opinions of the writer. One’s opiiiions and con- 
cepts are conditioned by a number of factors, some "of them ad- 
mittedly extraneous, including experience, training, biases, and pet 
. notions. Most individuals believe their opinions to be reasonably 
logical and objective, and the writer is no exception.^ 

The Need for Terminology 

Some authorities .in the field of guidance hold the ppinion that 
any discussion of terminology iriay tend to add »to what is some- 
times regarded as an existing dilemma. Williamson asserts that 
. the lack of generally accepted .terminology **is of far le s s sig nificance 
thamth e ’appalling dearth of de pendable fac t s and exp erience^upbn 
which personnel work can be int^rated.”^ Though the contention 
that additional facts and experience are essential to the continuous 
improvement of guidance services is granted, it does not necessarily 
follow that general agreement with respect to terminology, functions, 
scope, and objectives of guidance services is not also desirable. Wil- 
liamson states that confusion is no cardinal sin. He adds: “But when 
the by-products of confusion are maladjusted students, high mortality 
rates, ineffective instruction, student dissatisfaction, mass techniques 
ignoring the student’s individuality, and numerous other problems, 
then it is high time that order replace confusion. At least measures 
should be initiated to make confusion less confounded.”® It is the thesis 

^ For a discussion of terminology in the guidance field see Jane Warters, High 
School Personnel Worfc Today. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1946. Chapter 11. 

* From How to Counsel Students by E. G. Williamson, pi 32. Cop)Tight 
V939. Courtesy of McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., Ne%v York. 
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of this chapter that some of the confusion referred to above stems 
from certain improper concepts which result in unproductive prac- 
tices described by terminology which is misleading to school admin- 
istrators, teachers, and other school personnel. 

A definition suggested by the Occupational Information and 
Guidance Service (recently renamed, tentatively, the Guidance and 
Counseling Branch) of the U. S. Office of Education will serve to 
reveal the difficulties encountered in any attempt to define the 
guidance process. This definition stales that “guidance is the. proc- 
ess of acquainting the individual with the various ways in which 
he may discover and use his natural endowments, so that he may 
live and make a living to the best advantage to himself and to 
society.” Though such a definition would appear to accept the 
individual as the focal point of the guidance process, one must read 
many implications into it if a reasonable degree of comprehensive- 
ness is to be attained. Again, the point at which the reader place’s 
greatest emphasis will characterize the definition for him. The vo' 
cational educator will likely seize upon the phrase, “make a living,” 
and promptly accept it as a valid definition. On the other hand, 
the general educator may focus upon the phrase, “so that he may 
live,” and accept it as adequate. 

This discussion is not designed to single out one definition of ‘ 
guidance services as a horrible example of an attempt to define the 
guidance process. Other definitions of reasonable length are, in the 
main, equally inadequate. The limitations of definitions when applied 
to comprehensive processes are generally recognized. Therefore, it 
seems desirable to turn to a description of the guidance process as a 
more satisfactory' means of examining its fundamental characteristics.^ 


* Ibid., p. 1. 

* For other definitions o£ gvudance sec; 

Cox P. W. L., Duff, ]. C.. and Marie McNamara, Basic PrincMes of Guid- 
ance. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1948. P. 72. 

Dunsmoor, C. C., and Leonard M. Miller, Principles and Methods of Guid- 
ance for Teachers. Scranton; Intemalional Textbook Company, 1949. (Revised;) 

Jontt, Arthur J., Principles of Guidance. New York; McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 1945. Pp. 59-61. 

Matthewson, Robert H., Guidance Policy and Practice. New York- Haipei and 
Brothers, 1949. Pp. 118, 167. ^ 
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A Point of View 

A Definition of Guidance Services 
Any attempt to define all aspects of the guidance program in a 
single statement is certain 'to Be only partially successful. Definitions 
of processes are often inadequate, and attempts to define guidance 
services have been no exception. A definition of guidance services 
could perhaps be most effectively stated if- focused upon the guidance 
process and its services to individuals. 

A Description of Guidance Services 
The guidance process consists of a group of services to individuals 
to assist them in securing the knowledges and skills needed in 
"'making adequate choices, plans, and interpretations essential to 
satisfactory adjustment in a variefy of areas. These services are 
designed to result irl efficiency in areas, which require that the in- 
dividual make adjustments in order that he may be an effective 
member of society. 

Guidance services include providing the individual with cumula- 
tive evidence about his abilities, interests, growth, development, and 
limitations. They provide also comprehensive 'information about 
educational and occupational opportunities and requirements, per- 
sonality development, effective studying and learning, and other 
areas in which he needs information not usually provided through 
the instructional program. They set up means for aiding his place- 
ment and adjustment in classroom, cocurricular, and community 
activities, and in an occupational area. They provide adequate per- 
sonnel-teachers, teacher-counselors, counselors, and administrators — 
who are not only competent in performing and supervising the 
tasks involved in the foregoing services, but also in aiding the in- 
dividual personally to interpret the facts, and use them continuously 
in making choices, plans, decisions, and interpretations throughout 
his life. 

The professional guidance worker is the counselor. To do his 
work competently, he needs certain specific personal characteristics: 
experience in education and in noneducational employment; a group 
of professional competencies obtained under competent instruction 
and supervision; the participation and support of fellow workers who 
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understand the objectives of the program; and the physical facilities 
essential for carrying out the activities of the guidance program. 

A major function of the counselor is that of providing leadership 
in the development and operation of the guidance program. He 
brings to it a sense of direction gained through training and further 
developed through experience as a program leader. He must be able 
to obtain the active participation of other staff members in accord- 
ance with their individual interests and abilities in providing the 
services which make up the guidance program. He is never an isolated 
worker. His role is that of working with teachers, administrators, 
parents, and representatives of interested community agencies and 
organizations in coordinating the activities of all related to the needs 
of pupils, teachers, and adults in the community. 

The nature of guidance services requires that early foundations 
be laid even in the beginning of school experience, so that certain 
kinds of activities must be encouraged in the elementary schools. 
These services also are obviously useful to adults as they meet new 
problems in constantly changing circumstances. Therefore, what- 
ever the administrative limits of guidance services provided for any 
particular group of persons, such as those enrolled in a secondary 
school, in a vocational class, or in out-of-school groups, careful con- 
tacts should be kept with other administrative units to provide 
continuity of services. These same considerations require close re- 
lationships with agencies and services in the community which 
can supply referral resources for the program. 

The Educational Policies Commission has described the guidance 
program as: 

... no mechanical process, whereby counselors and teachers sort out boys 
and girls as a grading machine sorts apples — this one to stay on the farm, 
and that one to work in an airplane factory, this one to be a teacher, and 
that one to run the local garage. Guidance is rather the high ait of help- 
ing boys and girls to plan their own actions wisely, in full light of all of 
the facts that can be mustered about themselves and about the world in 
which they will work and live. 

Guidance is not the work of a few specialists. It is rather services from 
the entire school staff, which requires some people with special knowledge 
and skills, but enlists the cooperation of all. “ 
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Guidance is not limited to vocational matters. It includes the whole 
gamut of youth problems. Guidance, moreover, is not peculiar to the 
secondary schools. Good education from the earliest grades onward in- 
cludes guidance services from understanding teachers, principals, and 
counselors.® 

The elements of a comprehensive guidance program are implied 
in both of the foregoing descriptions. Tliree significant concepts are 
presented: (i) that educational services exist for pupils in the 
school; (2) that they involve the participation of the entire school 
staff, with leadership and specialized services provided by some per- 
son or persons with specialized shills and knowledges; (3) assurance 
that all pupils be reached. In order that the facilities of the school 
and abilities and interests of teachers be most effectively used, 
it is essential that the services involved be organized as a compre- 
I hensive guidance program.® 

THE SCOPE OF GUIDANCE SERVICES 
An adequate understanding of the guidance program must be based 
upon a knowledge of the scope of the services involved. In general, 
whether a particular activity should be described as a guidance 
service depends upon its contribution to the counseling service. This 
criterion is valid if one accepts counseling as the focal service of 
the guidance program. The discussion which follows is concerned 
with three major categories of guidance services with some indica- 
tion of the responsibility of various staff members for each. Empha- 
sis is on the role of the counselor with particular respect to his 
leadership -and coordination functions. 

Services Pertaining to Individuals 

One of the major functions of the guidance program is that of 
serving the needs of individuals. Not all of the activities involved 

® Copyright 1944 by, and used by peimission of. Educational Policies Commis- 
sion of the National Education Association and the American Association of 
School Administrators, Education for All American Youth. Washington, D. C., 
1944. Pp. 39-40. 

® Warters, Jane, High School Personnel Work Today, Nesv York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1946. Chapter ii. 
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in this responsibility require personal contacts with pupils. Ulti- 
mately, however, such activities culminate in specific services to in- 
dividual pupils. 

X. Freparation and use of an individual inventory for each pupil 
in the school are essential to the effectiveness of all other guidance 
services. A knowledge and understanding of the assets and liabilities 
of the individual provides the basis upon which he is assisted to 
make interpretations germane to his plans, choices, and adjustments 
essential to developing the educational, vocational, social, emotional, 
and other facets of his life. The counselor cannot develop pupils’ 
inventories alone. The participation of teachers, administrators, par- 
ents, pupils, and community agencies is required for developing 
adequate inventories. The daily association of teachers with pupils 
provides them with an excellent opportunity for observing signif- 
icant pupil behavior. Observing a pupil’s relationships with others, 
scholastic, social, and hobby interests, achievements, characteristics 
such as dominance, submission, industry, initiative, mannerisms, 
and an endless variety of other behavior patterns contributes to a 
better understanding of the pupil. Once these data become a 
recorded part of the pupil’s inventory, the guidance program is in 
a better position to serve him. 

2 . The preparation and use of informational sources to meet the 
needs of pupils represents an important service. Every pupil needs 
to plan next-step activities such as courses for next semester 
and next year, future years in school, occupational life, and other 
aspects of his experience. It is the icspoirsibility of the school through 
the guidance program to provide pupils with sources of information 
concerning the opportunities and requirements of a wide range of 
next-step possibilities. Every subject and extra-class activity has values 
for some pupils in relation to present and future plans. The task of 
providing pupils with information pertinent to individual needs is a 
tremendous one. 

The counselor needs to have at hand many sources of information 
to meet pupil needs. The librarian and teachers should be familiar 
with printed materials and visual aids dealing with occupational 
and educational opportunities and requirements, personality de- 
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velopment, group relationships, study habits, and other areas 
affecting pupil growth and adjustment. The administrator needs 
to provide funds for informational materials. Thus the entire 
staff has functions to perform in providing these materials for 
pupils. 

3. Counseling services for all pupils are an essential element of 
the guidance program. It is through the counseling function that 
all other guidance services are brought to bear upon the individual. 
One of the professional characteristics of the counselor which 
justifies his position of leadership in the guidance program is his 
competence in the use of counseling techniques. The counselor may 
also be a part-time teacher. In this event, he should have the 
knowledges and skills required for satisfactory performance of both 
functions. The contention of some educators that effective teachers 
are also effective counselors without respect to degree of training 
in the latter area is difficult to accept. The competencies of coun- 
selors are well defined and are seldom obtainable as a by-product 
of training designed to develop effective techniques of classroom 
instruction. 

The staff member responsible for providing leadership in the 
guidance program should encourage and assist other staff members 
to obtain professional training as guidance workers. The functions 
of counseling, assisting teachers to participate more effectively in 
the guidance program, maintaining contacts with community agen- 
cies, and providing program leadeiship are among the important 
functions of the counselor. 

4. Planning and assisting with systematic follow-up studies is 
a responsibility of the counselor. While follow-up studies are a 
responsibility of the entire school staff, the counselor should pro- 
vide staff leadership. The place of follow-up studies as an instrument 
for evaluating the curriculum and tlie guidance program has brought 
about the inclusion of follow-up techniques in counselor training pro- 
grams. The counselors job of meeting pupil needs suggests to him 
the kinds of information which the follow-up service should seek in 
the interest of modifying the curriculum and the guidance program 
to meet those needs more effectively. 
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Since the specific purposes of follow-up studies are detailed in 
Chapter lo, this discussion is confined to a statement of their gen- 
eral nature. The follow-up technique is essentially evaluative in 
character. After pupils have left the secondary school and have 
had opportunities to test the values of school experience they are 
able to make better evaluative judgments concerning the effective- 
ness of the school’s educational program. Who, one might ask, is 
in a more favorable position to point out the strengths and weak- 
nesses of the school program than are its products? Certainly, none 
would seem to be. 

As an evaluative device, the follow-up questionnaire provides for- 
mer pupils with an opportunity to report gaps in the school pro- 
gram which experience has revealed to exist. Of equal importance 
are their opinions concerning commendable aspects of the school 
program. 


5. Planning and assisting with placements for pupils are frequently 
assigned responsibilities of the counselor. The function of job 
placement is often a responsibility of the counselor. Even in schools 
having special placement personnel, the counselor is called upon 
to provide information bearing upon placement of pupils. In schools 
operating decentralized job placement services, the counselor is 
usually responsible for assembling information about pupils seeking 
placement, establishing contacts with employers or outside place- 
ment agencies, and providing general supervision of placement ac- 
tivities to aid staff members in contributing to the service, and to 
coordinate its activities. 


Tlie function of assisting pupils to plan for the next step educa- 
tionally is an essential placement function. Counselors and teachers 
are continuously engaged in assisting pupils to plan or to modify 
study programs m the secondary school. Likewise, aiding pupils to 
plan for and secure placement in the next school is a function of 
the guidance program. Participation in cocurricular and community 
activities IS an essential experience for most pupils, and aiding their 
n ry into these activities is a placement function in much the same 
sense as is |ob placement. The variety of educational situations in 
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which pupils seelc placement assistance makes this type of placement 
an important function of counselors and teachers. 

6. Conducting case conferences and assisting teachers to make 
case studies of individual pupils are important functions of the 
counselor. These counselor activities serve to acquaint teachers with 
the needs and problems of pupils, and with some of the techniques 
of synthesis and diagnosis through study of pupil data related to 
specific pupil problems. Both case conferences and case studies are 
techniques in which supervised practice is a requirement if a reason- 
able degree of competency is to be attained. In-service training 
experiences for staff members should include the theory and practice 
of these techniques.'' 

Services Pertaining to Staff Members 

The services to individuals discussed above represent a major 
functional area of the counselor. It should be clear that the services 
discussed are of such nature and scope that all staff members must 
participate in them. The second major area of counselor responsi- 
bility likewise involves the services of staff members. It will be 
noted, however, that in this area the counselor must assume a marked 
degree of leadership in the development, operation, and improve- 
ment of guidance services. 

1. Providing leadership for staff members in carrying on the guid- 
ance program is essentially a counselor responsibility. The nature 
of the guidance program requires that many persons perform many 
services. Though counseling difficult cases should usually be left 
to staff members with appropriate professional competencies, many 
other guidance functions may be performed with less training. The 
task of assembling data about pupils, locating, cataloging, and dis- 
seminating information needed by pupils, and assisting with surveys 
and follow-up studies are cooperative projects in which all staff 

r A discussion of case study techniques will be found in C. E. Encbson, Prac- 
tical Handbook for Counselors. New Yorl:: the Ronald Press Company, 1949. 
Pp. 38-43. 

Sample case studies are illustrated in Wilh'amson’s Counseling Adolescents and 
in Hamtin and Paulson’s Counseling Adolescents. 
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members should participate. The leadership function of the counselor 
in this connection is that of securing the cooperation of staff mem- 
bers and aiding them to obtain in-ser\'ice training needed for the 
performance of guidance functions. In the absence of trained leader- 
ship these cooperative functions will not be adequately performed. 

2. Assisting teachers to secure and utilize information related to 
their respective subject field is a IdsI: iv'hich requires that the coun- 
selor have a group of comfjefenci'es related to these activities. One 
of the important functions of the guidance program is providing 
teachers with information about pupils which will enable them 
to individualize class activities to the greatest extent possible. There 
is scarcely a subject matter held in the secondary school for which 
appropriate materials related to the individual plans and interests 
of pupils are unavailable. Teachers are eager to employ sources of 
information related to their respective subjects which will serve the 
dual purpose of challenging the interests of pupils and of providing 
them with needed information. The counselor has a responsibility 
for assisting them to locate and use informational materials related 
to the hobby, social, personal, educational, and occupational in- 
terests, abilities, and plans of pupils. 

• In a discussion of the relation of counseling to education, William- 
son observes that knowledge of specific subject matter is a major 
academic goal. He adds further: 

Increasingly, however, in modem education, this objective of the class- 
room is being broadened to include another type of knowledge which the 
individual uses to achieve and to inamtain personal adjustments judged 
desirable by him and by his associates, as well as by society in general. It is 
this broadening of knowledge in general to include knowledge useful to 
the individual student in his personal life which makes it possible for 
counseling and instruction to join hands in a new type of teamwork. The 
older type of separate functioning of counseling, outside the classroom 
and beyond the formalized teaching in the classroom, is gradually being 
replaced by a nerv type of reciprocal relationship. When instruction 
viewed as assistance to learning becomes focused upon the individual and 
personal problems of the student, then we see most clearly the fundamental 
commonality of the two educational processes. Instruction and counseling 
then combine in a comprehensive pro^am geared to the strategic objec- 
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tive of helping each individual to select and grow toward personal goals, 
of which one is the full development of each individual member of our 
democratic society.® 

3. Organizing and conducting in-service training related to the 
guidance program for administrators and teachers are functions of the 
counselor. In-service training should be promoted by the counselor 
for the purpose of assisting staff members to develop competencies 
and sharpen personal interests which will aid and encourage them 
to participate in the guidance program. Many teachers and admin- 
istrators have had little or no preparation for such participation. Of 
these, the majority recognize the need for guidance services. Most 
will take advantage of in-service training opportunities which will 
help them to develop competencies related to more effective par- 
ticipation in the guidance program. 

Services Pertaining to Evaluation of Guidance Services 

In addition to the two categories of services mentioned for which 
the counselor is responsible, a third should be added. In this area 
are the duties pertaining to aiding the principal and the staff in 
the guidance program in adapting the school to the needs of in- 
dividuals and the community. 

1. Providing leadership is important in carrying on follow-up 
studies and making the results available. The counselor's responsi- 
bility for assisting with follow-up studies has been discussed. An 
additional function of the counselor in this connection lies in the 
task of assisting with the interpretation of follow-up data. A lim- 
itation of such studies in the past has been failure carefully and 
completely to interpret results. Only through careful analysis of 
follow-up date are they likely to have an impact upon the school's 
educational program. The counselor should be familiar with the 
techniques employed in carrying out and interpretirrg follow-up 
results. Competent leadership in getting results from one study may 
he the means of establishing a systematic follow-up service as a 
cooperative undertaking of the school staff— a scrv’icc which will ob- 

• From Counseling Adolescents by E. G. Wflliamson, pp. 3-4, copyright, 1950. 
Courtesy of McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York. 
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tain information about former pupils on a continuous basis for im- 
proving the curriculum and guidance services. 

2. Providing leadership in carrying out community surveys and 
making the results available to administrators and teachers is a de- 
sirable activity of the counselor. A majority of pupils seek employ- 
ment upon leaving school and some remain in the local community. 
To serve the occupational needs and interests of this group, coun- 
selors and teachers have need for information concerning the oppor- 
tunities and requirements of jobs in the local community. The coun- 
selor’s responsibility for assisting pupils to plan their educational 
programs in preparation for the next step points to the need for 
extensive occupational information concerning tbe local commuTiiVy . 
This information should include the number and kinds of occupa- 
tions in the community, the requirements for workers in each, 
changes and trends in employment opportunities and in the occupa- 
tions themselves, and other information relating to the school's suc- 
cess in the area of job placement, quality and adequacy of instruc- 
tional services in basic educational and occupational skills, need for 
training for adult workers, and other similar data essential to evaluat- 
ing and improving the school program. The responsibility for leader- 
ship in planning, carrying out, and interpreting survey results usually 
falls to the counselor. 

The counselor should be prepared to assist in carrying out other 
equally important types of community surveys. Partial surveys de- 
signed to locate community resources needed in the guidance pro- 
gram‘s have been used with gratifying results in some schools. In 
others, surveys carried out for the purpose of evaluating segments of 
the cuniculum have been employed. Whatever the specific survey 
purposes and procedures may be, the counselor’s interest in continu- 
ous evaluation and improvement of the total educational program 
points to his place as a participant, if not always a leader, in com- 
munity survey procedures. 

3. The tflsh of securing the cooperation of parents and community 
agencies and organizations essential to the development, operation, 
and evaluation of an effective guidance program makes demands 

® See Chapter 7 for a case study of one community in this connection. 
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upon the time of the counselor. Tlie role of the counselor in this con- 
nection grows out of the cooperative relationships which should exist 
between the school and community agencies and individuals with re- 
spect to guidance activities. The services to pupils characteristic of 
the guidance program may frequently be provided by community 
agencies, particularly those services for which trained personnel are 
not available in smaller schools. Psychological and health services and 
placement facilities are but a few of those aids to which the coun- 
selor may need to refer pupils. Tire coordination of all of these serv- 
ices places upon the counselor the responsibility for maintaining 
satisfactory working relationships with each, including parents whose 
pupils use the counseling service. 

4. The counselor carries on such research services as are needed for 
providing information relating to the development and improvement 
of guidance and curriculum services. The imperative need for con- 
tinuous study of the effectiveness of the guidance program occupies 
a portion of the counselor’s time. The inseparability of the curriculum 
and the guidance program in meeting the needs and interests of 
pupils makes it inevitable that evaluation of either is, in effect, evalu- 
ation of both. The guidance program exists for the purpose of mak- 
ing pupil’s experiences more meaningful and helpful, and the coun- 
selor’s interest is in both guidance and curriculum services as com- 
ponents of the total educational program. 

The scope of guidance services may appear quite comprehensive. 

A review of the description of the guidance program as discussed in 
the preceding paragraphs will suggest that the activities involved are 
essential to the achievement of the objectives of the program. The 
functions of guidance workers, of which the counselor is the profes- 
sional leader, were presented in three related categories: (1) those 
pertaining directly to individuals; (2) those pertaining to the promo- 
tion of faculty participation in guidance activities; and (3) those per- 
taining to aiding the principal and staff in using the guidance pro- 
gram in adapting the school to the needs of individuals and the 
community. It should be pointed out that the prominent place ac- 
corded the counselor in this discussion stems from necessity if the 
guidance program is to function effectively. The counselor’s promi- 
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Tience in the program is based upon two concepts: (i) that leader- 
ship must be assigned to some one person who can be held account- 
able for the organization and operation of the activities which corn- 
prise the guidance program; and (2) that professional leadership 
must be lodged in a person who has acquired the competencies requi- 
site to effective leadership. Without these two elements present to 
give direction to the guidance piogram, the services to pupils cannot 
achieve maximum results. 

Professional Leadership Is Essential 

The emphasis upon the counselors place in the guidance program 
should not be interpreted as lack of appreciation of the worth of 
services of other staff members. Certainly the program cannot serve 
its purposes in the absence of participation by teachers, supervisors, 
administrators, parents, and community agencies. On the other hand, 
intelligent participation in any phase of the educational program 
must be predicated upon a knowledge of its nature and objectives, 
and upon the ability of the individuals concerned to exercise the 
skills required for performing at least some of the activities which 
comprise the program. An important function of the counselor then 
becomes that of employing his knowledges and skills as a guidance 
worker to assist with in-service training planned to prepare teachers 
for effective participation in the guidance piogiam. The counselor 
should discover the interests and abilities of teachers related to the 
several activities of the program and capitalize upon them. The li- 
brarian nsuaWy has interests and aptitudes related to gathering and 
assembling occupational, educational, and other informational mate- 
rials. In this instance, it would usually represent misuse of a staff re- 
source to ask the librarian to make his contribution by serving on 
the testing committee. Encouraging staff members to assist with the 
guidance program and aiding them to secure training appropriate to 
their respective functions are leadership functions which can be 
performed only by a person whose training provides him with com- 
prehension of the program and its relation to the school’s total edu- 
cational program. 

llie concept of the counselor as the person responsible for leader- 
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ship in the guidance program points to some of the factors which 
contribute to the failure of many schools to provide eifective guid- 
ance services. The use of the term guidance program rather than 
simply guidance suggests the need for binding together as a related 
whole the many services which comprise the guidance program. The 
integration of these services must be the recognized function of a re- 
sponsible individual who possesses knowledge of the nature and func- 
tions of each. Many educators would not concur in the suggestion 
that English instruction as a separate curricular offering be dispensed 
with and that every teacher be expected to teach the fundamentals 
of written and spoken English as ari incidental function. Educational 
leaders recognize that many teachers do not attain a satisfactory de- 
gree of competence in a variety of fields in the course of their pro- 
fessional training. Yet some who share this point of view subscribe 
to the notion that “every teacher is a counselor/’ or that “guidance 
is just good teaching,” or that “incidental” guidance is a satisfactory 
substitute for an integrated and coordinated program of guidance 
services. 


SOME CONTROVERSIAL POINTS OF VIEW 

The writer is not so naive as to assume that a discussion concerning 
some of the debatable concepts and terminology related to guidance 
services will settle anything. The topics considered here, it is hoped, 
will provide the reader with some points of view upon which to base 
understanding of the services which the writer considers to be essen- 
tial elements of effective guidance programs. 

A Description of Counseling 

In addition to the counselor’s leadership responsibilities in the 
guidance program, he has an obligation to provide counseling services 
for pupils. This is the function toward which all other guidance 
activities should be pointed. The development of adequate pupil 
personnel records; the improvement of study habits and learning 
potentialities, personality development, establishing and maintaining 
satisfactory personal relationships with others, aT\d educational and 
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counseling. Since counseling is the process of assisting the individual 
to become increasingly self-directive in a setting which respects the 
personal nature of the counselee’s problem, it is difficult to reconcile 
the concept of group counseling with acceptable counseling proce- 
dures. The term denies the concept of "individualness,” the fact that 
each individual is unique with respect to aptitudes, interests, atti- 
tudes, and in the interpretation of his environment and his reaction 
to it. Likewise, the counselor frequently finds it difficult to induce 
pupils in a group who are believed to have common problems to dis- 
cuss them frankly. Counselors have learned from experience that good 
rather than real reasons are frequently advanced by counselees to 
avoid discussing sensitive aspects of personal problems. Only when 
the counselor has demonstrated his respect for confidences will the 
pupil reveal the personal problem which first prompted him to seek 
out the counselor. The counseling relationship is highly personal and 
fragile. To expect that such a relationship can be established through- 
group procedures seems to suggest disregard for the cumulative ex- 
perience of competent counselors.'® 

The principle involved is one of concept rather than terminology. 
If group counseling is accepted as an effective procedure, justification 
of counseling services for individuals would be difficult. The loss, in 
this event, would be that of the pupils for whom counseling services 
ate psovided.” 

Group Gtridance 

Group guidance is a term loosely applied to group activities in 
which information is discussed by pupils in class groups related to 
educational and occupational opportunities and requirements, citizen- 
ship, use of leisure time, orientation to the school setting, and other 
topics of group interest. Group activities of this kind often display all 
of the characteristics of classroom instruction. The teacher gives per- 

r® See Jane Warters, High Scbaol Personnel Work Today. New Yorh: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 19-16. Pp. 1.^5— 49. The concept of group interviewing 
is discussed. 

11 See Robert Hoppock, Group Guidance Principles, Techniques, and Evalua- 
tion. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1949. P. 133. 

Also see Frank G. Davis and Pearlc S. Norris, Guidance Handbook lor Teachers. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1949. Pp. 184-199. 
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tinent facts or sources of information to the group for purposes of 
group discussion. If the teacher domination factor is present, the 
methods of instruction and the purposes of the activity are generally 
the same as those present in the civics, salesmanship, and other 
classes. It would be unreasonable to assume that discussions of this 
nature do not yield profit to some participants, but one could hardly 
assume that any member of the group had received “guidance” from 
the discussions. Tire subjects considered are often explored without 
respect to individual interests, aptitudes, or needs. One could say only 
that certain information is made available to the group through dis- 
cussion with the expectation that individual applications might fol- 
low.^= 


Williamson’s reference to group guidance as "a curious contradic- 
tion of the personalized point of view of guidance” represents a 
tena e point of view. Any consideration of the guidance program re- 
veals that each of its services becomes significant to the degree that 
the indivi^al employs it to assist him in meeting personal needs and 
interests. This he cannot do effectively except as he understands the 
imphcatioiis of his own assets and liabilities and utilizes the appro- 
pnate services to aid him in making essential plans, choices, intcr- 
prctations, and ad|ustmenb. Thus the concept of group guidance is 
na ue of individual differLces. By its 

bkrdiie assumption that mass techniques fail to 

SLed a r 1 ‘"a Group activities properly 

.icrent SerallXr:e\rf^^^^^^^ "" " 


Tlie group tj-pe of personnel work includes nil fT, ^ u i. « j 

'“IT " dcrignL^Tolist 

^ Evduationt. 

ci.ee Greup C^ldmcc. Chicago: Sd- 
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the student to develop habits of citizenship and social adjustment by 
means of participation in the activities of groups. But in large part there 
is no attempt to diagnose the peculiar needs of each pupil and to use 
activities as a means of readjustment and as a prevention of maladjust- 
ment. Unless groups are wisely handled, the students who are already 
leaders participate c.vcessively, and those who need to develop socially ad- 
vantageous personality traits are permitted to gravitate to the side lines.^^ 

Activities described as "group guidance” generally are orientation 
activities. While these activities are often valuable, they fit into the 
personalized pattern of guidance services to a lesser extent than into 
the group instructional pattern. 

Use of the Term "Guidance” 

■ There is need for agreement upon a term to describe the compre- 
hensive activities, procedures, and techniques of the guidance func- 
tion. For this purpose the phrase guidance program or guidance 
services will serve. Because of the tendency to use the term guidance 
as synonymous with counseling or occupational instruction, or edu- 
cation, the use of guidance as a noun should be avoided. The tend- 
ency to think of guidance as occurring in any setting, group or indi- 
vidual in character, not involving instruction for which the pupil 
receives credit emphasizes the need for examining misleading terms 
in the field of guidance. The teacher who holds an interview with a 
pupil for the purpose of clarifying a lesson assignment may refer to 
the incident as guidance. The coach who lectures to athletic teams 
about good sportsmanship may think of himself as counseling, or the 
principal who disciplines a pupil for infraction of a rule may regard 
the incident as one in which he is giving the pupil guidance. Thus 
we are confronted with the problem of determining what is not a 
guidance service. 

The suggestion that we think in terms of guidance services may be 
helpful in establishing necessary distinctions between guidance serv- 
ices and those which should be described by more appropriate terms. 
An obvious advantage of referring to guidance services stems from 
the need for thinking in terms of the specific services of a guidance 

” From Counseling Adolescents by E. G. Williamson, pp. 70-71, copyright 
> 95 °. Courtesy of McGiaw.Hffl Book Company. Inc.. New York. 
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program. It would be a half-trutb to say that counseling is guidance, 
but entirely conect to say that it is a guidance service. The former 
statement might seem to imply that counseling and guidance are 
synonymous terms, or that counseling comprises the entire guidance 
program. Likewise, it would be improper to say that developing an 
individual inventory for pupils is guidance. The individual inventory' 
ser\’ice involves gathering and arranging pupil data and assisting the 
pupil to interpret the information about himself in terms of its im- 
plications as they apply to choices, plans, interpretations, and adjust- 
ments which he wishes to make. 

Another undesirable use of the term guidance is the practice of 
preceding it with an adjective, i.c., educational, vocational, personal, 
and the like. Guidance services represent a process which does not 
change fundamentally as it is brought to bear upon the various prob- 
lem areas in which it is capable of offering assistance to individuals. 
Hence the application of preceding adjectives is both superfluous and 
confusing. To indulge in this practice violates an important psycho- 
logical principle which underlies guidance services, viz., the concept 
of the whole individual. Since that concept is generally accepted, the 
suggestion of dissolving the individual into appropriate segments for 
the purpose of providing vocational guidance at one time, educational 
guidance at another, and health guidance at still another smacks of 
gross contradiction of principle and practice. The fact that a par- 
ticular counseling interview may be confined in the main to educa- 
tional, vocational, or personal problems of the pupil does not deny 
the close interrelationship of all of his problems, nor does it deny the 
impracticability of dealing with any one problem of the moment 
without reference to that relationship. 

‘‘Incidental” Guidance 

/The suggestion made earlier in this chapter that tho term guidance 
/is less appropriate than the phrase guidance program or guidance 
services gathers tenability as one obsen-es incidental guidance activi- 
tia in some school programs. Chisholm aptly states that "a clear dis- 
tinction between incidental guidance and a program of guidance is 
necessary in rounding out our concept of guidance. This distinction 
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seems especially important because the failure to distinguish between 
these two concepts in current practice is one of the reasons why a 
large number of schools today are failing to meet their responsi- 
bility for providing guidance services. Many schools feel that they 
are carrying on a program of guidance although they are doing only 
a few incidental things,”^^ 

The concept of a guidance program tends to emphasize the con- 
trary nature of incidental guidance— the former being an integrated 
series of guidance services characterized by continuous planning and 
evaluation, while the latter are services incidental to the school’s 
traditional program of instructional activities. A program of guidance 
implies planning and practices adapted to the needs of all pupils in 
the school with due recognition of each as a unique individual. In- 
cidental guidance is usually a convenient by-product of the school 
program and reaches a limited number of pupils in the schools. 

Incidental guidance services are not predicated upon the assump- 
tions generally considered basic to the task of providing adequate 
guidance services. Chisholm's observation that incidental guidance 
services are guilty of omissions becomes apparent when one considers 
that they: 

1 . Do not make planned provisions foi all the problems of all pupils in the 
school. 

2. Do not provide for trained leadership centered in a staff member who 
shares the successes of the program with other staff members, and who 
accepts major responsibility for its failures. 

3. Do not enlist the cooperation of all staff members to attain specific 
objectives. 

4. Fail to make use of available school and community resources essential 
to the provision of adequate guidance services. 

5. Do not recognize competent counseling as the medium through which 
all guidance services are made meaningful to individuals. 

6. Do not lend themselves to the important task of acquainting the staff, 
parents, pupils, and community with the objectives and services essen- 
tial to an effective guidance program. 

7. Do not encourage and provide for continuous evaluation of the prepara- 
. tion and attitude of staff members, adequacy of penonnel and physical 
** Chisholm, Leslie L., Guiding Youth in the Secondary School, p. 9. New York: 

cop}Tight J9^5 by American Book Company, and used by their permission. 
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facilities and, most important of all, the effectiveness of the services 
included in the guidance program. 

Incidental guidance services are usually preferable to complete ab- 
sence of any such services. Yet, the presumed presence of incidental 
services may often lull administrators and teachers into a com- 
placency which discourages efforts to develop an integrated program 
of guidance. Chisholm cites an instance of a high school included in 
the secondary school evaluation project of the American Council on 
Education in which those responsible for guidance services 

. . . were quite surprised, in fact, almost amazed, to learn that their high 
school was rated as having very little guidance work. They had taken con- 
siderable pride in the work done by the school. They felt it to be a modern 
high school in every respect. According to the rating in the American 
Council’s survey, the school was near the seventh percentile. The staff in 
this high school with an enrollment of approximately three hundred and 
fifty had discussed guidance in local faculty meetings, and perhaps most 
of the staff had read a few magazine articles on the subject. Only a few, 
if any, of the members of the staff had any professional training in guidance 
up to that time. 

Some work in the field of guidance was being done in the school, but 
it could be listed primarily as incidental guidance. A few students would 
come to members of the staff and talk about their problems. At times, 
members of the staff made appointments with students and spent con- 
siderable time and thought helping students meet and solve their problems. 
All this was done, at least in a majority of cases, with a wholesome attitude 
of helpfulness, and it was accepted as such by the students. Yet the school 
ranked quite low in the section on guidance in the American Council 
survey, and properly so.” 

The school s responsibility for providing adequate guidance services 
dictates that sound practices be employed in utilizing {he available 
resources in the school and community. Incidental guidance activities 
arc characterized chiefly by lack of relationship one with another 
since the skilled leadership required to bind them together into an 
integrated pattern is often absent. Without definitely assigned re- 

p. 9. Cop)Ti6lit 1945 by American Book Company, and used by their 
ncmiissjon. i j 
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sponsibility for trained leadership, the school's efforts to provide ac- 
ceptable guidance services will meet with only partial success at best. 

Relation of Guidance Services to Instruction 
Some writers and a considerable number of school administrators 
make no fundamental distinctions between instructional and guid- 
ance services. A sun^ey of opinions among school administrators re- 
vealed that 36 per cent of the respondents believed that education 
and guidance are synonymous terms, and 35 per cent indicated a 
belief that “guidance is just good teaching.”^® Responses to the ques- 
tions in the foregoing survey suggest that an appreciable percentage 
of the administrators replying recognized no fundamental differences 
in the methods, techniques, and skills employed by counselors in 
dealing with individuals and those employed by teachers in group 
instruction. 

In the survey mentioned above, state supervisors of guidance serv- 
ices and counselor trainers took a markedly different viewpoint with 
respect to the items above. Only 6 per cent of this group regarded 
education and guidance as synonymous terms, and 9 per cent be- 
lieved that “guidance is just good teaching.” One might assume that 
the difference of opinion between these two groups stemmed from 
greater familiarity on the part of supervisors and counselor trainers 
with the methods and techniques common to guidance services. 

Guidance services are still in the process of emergence from the 
classroom as serv'ices incidental to the instructional program. Perhaps . 
the essence of the confusion which contributes to the fallacy that 
guidance and instructional services are identical processes grows out 
of failure to recognize counseling as the service around which the 
guidance program must center, with all other services planned and 
performed to augment the counseling process. The guidance program 
should not be superimposed upon the existing school program, nor 
should its activities be jealously guarded against performance by any 
staff member save the counselor. The major functions of the coun- 
selor have already been described. Teachers and administrators have 

** An unpublished study made by the writer in 1947. 
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equally important functions to perform. In this connection William- 
son points out that the teacher should be responsible for 

. . . creating and maintaining in her classroom an atmosphere psychologic- 
ally conducive to the development of optimism, motivation, health, emo- 
tional balance and socialized attitudes through maintaining friendly and 
personalized relationships with each student; cultivating in each student 
an intense desire to learn what can be learned and to achieve satisfaction 
as well as success in life adjustments; modifying teaching techniques and 
subject matter in terms of the needs and readiness to learn of each pupil, 
i.e., individualizing instruction and making it appropriate to the capacities 
and needs of each student; observing and recording relevant data about 
those intangible but important factors we call motivation, attitudes, and 
social skills; lefening to trained counselors and other specialists, those stu- 
dents whose problems cannot be alleviated by teaching techniques or 
through informal counseling by the teacher.'^ 


In addition to these important functions of the teacher in the guid- 
ance program there are innumerable others such as; providing sources 
of information related to the needs of pupils; assisting with orienta- 
tion activities which aid pupils to properly fit themselves into the 
school environment; acquainting them with the objectives, functions, 
and serN’ices of the guidance program; assisting with the conduct of 
extra-class activities having try-out or exploratory implications for 
pupils; assisting with follow-up studies and community surveys; and 
making informational materials of all kinds available to pupils. 

'Flic responsibilities of the principal in the guidance program in- 
clude providing adequate counseling services by professionally com- 
petent persons; providing administrative leadership in the organiza- 
tion and administration of the program; providing adequate physical 
facilities, materials, and supplies for making the program effective; 
encouraging staff members to seek appropriate professional training 
in the field of guidance; assigning definite responsibility for the per- 
fonnance of the various functions of the guidance program with due 
regard for the abilities, training, and interests of staff members; and 
encouraging continuous evaluation and improvement of the guidance 
program. 


Frain CcuttM/mg AdoUscentt by E. C. Williamson, pp. cS-cg, copyright 
i')"o Courten- of McGraw-Hill Dook Company, Inc., Kew York. 
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It should be obvious to the reader that the guidance program is 
not a task for highly trained specialists alone, working in isolation 
from the total educational program. Tlie dish'nction between guid- 
ance and instructional services is not based upon a restrictive view- 
point but upon differences in specific objectives, functions, and proc- 
esses. The relationship between these two aspects of the total school 
program is pointed up by the statement that an acceptable descrip- 
tion of guidance services assumes that the program is a part of the 
total educational program, but not identical with any other element 
in it. Guidance services are not a new form of instraction in the ac- 
cepted sense of classroom activities but aid in the school in its teach- 
ing program. They do not administer or supervise the school, but 
supply services essential to good administration and supervision. 
They do not recruit for any phase of training or education, but aid 
the individual to choose his school or life-work or other activity from 
the standpoint of enlightened self-interest and understanding.’* 

Relation of Guidance Services to Cocurricular Activities 

The survey of viewpoints of a group of school administrators men- 
tioned above revealed that 6o per cent of the group regarded the 
cocurricular program as an essential part of the guidance program. 
The writer believes that though the cocurricular program may make 
valuable contributions to the guidance program, it is not, per se, a 
basic element of it. The counselor needs to understand the relation- 
ships between the activities and functions of the cocurricular pro- 
gram and those which are fundamentally guidance activities. Obvi- 
ously classroom instruction, clubs, athletics, and student government 
activities are not guidance activities but are, on the contrary, instruc- 
tional and extra-class activities. To some this distinction may seem 
too self-evident to be worthy of expression; to others it may seem 
incongruous. However, the charge has sometimes been made that 
guidance workers would ascribe all educational activities to the guid- 
ance program and thus leave nothing to which other functionaries in 
education might lay claim. Again, the tendency of some to encom- 
r® For an interesting point of view concerning the relationship of instructional 
and guidance services see E. G. Williamson, CourrscKrtg AdotescentSy New Yorh, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1950. Fp. 71-74. 
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pass all noninstructional activities, per se, in the guidance program 
tends to confuse the vital functions and objectives of the program. 

Many cocurricular activities make a real contribution to the needs 
of individual pupils. It does not necessarily follow that these ac- 
tivities provide developmental activities for all pupils who participate 
in them. Any attempt to meet individual needs implies that particu- 
lar needs are recognized, and that the activity in which the individual 
participates provides experiences which will satisfy those needs. The 
cocurricular program may render service to an individual by provid- 
ing certain needed developmental or adjustive experiences. To the ex- 
tent that it accomplishes that end it is a valuable resource which may 
be employed to meet individual needs. Even in this event, the cocur- 
ricular program cannot be properly described as a guidance service. 
It is an activity which may be employed to supplement the services of 
the guidance program. The chief value of this distinction lies in the 
tendency to assign to the counselor all of the activities which may 
be vaguely described as guidance. This practice sometimes results in 
making the counselor a sponsor of group activities to the exclusion of 
the more important functions of providing leadership and counseling 
scr\’ices for staff and pupils. This distinction in no sense detracts from 
the worth of cocurricular activities as an essential part of the total 
school program; it simply serves to emphasize the need for the com- 
petencies of the counselor in more important activities. 

Some Misconceptions of the Duties of Counselors 

Tljc duties of counselors sometimes prove confusing to school ad- 
ministrators and tcachers-as well as to counselors. This confusion 
is understandable when one takes note of the inherent differences 
iKhvecn counseling and administration or instruction. The counsel- 
ing function is a relatively new one in the school program, and some 
of the Ksential activities which underlie the process of counseling are 
rrot cs'idcnt to the untrained or inexperienced obser\’er. It is some- 
times difficult for teachers and administrators to visualize the time 
and effort required for the many subtle duties pertaining to the coun- 
seling process and its related actmties. 
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Educators have been conditioned by long experience with the in- 
structional program to measure contributions to the educational pro- 
gram in terms of the nnmber of classroom assignments of each staff 
member. Since counselors work with individuals with rather com- 
plete disregard for class schedules, their place in the school program 
is sometimes misunderstood. It is this freedom from classroom 
routine which poses the greatest problem for the busy, conscientious 
counselor. He must frequently set up a defense against becoming the 
school’s "handy-man and chief mopper-upper.” Such necessary school 
functions as checking routine absences of pupils, handling discipline, 
performing clerical chores and the like are sometimes assigned to the 
counselor for the reason that he can perform them without disrupt- 
ing the scheduled program of instmction. 

Though the routine clerical functions frequently assigned coun- 
selors result in the greatest loss of valuable time from more important 
duties, the disciplinary function is sometimes the greatest obstacle to 
effective relationships between counselor and counselee. Indeed, this 
function has led directly to the complete breakdown of the coun- 
seling service in some instances. One study of the responsibility of 
counselors for discipline revealed that a number of the group studied 
regularly performed disciplinary functions, and that some believed 
that their, effectiveness as counselors was enhanced by that function. 
This report, however, probably does not represent a consensus of 
practicing counselors since half of the group were vice-principals and 
deans, who are generally regarded as disciplinary personnel.^® The 
axiom that a counselor should “never assess nor carry out a penalty" 
seems to work best in practice. 

The establishment and maintenance of rapport with the counselee 
is a first requirement if the counselor’s services are to be fully effec- 
tive. The pupil who is in need of disciplinary action should not be 
permitted to pass through the counselor’s hands as a preliminary step 
in his journey to the proper disciplinary authority. Such practice en- 
courages pupils to regard the counselor in many instances as a tool of 

Cox, R. D., Counselors anti Their Work. tlarTisbuig, Pennsylvania; Archives 
Press, 1945. 
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an unjust authority, and tends to destroy the concept of the coun- 
selor as an objective staff member who represents neither administra- 
tion nor the disciplinary function usually lodged in the administrator. 
On the other hand, it is not proposed that the counselor serve only 
“model” pupils, but rather that he not be placed in the position of 
being regarded by pupils as a masked disciplinarian. It is worthy of 
note that counselors have an important function to perform which 
does not usually allow time for the variety of clerical, administrative, 
and other details which are sometimes assigned to them. 

Just as teachers are sometimes called upon to step out of their 
traditional role in the interest of efficient school administration, the 
counselor cannot draw an impenetrable shell around himself and 
avoid all nonguidance functions. He is, above all else, a staff mem- 
ber and should be no less vulnerable than are his teaching associates 
to occasional duties not in line with his usual functions. On the con- 
trar)', his freedom from a highly inBexible program of official duties 
should not result in undue loss of time from his major tasks. Admin- 
istrators will recognize that safeguards against unwise use of the 
counselor’s time are in the best interests of the pupils whom he 
scr^•cs. Certainly he is not to be regarded as the school’s “sacred cow” 
whose time and person must be protected against the evil influences 
which abound outside his private office. It should be remembered 
that a major responsibility of the counselor is serving the needs of 
pupils, cither directly or through giving needed assistance to other 
stafl members in meeting pupil nceds.^ 


Ever}' Teacher a Counselor 


Recognition of the important contributions which teachers may 
make to the guidance program has sometimes led to the false as- 
sumption that cvcT}' teacher is a counselor. Tliis concept is encour- 
aged by the fact that teachers frequently engage in person-to-p^on 


t«r«nIS-i J die field dcvole somc space to a discussion of the duties, 

thS S quahfialiom of wunsclon. One point of view concerning 

fW, Bulletin 3314-1, U. S. Office of Education, 

Duties, Sfffndtfids and QuahficaUotis of Counsehrt, February, 1949. 
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lelationships with pupils as an essential part of the instructional pro- 
gram. Darley points out that “some teachers will operate best when 
they interview students regarding their own subject matter. They 
know their own field of knowledge; -they may know the tricks of 
studying in the field; they may be able, by teaching and by student 
discussions, to vitalize their field of knowledge for students. To the 
extent they can do all of these things, they are valuable in the guid- 
ance program as interviewers for subject matter problems.^^ 

The concept of teachers as interviewers for subject matter prob- 
lems is important in understanding the fallacy sometimes subscribed 
to that every teacher is a counselor. Counseling is a much more com- 
prehensive function than is interviewing in an instructional situation. 
The counselor must be skilled as an interviewer and he must attain a 
satisfactory degree of skill in the principles of statistics and measure- 
ment. In addition, he must have specialized training in other areas, 
including the gathering, assembling, dissemination, and interpreta- 
tion of informational sources, familiarity with techniques and proce- 
dures in placement and follow-up services, and a knowledge of the 
objectives, principles, practices, and scope of guidance services suf- 
ficiently broad to enable him to locate and use a wide range of com- 
munity resources in assisting pupils to make individualized choices, 
plans, and adjustments. The special training involved in developing 
the competencies suggested above point to the futility of expecting 
that any guidance program will be effective in the absence of at least 
one appropriately trained counselor, TTie duties and responsibilities 
of the counselor described above sugg^t the impracticability of the 
concept that every teacher is, or should attempt to be, a counselor. 

On the contrary, this writer believes that most teachers could serve 
effectively as counselors given training, experience, and interests ap- 
propriate to the counseling function. To be sure, individual teachers, 
and also counselors, differ in the levels at which they can operate 
effectively as counselors.®- The individual differences which cause us 

** Darley, John G., Testing and Coumeting in the High School Guidance Pro- 
gram, p. 167. Chicago: copyright 1942 by Science Research Associates, and used 
by their permission. 

** See Chapter 8 for a discussion of levels of counseling. 
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a gicat deal of concern in understanding pupils ate equally prevalent 
among teachers, counselors, and all other adults. One cannot assume 
that the competencies of counselors are in absolnte ratio to the quan- 
tity of their appropriate training, experience, or interests. However, 
other things being equal, one might reasonably expect that such 
training will, in general, sharpen the skills applicable to the counsel- 
ing function. 

Interviewing and Counseling 

The term counseling interview, though it may appear to be 
anachronistic, serves a useful terminological purpose in presenting an 
important fundamental distinction between counseling and inter- 
viewing. Though iriterviewiiig is the most single important technique 
in counseling, all interviewing is not counseling. Darley points out 
that some teachers are interviewers for subject matter problems and 
in this statement implies a difference in the act of interviewing and 
the process of counseling. Interviewing may involve giving the pupil 
information, or it may find the interviewer giving directions or advice 
which the interviewee is supposed'to follow. Counseling, on the con- 
traxy', is a pcrson-to-person relationship in which the counselee is aS' 
sisted in making certain needed interpretations and evaluations as a 
result of which he should be increasingly able to establish and carry 
out plans of action designed to produce desirable modified behavior 
patterns, or move toward achic\'emcnl of a desirable goal. 

Tlic notion that counseling and interviewing are synonymous ac- 
tivities has given rise to the fallacy that every teacher is a counselor, 
or that cverj’ teacher regularly performs the counseling function. It is 
agreed that some teachers do an excellent job of counseling and the 
number of teachers having appropriate training in counseling is in- 
creasing. It docs not follow, howc\'er, that every situation in which 
the intcr\-ic\ving technique is employed is a counseling situation. One 
might say that a counseling intciv'icw is one from which the coun- 
sclcc derives measurable benefits related -to his interests and needs 
which would often be tc\-C3lcd to the counselor through use of the 
follow-up process. Such benefits might be in the nature of infortna- 
lion needed to formulate a plan of action, or catharsis leading to a 
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needed adjustment, or interpretations essential to behavior modifica- 
tion, or a variety of other benefits. Certainly an interview in which 
the principal recites to the pupil the dire consequences which may 
arise from continued infraction of certain administrative rules smaclcs 
of coercion and authority not present in an effective counseling inter- 
view. 

The counseling process usually employed with pupils assumes that 
the counselor is reasonably familiar with the background, aptitudes, 
interests, abilities, and limitations of the counselee. An interview in 
which the counseling process is not employed is illustrated in the case 
of the newspaper reporter interviewing a person to get a news story. 
Or the teacher may interview a pupil concerning his lack of achieve- 
ment in class with little or no pertinent information about the pupil 
save his achievement in the class concerned. Thus the interview is 
recognized as a technique employed in counseling. It is an act, while 
counseling is a process.^ 

It is hoped the points of view expressed, in this chapter will aid 
the reader in making a finer interpretation of some of the discussions 
in the remaining chapters. The iniportance of terminology discussed 
here stems from the fact that basic principles and concepts are fre- 
quently lost through misinterpretation of the written or spoken word. 
The words or phrases by which we describe a particular aspect of 
guidance services arc of little significance if the reader shares the con- 
cept which the words attempt to communicate. It is on the assump- 
tion that isolated words do not always convey the concept intended 
that the foregoing points of view arc presented in some detail. It is 
not expected that all will agree with many of the viewpoints e.\'- 
pressed. Rather it is intended that flic reader use them as a frame of 
reference in his interpretation of the discussions which follow. Tlic 
writer would not be opposed to the adoption by the reader of the 
points of view expressed here; in fact, he hopes that many will share 
them! 

Sec tlicse books: 
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GUIDANCE SERVICES YESTERDAY 
AND TODAY 


THE HISTORY of education reveals constant change 
in educational techniques and practices. Most of the changes re- 
corded have stemmed from persistent efforts of educators to achieve 
more effectively the fundamental purposes of the educational process. 
The impermanence of the matrix of the social and economic order 
regularly requires that new techniques and practices be developed 
to serve the needs of individuals and of society. The importance of 
the individual in a democratic society and the need for full develop- 
ment of his intellectual, social, personal, and other resources have 
placed a great responsibility upon the forces of formal education. 
Tire conscientious desire of educators to rise to this responsibility has 
led to research, experimentation, and evaluation activities surpassed, 
if at all, only in scientific fields. This commendable persistence of 
educators in their efforts to achieve constant progress toward more 
effective educational techniques and practices has occasionally led 
critics to misinterpret their purposes. Experimentation is quite often 
a trial-and-eiior process, and not infrequently results in abandon- 
ment of some of the practices and techniques explored. The only teal 
tragedy in this connection occurs when the experimental process be- 
comes an habitual practice without benefit of adequate evaluation, or 
when the fruits of experimentation are denied through blind resist- 
ance to change. 

It has been frequently observed that Americans are an optimistic 
people. Perhaps because of this temperament the advancement of 
technological processes in industry has encouraged us to expect many 
other processes to be carried on with an ease equal to that which we 
consider present in the production of an automobile or a refrigerator. 
1 Iiis easy expectancy has sometimes caused us to set up new ac- 
36 
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tivities in the educational program to serve a recognized nee(J;.with 
high hopes for the future. When they have not measured up^to ex- 
pectations, we have sometimes considered their discovered limitations 
as evidence of complete failure to achieve the purposes for which they 
were established. A characteristic example of this occurred a genera- 
tion ago in the field of guidance. 

Early Effects of Group Testing 

The founding of the Vocation Bureau of Boston, in 1908, stimu- 
lated educators to manifest interest in guidance services for pupils 
in the public schools. Beginning in Boston the following year, when 
counselor was appointed for each elementary and secondary school, 
interest in guidance services spread to more than a dozen cities in a 
abort time. Interest grew rapidly throughout the second decade and 
gained new impetus immediately following World War I. This 
vjtimulation came chiefly from the further development and use of 
group tests by the Army, Though the experience with group tests was 
later to prove valuable in the development and refinement of guid- 
ance services, it resulted first in a temporary setback. 

Because of the success with which group tests were employed by 
military psychologists, counselors and other educational workers ac- 
cepted them as a panacea for measuring human mental capacities. 
Group testing came to be regarded as synonymous with guidance 
services. This overconfidence in and misuse of tests led to widespread 
skepticism as the limitations of these instruments were gradually re- 
vealed. The reaction of educators to the revelation that group tests 
failed to achieve measurement in an infallible and absolute sense 
was extensive. Little inclination was shown to accept the fact that 
tests had been credited with too great a degree of validity and re- 
liability, and to continue to employ them as one of several sources 
of information about pupils with full recognition of their limitations. 
The preferred course seemed to be to discard tests as valueless, and 
with them the guidance services which had come to be considered as 
synonymous with group testing. Consequently, the interest of many 
schools in developing guidance programs appears to have lagged per- 
ceptibly for several years, beginning in the middle 1920's. Brewer rc- 
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cords that only one new department of guidance services was estab- 
lished in any metropolitan school system in 1926, and none m 1927 
despite the fact that these were relatively prosperous years for the 
schools.' The diminished interest in guidance services during this pe- 
riod cannot be credited alone to the unhappy experience with the 
group-testing movement, but it was an important factor. Let us ex- 
amine some of the factors which led to renewal of interest in the field 
in the early 1930’s, and some of the influences which led to early 
origins. 


FACTORS CONTRIBUTING TO THE GROWTH 
OF GUIDANCE SERVICES 

The customary lag between theory or initial experimentation and 
practice is not common to the field of education alone. Nor can this 
gap be closed immediately upon the appearance of evidence that 
something needs to be done to implement desirable changes. Often 
resistance to change, “the momentum of inertia,” must be bom- 
barded over a period of time with a series of developments which 
point to the need for dynamic action deigned to lessen the distance 
between theory and practice. This is precisely the order of circum- 
stances leading to the development of guidance services in the 
schools of this country. The series of happenings, largely socioeco- 
nomic, which led to guidance practices as we know them today are 
suggested here. Even these, extensive as they may appear, represent 
only a partial recounting of all the conditions which led to the de 
velopment of guidance services in the schools. 

Secondary Schools Became Less Selective 
The high degree of selectivity which existed in secondary schools 
a century ago was not conducive to recognition of individual differ- 
ences. Pupils who continued with formal education beyond the com- 
mon school prepared for the professions, or sought cultural education 
which generally required a reasonable level of academic ability. The 

' Brwer, John M., Iltsfory of Vocationd! Guidance. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. »942. P. 103. 
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range of individual capacities of secondary school pupils was quite 
narrow by comparison with variations in the schools today. The ab- 
sence of coeducation and the fact that socioeconomic status was an 
important factor in determining secondary school enrollment oper- 
ated as restrictive factors. Graduation from a secondary school was 
essentially a requirement only for individuals who planned to enter 
college, whereas today employers hold high school graduation as a 
minimum for employment in many minor positions. 

The decreasing selectivity of the secondary school is illustrated by 
the fact that while during the seventy years from 1870 to 1940 our 
population increased three times, the high school population in- 
creased ninety times. Thus the secondary school population came to 
represent a cross section of the total population, with consequent 
wider variations in aptitudes, interests, financial resources, and in 
many other aspects of significance to individual planning and achieve- 
ment. During the period from igio to 1938 the number of pupils 
who entered the first year of high school increased from 310 of each 
thousand to 850 and the number of high school graduates per thou- 
sand increased from ninety-three to 450.® This group, spread between 
the upper and lower extremes of individual characteristics, demanded 
that the implications of these differences be recognized and that pro- 
vision be made for individualized instmetion, planning, and adjust- 
ments. The complexity of the social and occupational world increased 
at a pace equal to that set by the increasing educational level. Many 
new occupations appeared on the scene until the number had in- 
creased from less than a score in colonial days to more than 30,000 
in 1940. In 1870, three out of four of those going to high school went 
on to college, while in 1940 only one in ten entered college. This 
trend placed upon the schools the responsibility for assisting pupils 
to plan programs of studies not only as preparation for college, but 
also in preparation for employment immediately upon leaving the 
secondary school. This greatly reduced selectivity of the secondary 
school gave rise to educational services designed to meet the needs 
of individuals who were required to adjust to a socioeconomic society 

* Warner, W. L., R. J. Havighurst, and N. B. Loeb, Who Shall Be Educated? 
New Yorl:: Harper and Brothers, 19 ^ 4 - R- 5*- 
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in which satisfactory adjustment and survival meant that each had to 
capitalize his known aptitudes and interests. The individualized and 
humanized techniques of guidance services came to be recognized as 
an element of the educational program essential to aiding pupils to 
live and to prepare for earning a living in the best interests of them- 
selves and of society. 

Emphasis upon Individual Differences 

The phenomenon of increased enrollment in the secondary school 
has already been mentioned. The impact of this growth resulted less 
from actual numbers than from the accompanying spread of indi- 
vidual differences among pupils. Secondary school pupils no longer 
came from markedly similar social, economic, and cultural back- 
grounds with a single purpose— preparation for college and a pro- 
fession. An increasing number of pupils came from the families of 
tradesmen, unskilled workers, and small merchants. Many of them 
did not plan to enter college. As the school population grew to be 
increasingly representative of the total population, the range of indi- 
vidual interests, aptitudes, occupational goals, and socioeconomic 
status underwent further change until the continuum embraced a 
maximum span of individual characteristics. 

Evidence that young people were concerned with the choices and 
plans which confronted them is suggested in some of the literature 
which appeared during the nineteenth century. Brewer cites the pub- 
lication of a number of books dealing with the opportunities and re- 
quirements of certain trades and professions. The Complete Book of 
Trades (1838), What Profession Shall 1 Choose and How Shall I Fit 
Myself for It? (1884) , and The Panorama of Professions and Trades, 
or Every Men’s Book (1836), were some of the books which ap- 
peared. This emphasis upon guidance services of a primarily voca- 
tional character was typical of early publications in the field. Brewer 
records that this emphasis continued to prevail as attempts were be- 
gun to broaden the concept of guidance services and put them into 
actual practice. Tlie encouraging note, however, is that the individual 
was coming to be recognized as having unique characteristics which 
made it neccssarj- that the choice of an occupation be an individual 
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matter. To this extent individual dilFcrcnces were coming to be recog- 
nized. Tlic responsibilit}' of the school for assisting pupils to mahe 
plans, choices, and adjustments against a background of individual 
characteristics and a knowledge of tlicm on the part of the individual 
was yet to come. The Simon-Binet experiments in the measurement 
of individual mental capacities did not begin until the turn of the 
hventieth century, and the use of individual mental tests began in 
America on a limited scale about a decade later. The development of 
satisfactorj’ instruments for achievement, aptitude, and interest meas- 
uiement was more than a quarter of a century in the future. Without 
these instruments to identify and measure individual characteristics, 
the development of guidance services could not be hoped for at great 
speed. 

Growing Complexity of the World of Work 
The growth in recent years in the number of ways in which adults 
earn a living has increased the responsibility of the school for aiding 
pupils to make realizable vocational choices. From less than a score 
of occupations in colonial days, the number of job opportunities is 
now estimated as high as 100,000. This increase in the number of po- 
tential vocations increases the difficulty of the task of selecting a 
vocational area consistent with individual interests and aptitudes. 
The constantly changing character of the occupational world and its 
opportunities and requirements points to one of the functions which 
guidance programs should perform in the schools. 

Expansion of the School Program 

Growth in the number of subjects and curricula in the schools has 
greatly increased the need of pupils for assistance in planning study 
programs consistent with individual educational and occupational 
goals. The trend toward liberalized requirements for college entrance 
has resulted in an expanded list of school subjects from which pupils 
must choose. As this trend grows, pupils have greater need for coun- 
seling with particular reference to the relation of school subjects to 
post-high-school plans. 

A similar growth is occurring in the cocurricular aspect of the 
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school program. Pupils frequently need interpretations relating to 
extra-class activities, their objectives, opportunities which they pro- 
vide for personal growth and development, and their relation to edu- 
cational, occupational, and personal goals. 

The Concept of Child Growth and Development 

Some of the investigations in the field of child growth and develop- 
ment have introduced broadened concepts of human growth upon 
which more effective educational programs may be built. The writ- 
ings of Prescott, Olson, and others have served to emphasize the 
growing individual in his environment, and these writings have en- 
couraged new viewpoints and procedures in present-day education. 
The point of view long subscribed to by guidance workers, that edu- 
cational planning and practice should be based upon the objective of 
"learning” the pupil before attempting to teach him, is supported by 
the concept of child growth and development. The encouragement 
given to teachers as they strive to discover the emotional, social, 
physical, and mental patterns and needs of individuals promises to 
place a significant emphasis upon truly individualized education. 

Beneficial Effects of Group Testing 

The impetus given to the constraction and use of group tests 
through their use on a relatively large scale during the first World 
War greatly facilitated their use for guidance purposes in the schools. 
Thorndike had already recognized the advantages of group tests, and 
had provided leadership which doubtless would have eventuated in 
their development. Otis and Teraian had set to work on a group in- 
telligence test and their work provided the nucleus for the Army 
tests. The need for rapid preparation of tests for military uses mini- 
mized the prejudices already established in favor of well-established 
methods of individual testing. Another factor which contributed to 
the rapid development of group intelligence tests by the Army was 
the pooling of competencies of many psychologists. Development 
during the period prior to the war emergency had come from the 
initiarive and interest of a few psychologists working more or less in 
isolation. The forces of inertia were much more quickly overcome as 
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a result of the cooperative efforts of many workers with common in- 
terests and competencies in the area of psychological testing. 

Obviously the development of group testing instruments and proce- 
dures was fundamental to the development of many guidance serv- 
ices. Individual testing methods required excessive time and effort 
when applied to the total school population. Though group testing 
was already in process of development, the Army venture into the 
field gave time-saving impetus to the movement and by so doing 
hastened the arrival of instraments indispensable to mental measure- 
ment on a large scale. 

Influence of Socioeconomic Conditions 
A variety of socioeconomic conditions contrived to emphasize the 
need for guidance services. Depressed economic conditions in the 
J93o’s brought widespread unemployment among persons of all ages, 
and especially affected were the youth who had developed no market- 
able skills. This condition led young and old workers alike to seek 
assistance in discovering their aptitudes and interests with the vague 
hope that they might somehow create for themselves a place in a 
highly unfavorable labor market. 

The creation of the Civilian Conservation Corps, the Works 
Progress Administration, and the National Youth Administration 
were governmental attempts to provide employment and training for 
workers who could not be accommodated in the existing labor mar- 
ket. The Civilian Conservation Corps and the National Youth Ad- 
ministration subscribed to the concept of providing training on the 
basis of the aptitudes and interests of the individual. The former 
agency employed educational directors in an attempt to assist en- 
rolees to develop salable skills which might attract private employers. 
The National Youth Administration carried the concept of indi- 
vidualized training even farther. In many instances, penonnel work- 
ers were employed to provide testing and counseling services for en- 
rolccs. Outside resource persons and agencies were enlisted in many 
cases to assist with the placement of jrruth in suitable training situa- 
tions through analysis of individual aptitudes, interests, past work 
experiences, and other pertinent information. Though the vocational 
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aspects of the counseling process received greatest 

sonal, social, and other problems and needs on enrolees were dealt 

with in an attempt to aid them to attain the role of wage-earner and 


independent citizen. , , j 

These efforts on the part of Federal agencies to understand and 
assist individuals toward self-sufficiency gave impetus to guidance 
services in the schools. Educators recognized a danger inherent m 
governmental assumption of a responsibility which properly e 
longed to the schools. The result was an intensified effort to provide 
youth in schools with guidance services designed to promote wise 
choices, plans, and adjustments essential to living and making a 
living in a manner which would best serve the interests of the indi- 


vidual and of society. 


Some Effects of the Second World War 
Recovery from the dire economic conditions of the third decade 
of the century found the country embarking upon a program of 
preparation for war. Again the armed services enlisted the aid of 
psychologists, psychometricians, and other technical workers in the 
development of group and individual tests for the selection and 
placement of military personnel in the greatly expanded and highly 
specialized military organization. The need for efficient utilization 
of manpower in the military organization and in the labor force 
led to extravagant use of personnel techniques and personnel work- 
ers. Counselors and other personnel workers, hitherto employed in 
relatively small numbers, appeared in many business and industrial 
establishments and in educational institutions. 

The immediate effect of the great demand for personnel and 
related workers was a native one upon guidance programs m 
the schools. Counselors with limited training and experience wer® 
employed as personnel workers in business and industry at salaries 
far in excess of those offered in education. Others entered the armed 


services to perform personnel services. This exodus of guidance 
workers from the schools, though a distinct loss at the moment, 
ultimately proved to be an important gain. Many of those who 
left the schools obtained valuable training and experience in ^ 
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varict)' of situations as personnel workers and returned to the schools 
at the close of the war endowed witli enriched understanding and 
competencies. Others returned to civilian life as counselors in the 
Veterans’ Administration and in college and university counseling 
centers. The influence of counseling services for veterans established 
in colleges and universities throughout the country greatly hastened 
the provision of similar services for other college students. Fortu- 
nately, many counselors who have worked in agencies and institutions 
providing counseling services which were created as a direct result 
of the war are still returning to positions as gnidance workers in 
the secondary schools. Their experiences since leaving the schools 
have markedly improved their value as guidance workers. Not only 
have they developed new knowledges and skills, but also a practical 
knowledge of the world of work and living beyond the educational 
setting. 

Sumnrary 

Some of the factors which served to hasten the development of 
guidance services have been mentioned. One could extend the list 
almost interminably if all of the conditions which, in one way or 
another, touched this growth were set down. Some of those men- 
tioned by other writers seem to have nominal influence by com- 
parison with certain others which exercised a direct influence upon 
the beginnings of specific guidance activities. The early beginnings 
of Parsons, Merrill, and others were an attempt to encourage eco- 
nomic adjustment of the individual. The process once begun was 
accepted as a responsibility of the schools, and in that setting it 
was expanded to include other aspects of learning to live which 
reached beyond the purely occupational aspect of the individual’s 
development and adjustment. This broadening of the concept of in- 
dividual growth and adjustment was indeed fortunate. Present-day 
guidance services are planned around the concept of the individual 
as an integrated organism whose needs and problems are highly 
interrelated. No one factor or circumstance may be singled out and 
given credit for the genesis of this concept. To a large degree we 
have learned the intricacies of the individual and his behavior 
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through practices based upon the principles of mental hygiene, 
individual differences, motivation, and other pertinent arras related 
to human growth and development. The satisfying fact is that we 
have learned enough to make guidance services increasingly effective. 


GUIDANCE SERVICES YESTERDAY 
It has been suggested that the early history of the development of 
guidance services indicates an emphasis upon certain vocational 
aspects of the process. When one considers the many tools and tech- 
niques employed in a comprehensive guidance program today, it is 
apparent that early efforts were seriously hampered by a scarcity 
of the methods, techniques, and tools used by modem counselors. 
The fundamental processes involved in understanding the individual 
as we know them today rely upon tests, inventories, case studies, 
case conferences, personal information blanks, and a variety of other 
tools and techniques not in use forty years ago. It is out of cumula- 
tive experience that advancement must come; time is an important 
factor in determining the level of the reservoir of experience. Such 
was the case in the development of guidance services. While it is 
not the purpose of this section to present a detailed account of 
earlier guidance activities, a brief sketch of guidance services will 
reveal some of the experiments which lie at the foundation of 
concepts, practices, and procedures as we find them today. Brewer’s 
incomparable history of earlier happenings in the field will be of 
interest to the reader who desires a comprehensive account of the 
personalities, organizations, and experiments which prepared the 
way for present-day practices.® 

Tlie Mental Hygiene Movement 

Frank Parsons’ work in connection with developments in the 
field of guidance occurred simultaneously with the beginning of 
the mental hygiene movement. It was in 1908, the year of Parsons’ 

* Btewer, John M., History of VocatiortdZ Guidance. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 19.^2. 
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first publicized worlc at the Vocation Bureau in Boston, that Adolph 
Meyer coined the term mental hygiene. Hinckley^ recounts that 
the formal movement began with the formation of the Connecticut 
Society in that year, and that, psychiatrically speaking, the movement 
had its college inception in 1922 at Yale. 

The importance of the mental hygiene movement to the devel- 
opment of guidance services is emphasized by Berdie: 

Insofar as mental hygiene is conceived of as a social movement, student 
personnel work is a part of that movement, and the work of every stu- 
dent personnel worker is intricately involved with the goals and purposes 
of the mental hygiene movement Within a student personnel program 
we may have a mental hygiene clinic or a mental hygiene counselor, but 
these are restricted titles. In the broadest sense personnel work is one series 
of activities and one set of concepts within the total sphere of mental 
hygiene.® 

Unfortunately, neither Parsons^ work nor that of his contempo- 
raries left any clear evidence on the record that the mental hygiene 
movement, important as it was to become later to counselors and 
teachers, had any appreciable impact upon the early development of 
guidance services. To have brought these two movements together 
would doubtless have broadened the early horizons of both move- 
ments. 

Counselors and teachers recognize today the importance of mental 
hygiene concepts in understanding the individual pupil. Williamson 
has emphasized that a knowledge of mental hygiene is as important 
to the counselor as is skill in the interpretation of psychological 
tests. This view he emphasizes in pointing out the following: 

When the stresses and strains besetting an individual become too much 
for his psychological structure to endure, he is forced to find release from 
pressure in. the development of evasions, rationalizations, and other erratic 

* HincUey, Robert G., "A Social Movement and a Clinical Service,” Chapter 
V, Trends in Student Personnel "Work. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press, E. G. Williamson, Editor, 19^9. 

® Berdie, Ralph F., "The Clinical P^hologisl and Mental Hygiene Counsel- 
ing,” Ibid., pp, 144-150. Copyright 1949 by University of Minnesota Press and 
used by their permission. 
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behavior which, to the alert counselor, serve as warning tot 

thing is wrong. Tlie variety of these symptoms is as great as tot ot t 
causes . . .® 


A recent study of courses being provided by more than one thou- 
sand American colleges and universities for the training of counselors 
points up the important place which mental hygiene occupies in 
the training program. Of the 1,010 institutions offering training 
for counselors, 453 now include at least one course in mental 
hygiene.’ While fewer than half of the teacher education institutions 
offer such a course, the outlook for the future can probably be 
regarded as hopeful. 


Vocational Guidance as a Beginning 
The beginning of guidance services as essentially vocational in 
character needs no defense. The concept of the individual as a 
whole organism whose needs are so interrelated as to defy com- 
paitmentalization had not yet been accepted. The significance of 
mental health as a factor in effective living was yet to be fully 
realized. 

Tire problems of selecting appropriate subjects from a com- 
prehensive list of electives, choosing a college or other training 
opportunity from a formidable list of possibilities, correcting de- 
fective study habits, and many other similar considerations which 
pupils in a modem high school must reckon with were virtually 
unknown in the beginning days of guidance services. There was 
little province for the activities now frequently described as educa- 
tional guidance because of the relative simplicity of educational 
choices, and lack of the tools and techniques of measurement and 
adjustment now regarded as indispensable. The early work of Frank 
Parsons in the Vocation Bureau of Boston appears to have been 
concerned only with the vocational aspects of guidance services. 
Tlic purpose of the Bureau was stated as “intended to aid young 
people in choosing an occupation, preparing themselves for it, find- 

•Ffom How to Counsel Studtnts by E, G, Williamson, pp. X75-i74. Copy- 
ngtit 1939. Couitcs>- of McGraw-Um Book Company, Inc., New York. 

’ F^ocblicli, Clifford P., and Helen E. Spivc)', Guidance Workers rrcbcTcitiOTtr 
U S. Office of Kducation, Washington 25, D. C., Misc. 3333. P. 8. 
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ing an opening in it, and building up a career of efficiency and 
success.”® This emphasis was present also in the earlier work of 
George Merrill at the California School of Mechanic Arts in San 
Francisco in 1895. Brewer records that MerriH's plan provided for 
exploratory experiences in each of the trades taught by the school, 
accompanied by study in related subjects. 

Though Merrill’s work is described by Brewer as the first systematic 
attempt, under educational auspices, to provide specific guidance 
services for pupils, it is of less significance historically than were 
the activities in this connection in Boston early in the twentieth 
century. There were many influences at work and numerous ac- 
tivities were carried forward in Boston to mark the experiment 
there as an historical one in the development of guidance services. 

Early Experiments in Boston 

Evidences of interest and progress in the development of guid- 
ance services first appeared before the twentieth century. As one 
might expect, these early experiments embraced only a few aspects 
of a guidance program as we view it today. On the other hand, 
the plan of George Merrill in California, in 1894, embraced several 
of the functions now ascribed to the guidance program, including 
analysis of the individual, counseling, job placement, and follow- 
up of former pupils. Tliough these functions were conceived in a 
relatively narrow sense, the important fact remains that they were 
recognized as guidance functions. 

There is some evidence of interest in educational problems 
about the time of Parsons’ work in Boston. In 1909, counselors 
were appointed in the Boston schools and Reed repoib that some 
of them were primarily educational counselors.® Jesse B. Davis was 
interested in working with high school pupils in Michigan, be- 
ginning at Central High School in Detroit about 1907- It is reason- 
able to assume that the educational problems of pupils occupied 
some of his attention at the Detroit school, and later when he be- 

•Braver, John M., History of Vocational Guidance, p. 61. New' York: copy- 
right 1943 by Harper and Brothers, and used by their permission. 

• Reed, Anna Y., Guidance and Personnel Services in Education. Ithaca: ComeU 
University Press, 19.44. 7 * 
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came principal of the Grand Rapids high school. However, emphasis 
upon the vocational aspects of guidance services remained p 
dominant throughout the early years of guidance activities. A broa et 
concept and practice were certain to be an outgrowth of the ex- 
perience accumulated from these early beginnings. 


1908: THE VOCATION BUREAU OF BOSTON 

The Vocation Bureau of Boston, established by Frank Parsons 
in 1908, was devoted primarily to assisting young people to make 
vocational choices based upon a knowledge of their occupationa 
aptitudes and interests.'® Parsons’ concept of vocational guidance 
was expressed in his book, Choosing a location, as embracing three 
broad factors: (i) a clear understanding of yourself; (2) a knowl 
edge of the requirements and conditions for success in different 
lines of work; and (3) true reasoning on the relation of these two 
groups of facts. Parsons introduced the term yocational guidance, 
which he described as a process designed to “aid young people m 
choosing an occupation, preparing themselves for it, finding an 
opening in it, and building up a career of efficiency and success. 
This definition of vocational guidance is strikingly similar to the 
one now subscribed to by the National Vocational Guidance As- 
sociation that “vocational guidance is the process of assisting the 
individual to choose an occupation, prepare for, enter upon, and 
progress in it.” Though one might look with tolerance upon Parsons 
restricted concept of choosing a specific occupation, the complexity 
of modem occupational life makes it difficult to accept the same 
narrow viewpoint today. 


1908: PLAN FOR TRAINING COUNSELORS 
Parsons considered counseling for individuals as an essential guid- 
ance service. Brewer notes that his interpretation of the nature of 
counseling was consistent with present-day belief that for the in- 
dividual counseling is a learning process rather than an advice- 
giving situation. Parsons’ recognition of the tendency of adults 


This discussion of the Boston experiment is based 
tory of Vocational Guidance, Chapters V and VI, 


largely upon Brewer’s 
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to give advice rather than assist individuals to become increasingly 
self-directive is clearly indicated. In October, igo8, just nine months 
after the establishment of the Vocation Bureau, a plan for training 
counselors was announced. Parsons’ conviction that counseling de- 
served to touch the lives of young people everywhere was indicated 
by his suggestion that it become a part of the public school system 
in every community. The announcement of the School for Vocational 
Counselors reproduced by Brewer (page 63) states that its purpose 
was “to fit young men to become vocation counselors and manage 
vocation bureaus in connection with Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciations, schools, colleges, universities, and public systems, associa- 
tions and business establishments anywhere in the country.” 

1909: GUniANCE WORK IN BOSTON SCHOOLS 

The work of the Vocation Bureau led to an active interest in guid- 
ance services among certain leaders in the Boston schools. Early 
in 1909 the Board of Superintendents stated that definite assistance 
should be given pupils in choosing a high-school curriculum. 'The 
Bureau, now under the direction of David Stone Wheeler,^' offered 
to appoint a full-time director to help with the work, "to hold 
conferences, to prepare counselors, to conduct visits to factories, 
to give lectures for graduating classes, and to keep a record of the 
work accomplished.”*^ The Board accepted Wheeler’s offer, and a 
committee, composed largely of principals, was established to give 
direction to the work. The formulation of this committee was fol- 
lowed by appointment of 117 counselors, one for each elementary 
and secondary school in the Boston system. Unfortunately, this early 
attempt to establish a systemwide guidance program did not lead 
immediately to a permanent organization. The counselors appointed 
were hampered by conditions which are still found in a great many 
unsuccessful attempts to develop guidance programs in schools. 
The need for time scheduled in the daily school program was not 
considered to be of sufficient importance to make such provision, 

Fnnk Parsons died on Scptembei’ 26, 1908. 

Brewer, John M., History of Vocational Guidance. New York: Harper and 
Brolhen, 1942. P. 76. 
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and a request for funds to provide tools, supplies, and matenals 
was not granted. 

1913: A VOCATIONAL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT ESTABLISHED 

Though guidance activities continued in the Boston schools, 
they appear to have lacked adequate organization and coordination 
for several years following the appointment of counselors in 1909. 

In November, 1910, Louis P. Nash, who had been secretary 0 
the directional committee of principals, was designated to investi- 
gate and report plans for the better establishment of vocationa 
guidance. Nash’s recommendation that a department of vocational 
guidance be organized was not acted upon. In pointing out the 
need for such a department, he wrote: 

A course of study upon vocations should be offered in the high schools, 
and be required of all pupils whose plans are not decided. A number or 
typical occupations should be carefully studied, by means of books, lec- 
tures by experts in the several subjects, visits to establishments, and m 
other ways practicable. ... A pupil who has thus made careful study or 
certain t^ical occupations will have acquired a method of studying with 
relation to his future.'* 

During the period from 1909 to 1913 the Vocation Bureau con- 
tinued to work with Boston counselors. Richard D. Allen, later 
Director of Guidance in Providence, had affiliated with the Bureau 
and in that connection had produced pamphlets and books con- 
cerned with occupational opportunities and requirements. A series 
of conferences was held with the school counselors in Boston under 
Allen’s leadership, dealing with the principles of vocational guid- 
ance and with occupational information presented in talks by men 
and women engaged in certain occupations. 

In 1912, a placement bureau was organized by a group of persons 
not connected with either the Vocation Bureau or the schools. The 
public schools participated in this undertaking to the extent oi 
permitting the use of school buildings for the work. It appears 
that the placement bureau was concerned only with assisting pupils 

** P- 77 - Copyright 19^1 by Harper and Brothen, and used by their per- 
mission. 
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to find jobs, and that no studied effort was made to achieve place- 
ments based upon a knowledge of the capacities and limitations of 
the individual. However, the activities of the Bureau, coupled with 
Nash’s recommendation in 1911 that a department of vocational 
guidance be established, doubtless contributed to establishment of 
a Vocational Information Department in 1913. The importance 
with which this new department was regarded is indicated by the 
fact that it was placed under the direction of an assistant super- 
intendent. Previous efforts to offer guidance services to pupils had 
been left largely to outside agencies with scarcely more than moral 
support from school officials. The committee of principals, which 
had been the chief stimulating force within the schools, was now 
replaced by a department with adminatrative status, with Laura 
F> Wentworth as its half-time director. Its announced purpose was 
“to collect vocational information and distribute it to teachers, 
pupils, and parents.”^"* Historically, the importance of the Vocational 
Information Department lay in the fact that the public schools of 
Boston had now accepted responsibility for limited guidance serv- 
ices for pupils. 

1913: BOSTON COUNSELORS REAPPOINTED 
That the Vocational Information Department was to make a 
serious effort to achieve its announced purpose was indicated soon 
after its inception. Miss Wentworth’s responsibilities were more 
far-reaching than the nature of the Department might have suggested 
to the casual observer. Bre^ver records that one of her first acts was 
to secure reappointment of the counselors who had volunteered for 
service in 1909. Moreover, the counselors were now to hold regular 
office hours for counseling and were to divide the work so that both 
drop-outs and graduates would be reached. The character of the 
work carried on is suggested by the superintendent’s report of June 
30, 1913, which tells of meetings of the counselors ananged by the 
Vocation Bureau, and of materials provided for the counselors 
by the Vocational Information Department, including a plan for 
an occupational information course one-half hour per week, open to 
Ibid., p, 80. 
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eighth-grade graduating classes and all other pupils thirteen years old 
and over. This course was to include information on charactensti 
important for success, talks on vocations and on schoo s preparing 
for various colleges, visits to industries and schools, biographic 
and occupational readings, and discussions on job-getting, obtairiing 
employment certificates, health and work hazards, and use of leisur 


1915; DEPARTMENT OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ESTABLISHED 

The interest shown by the Boston public schools in accepting 
Tesponsibility for providing guidance services as a tax-supporte 
function of education was evidenced in the establishment ^ 
Vocational Information Department. This step forward encourage 
the founders of the Placement Bureau, still under private auspices, 
to expect that their work would be taken over and supported by the 
schools. They were not disappointed, for in April, 191 $» Depart- 
ment of Vocational Guidance was established to include placement 
and supervision of the work of the school counselors. Brewer says 
in this connection: 

The development of educational and vocational guidance in Boston 
schools has been continuous and effective. The conferences with elemen- 
tary school counselors were continued until the system was reorganizes 
with intermediate schools, and the department thereupon assisted in organ- 
izing educational guidance in the intermediate schools. The work at the 
central office has been extended and includes counseling, record keeping* 
collection of vocational information, placement, and follow-up reports on 
recent graduates. All of the high schools are served by at least one coun- 
selor attached to the Department. Four have counselors assigned on full 
time.^® 


It is interesting to note that the present practice of certificating 
counselors originated in Boston in 1915, the same year the De- 
partment of Vocational Guidance was established. Brewer states that 
in December of that year the School Committee adopted standards 
for counselors, requiring adequate study of education plus experience 
Ibtd., p. 81. 

Ibid., p. 84. Copyright 1942 by Harper and Brothers and used by their pd" 
mission. 
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in a vocational school or in special vocational service as approved 
by the Board of Superintendents. 

Other Early Guidance Experiments 

The account presented here of the Boston experiment in guid- 
ance services is not intended to imply that interest in this new 
aspect of education centered there alone. It does, however, ser\'e 
to illustrate the manner in which a number of agencies and indi- 
viduals brought a unified influence to bear upon the problem. This 
convergence of interests suggests a pattern of growth which has 
characterized the evolution and expansion of guidance services as 
we know them today. The Boston Vocation Bureau was concerned 
with the vocational aspects of guidance activities at the outset. 
A little later we find the Boston public schools showing an interest 
in assisting pupils to make curricular choices, an indication that 
a relationship between educational and vocational choices was rec- 
ognized. A third element, that of placement, was introduced by a 
group of persons not connected with either the Bureau or the 
public schools. This early pattern of gradual expansion of the scope 
of guidance services has continued to the present time. 

Concurrent with the Boston experiment, guidance activities were 
being carried on in the public schools of New York City. The work 
there was begun by the High School Teachers’ Association under 
the leadership of Eli W. Weaver, In several of its aspects, it 
paralleled the early activities in the Boston schools. Volunteer coun- 
selors appeared in several high schools; vocational information and 
placement received some attention. One new concept appears to 
have originated in the New York experiment, that of supervision 
of pupils placed on part-time jobs. 

In 1911, the Cincinnati public schools began work in vocational 
guidance under the leadership of Frank P. Goodwin, Director of 
the Department of Civil and Vocational Service. Reed states that 
the plan for Cincinnati included; (1) a study of the individual 
and use of personnel record cards; (2) systematic effort to keep 
the life-career motive before high-school pupils; (5) collection of 
occupational information including that on the personal factors 
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which make for success in different lines of U) 

of opportunities for advanced training, especially ‘ | 

and (5) better adaptation of school courses to the voca 1 

”'That the Cincinnati plan represented a rather f 

guidance services is clear from the Bve elements which 
Further evidence of its breadth is suggested by Goodwin s ^ 
conditions which he proposed as essential to successful voca 1 
guidance programs in large high schools: (1) the appointmen or 
a director with time for supervision; (2) a school organic 1 
which will permit the close contact of each pupil with at least 0 
teacher of the right type; (3) the exercise of an intelligent an 
sympathetic helpfulness on the part of the teacher; (4) a 
analysis of the personal characteristics of each pupil; (5) ^ 

standing of the relation of school work to the life-career motive, 
and (6) the adaptation of school work to the vocational needs 

of the community,^® ^ i, 1. 't 

The Cincinnati plan is interesting for its implications in that « 
suggests concepts which are accepted today as essential to effective 
guidance services. The appointment of a director of the activities 
involved in providing guidance services was a recognition of^ the 
need for responsible leadership, a concept which is now wide > 
accepted. Goodwin's belief that administrative organization shou 
insure close personal contact of pupils with “at least one teacher 
of the right type” suggests the principle of counseling services fo^ 
all pupils. His use of the phrase, “teacher of the right type, ’ implies 
recognition of current thinking that staff members who perform the 
counseling function should possess certain desirable personal charac- 
teristics. Though the provision of the Cincinnati plan that a logical 
analysis of the personal characteristics of each pupil be made ^vas 
subscribed to by Parsons and others, its importance as a principle was 
doubtless more firmly entrenched in the thinking of educators by vii' 
tue of its repetition. Finally, Goodwin's plan made specific mention 


Reed, Anna Y., Guidance and Personnel Services in Education. Ithaca: Co 
nell University Press, 1944. P. 10. 

** Ibid., p. 11. 
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of the need for adapting the curriculum to the vocational needs of the 
community. This provision suggested the need for studying the occu- 
pational opportunities and requirements in the community with a 
view to planning the school’s occupational training program to pre- 
pare young workers for employment in jobs available in the com- 
munity. 

The work of Jesse B. Davis in Detroit, and to a greater extent in 
Grand Rapids, occurred about tlie time the work of the Vocation 
Bureau was beginning to reach into the public schools of Boston. 
Davis’ interest in guidance services introduced one notable variation 
by comparison with the Boston program. It will be remembered that 
the interest generated in the Boston schools came from without, 
largely through the Vocation Bureau and the privately sponsored 
Committee on Placement. Davis took a position of leadership in 
Grand Rapids and actively sought the participation of community 
agencies and organizations in carrying on the guidance program at 
Central High School. This new practice of providing leadership from 
within the school and utilizing resources in the community to supple- 
ment the school's efforts is now recognized as essential to program 
development. 

Though the interest shown in providing guidance services was not 
confined during this period to New York, Cincinnati, Grand Rapids, 
■sxvd, < 2 >i 

the growing interest in the field on the part of schools. Brewer pre- 
sents an exhaustive account of early developments, including a 
detailed chronological account of the establishment of permanent 
guidance departments. The reader who is interested in a comprehen- 
sive account of the origins and early development of guidance services 
in education will find Brewer's account of impelling interest.^® 

Who Really Originated Guidance Services? 

It is not important that the origin of guidance services be credited ' 
to any individual, or to any particular period of history. A cross-section 
examination of a particular period or locality would present a view of 

'^•Biewer, John M., History of Vocation^ New Yorl:: Harper and 

Brothers, 1942. /' / f , 
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guidance services at that paitieulat time and place. 

do not leave "footprints on the sands of time. Rather do t y 

from a need and evolve gradually until "PP™P"f 

developed for satisfying the need which fostered them. JP | 

pattern was followed in the case of guidance services. Reed points 

that social movements 


are not set down full-fledged among us, even though such may appear ‘0 
be the case. Rather, from very small and unimportant beginnings, ^ 
fied as they progress by social and economic conditions and m their tang ' 
ble form adapted to the cultural milieu in which they find [ 

they evolve very slowly until eventually there ate observable evidences tna 
a new movement has come into being. It is these tangible evidences o 
crystallization of a movement which are often accepted, and dated, as 
genesis or origin of the movement. Hence it is logical that such 
as guidance should be credited by the casual student to one or mo 
apparently spontaneous events or happenings which others have aC' 
cepted as beginnings, or primary causal factors. In reality, they at 
symbols of a change which has lalcen place in the established culture 
pattern.®® 

Brewer cites the work of George A. Merrill in San Francisco, Jesse 
B. Davis in Detroit and Grand Rapids, and of others interested in the 
field of guidance during the early periods. Of the work of these per- 
sons who were active during the years of its perceptible beginnings 
Brewer says; 


It is impossible for us, at tiiis distance, to estimate the effect of these 
activities, or compare them with those of Parsons and Bloomfield. . • ■ 
should rather consider all of these efforts cumulative and maintain that 
the "movement” grew out of the efforts of all the early pioneers, not ex- 
cluding any. It seems truth to say that at least so far as common opinion is 
concerned the chief impetus of the movement points back toward the 
beginnings by Parsons. We cannot deny, however, that such opinions are 
psychological, depending upon trends early begun and particularly upori 
publicity. The reader is invited to remember that the credit for the inaugu* 
ration of any important movement must usually be shared.®^ 

20 Reed, Anna Y., Guidance and Personnel Services in Education, p. lo. Ithaca- 
copyright 1944 by Cornell Univeirity Press, and used by their permission. 

Brewer, John M., History of Vocational Guidance, p. 51. New Yorh; copy* 
right 194® hy Harper and Brothers, and used by their permission. 
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The brief survey of the developments in guidance activities pre- 
sented in this chapter points to a pattern which may he described as 
progressing by stages. True, any attempt to establish arbitrary eras 
marking progressive stages of development would have to take account 
of all previous experiments in the field. Growth must be thought of 
as represented by a continuum rather than by discrete stages sepa- 
rated by the element of time. Once early experiments were begun, 
progress assumed both horizontal and vertical growth characteristics 
year after year. 

Guidance Services Grew Steadily 

Though perhaps fewer than a dozen school systems had established 
guidance programs in the ten-year period following the founding of 
the Vocation Bureau in Boston, this period was one of significance for 
future development. There was ample evidence of the expansion of 
certain concepts upon which more comprehensive services could be 
developed. Many educators had been made aware of the need for 
planned guidance services, and numerous experiments, many of them 
short-lived, pointed to at least three significant gains: 

1. A few school administrators had recognized the need for guidance serv- 
ices and had brought to the task of developing those services the im- 
portant element of administrative support. 

2. Recognition of the need for providing responsible staff leadership for 
guidance programs had become apparent. 

3. A group of tools and techniques essential to effective guidance pro- 
grams were started on the long road to development and refinement. 


GROWTH AT THE NATIONAL LEVEL 
The growth of interest in guidance services and the activities which 
that interest fostered were carried forward without benefit of any 
regional or national organizations which might have served as media 
for exchanging practices and points of vierv. Doubtless some informa- 
tion about the experiences of school sj'stcms attempting guidance 
services found its way into other hands by one means or another. In 
general, however, there was no established plan for the e.xchange of 
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information between the schools which might have ™de ^twe 
use of the experiences of others. Absence of such shmulation to en 
courage and assist other schools to develop guidance activities doubt- 
less inhibited more rapid growth. A school might have ^ 

practices already found impracticable in other schools. A partial 
answer to the need for eliminating duplication of failure, as we as 
for sharing successful practices, was likely to be found m nationa 
organizations devoted to the development and improvement of gui ' 
ance services. The origin of such organizations was inevitable. 


The National Vocational Guidance Association 

In March, 1910, the Boston Chamber of Commerce sponsored the 
first national conference on vocational guidance. This conference was 
significant in two particulars; first, it served as the genesis of the 
National Vocational Guidance Association, the first national organ- 
ization devoted to the promotion of guidance services in the schools, 
and secondly, it provided the first opportunity on a large scale for 
persons interested in guidance work to exchange points of view and 
information concerning current practices. Brewer’s account of the 
conference reveals a remarkable insight on the part of educational and 
lay leaders into some of the problems and principles of guidance serv- 
ices even as they are recognized today. The concept of specialized 
training for counselors was expressed by lay leaders as well as by those 
in the field of guidance. The counselor was depicted as one capable of 
escape from biases in assisting boys and girls to plan for the future, 
one who provided facts and interpretations about the individual him- 
self and about the area in which plans were to be made. Speakers at 
the conference cautioned against the tendency of some persons to pre- 
scribe plans for the individual, and emphasized that the pupil and his 
parents were responsible for making decisions once the counselor had 
helped to introduce the pertinent facts bearing upon the choice or 
plan to he made. One speaker stated that the import of the counsel- 
ing concept lay in its interest in the individual rather than in the tra- 
ditional practice of dealing solely with groups of pupils. 

The discussions at the Boston conference were devoted almost ex- 
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specifically to counseling pupils with vocational problems. Brewer re- 
ports that Jesse B. Davis gave an account of guidance activities carried 
on in Grand Rapids through the English classes and was at first ruled 
out of order .®2 Davis alone seems to have recognized the possibilities 
for providing occupational and educational information related to 
subject matter fields through teachers. The tenor of the conference 
was that vocational guidance should be provided by the schools for 
pupils before they entered gainful employment. Occupational choice 
was considered in a restrictive sense. The concept of the individual's 
consideration of a life’s work in terms of a broad occupational area 
had not yet been accepted. Nor was there any discussion suggestive of 
recognition that the educational, vocational, and personal-social prob- 
lems were inseparable in the counseling process. Nevertheless, the 
Boston eonference was a significant step toward crystallization of in- 
terest in guidance services. The thinking of the times represented 
wholesome pioneering in a new movement destined to assume an 
important role in education from kindergarten through the graduate 
level. 

A second national conference on vocational guidance was held in 
New York City in October, 1912, at which plans were initiated for 
establishing a national organization to further the interests of voca- 
tional guidance. The organization committee recommended, at the 
third national conference, held in Grand Rapids in October, 1913, 
that an independent national organization be formed. In aceeptance 
of the committee’s recommendation, a provisional constitution was 
adopted and the first officers were elected for the National Vocational 
Guidance Association. 

This brief review of the origin of a national organization devoted to 
furthering interest in guidance services is not intended to present his- 
torical details surrounding its inception. Rather, it is hoped that the 
reader will recognize that the fundamental principles and concepts re- 
lating to guidance services are firmly rooted in the past. Though iden- 
tifiable guidance services are relatively recent in education, the need 
for them has existed at least sinee the beginning of formal education. 
Tlie conference which led to the founding of the National Vocational 
p. 159, footnote. 
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Guidance Association served to crystallize a few of the ^ 

concepts upon which later developments were to rest. The estabhs 
ment of a national organization to further interest in this develop- 
ment not only gave evidence of a need for guidance services, but a so 
provided machinery for active promotion of guidance practices. Un- 
fortunately, the Association has continued to emphasize vocational 
guidance as a somewhat separate aspect of the guidance process, t 
has not always appeared to be sufficiently sensitive to the broadened 
concept of guidance services, a concept which recognizes that educa- 
tional, vocational, personal-social, and other needs of individuals are 
interminably bound together in such a manner as to defy dealing with 
one without at the same time dealing with all of the others. Despite 
this criticism, the National Vocational Guidance Association has 
been an important influence in the growth of guidance services in the 
schools. Occupations, the Vocational Guidance Journal, is the only 
professional organ devoted exclusively to the publication of articles 
of interest to counselors, teachers, and others interested in the fieW 
of guidance. 


The National Occupational Conference 
Tire need for an organization devoted to the study of occupational 
adjustment problems led to the founding of the National Occupa- 
tional Conference in February, 1933. Brewer, in writing of the estab- 
lishment of the N.O.C., says: 

Depression was playing havoc with the schools of the nation. Thousands 
of youth were being graduated from schools and colleges annually into a 
world that had millions of unemployed adults and seemed to offer no 
occupational security for anyone. Here and there, however, were cities and 
institutions in which youth in surprising numbers went from school to 
work in occupations for which they had been trained. Some of these 
schools approximated perfect placement records. Others were solving the 
problems of vocational guidance in commendable fashion. Nowhere, how- 
ever, was there an agency for clearing information and practice concerning 
the problem. Out of this central dearinghouse the National Occupational 
Conference was created.*® 

S3 Ibid., p. 264. Copyright 1942 by Harper and Brothers, and used by their per* 
TTiission. In Chapter xix, Brewer ^ves a detailed account of the founding and work 
of the National Occupational Conference, 
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The activities of the N.O.C. included studies and research related 
to the problems of occupational adjustment, publication of several 
books and pamphlets, and, for a time, joint support of Occupations. 
In January, 1936, the N.O.C. established the Occupational Index,^ 
a service which continues to issue a periodic annotated inde.x of books 
and pamphlets relating to the broad field of guidance services. The 
Index service issues occupational pamphlets covering a variety of 
occupations, including a description of the major features of each 
occupation and the opportunities and requirements related to it. In 
addition to these, the National Occupational Conference caused to 
be published several books in the general field of vocational guidance, 
including Job Satisfaction by Robert Hoppock, Books About Jobs by 
Willard E. Parker, and Aptitudes and Aptitude T esting by Walter V. 
Bingham. The books by Hoppock and Bingham are today standard 
references in their respective areas. These publications, as well as the 
other activities of the N.O.C., were made possible through grants 
from the Carnegie Corporation. 

Perhaps the most significant of the services tendered by the N.O.C. 
was in connection with the field service function, which it took over 
from the National Vocational Guidance Association at the time of its 
inception. This service involved meeting requests for lists of references 
dealing with methods of carrying on various kinds of vocational guid- 
ance activities. In Brewed s detailed analysis of the lists of references, 
reprints, abstracts, and research one gets a notion of the vast extent 
of this service.^” 

During the six 5ears of its e.xistence the N.O.C. received more than 
16,000 requests for help with vocational guidance problems from 
schools and colleges, students, business and public semce organiza- 
tions, and state and Federal agencies. More than 5,000 of these re- 
quests were for assistance through other means than printed materials. 
The members of the N.O.C. staff traveled extensively over the coun- 
try to assist local communities in developing guidance programs. Tire 
particubr significance of the field semce lay in the fact that there was 
great demand for it. Many local communities demonstrated an inter- 

r* Now published by Personnel Scn-iccs. Inc., PeapaeJ:. N. J. 

Ibid., p. 171. 
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est in developing guidance programs, and the need for a 
national agency to meet this need became evident. As we shall 
later, other forces were at work at creating such a service agency m 
U. S. Office of Education. 


The President’s Advisory Committee on Education 

An Advisory Committee on Education was appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States on September 19, 1936, for the initial pur- 
pose of making a study of the existing program of Federal aid for 
vocational education, the relation of such training to general educa 
tion and to prevailing economic and social conditions, and the extent 
of the need for an expanded program of Federal aid for vocational 
education. In the committee's report of February, 1938, two significant 
recommendations influenced the further development of guidance 
services in the schools. First, the Committee pointed out that there 
was need for an occupational outlook service to provide information 
on a national, state, and local basis regarding the number of recruits 
required annually in each of the major occupational fields, and the 
number in training for each occupation. Second, the Committee 
recommended that a sound program of vocational education should 
include not only training, hut also guidance and placement services. 
The report pointed out that schools furnishing vocational education 
should provide adequate guidance services for pupils, and should co- 
operate closely with public employment offices in the initial place- 
ment and adjustment of those leaving the full-time school. 

The Occupational Outlook Service Is Established 
The first-mentioned recommendation of the President’s Advisory 
Committee resulted in the establishment of the Occupational Out- 
look Service in the Department of Labor in 1940. The outlook pro- 
gram set about immediately to supply schools with information 
designed to assist them to plan training programs and related curric- 
ula in accordance with prospective employment opportunities for 
graduates. After suspension of services of this kind during the war, the 
OuMook Service resumed its occupational research activities and now 
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supplies the schools with valuable information concerning occupa- 
tional opportunities, requirements, and trends on the national scene. 

The Occupational Information and Guidance Service 
The recommendation of the President's Committee that schools 
furnishing vocational education should provide adequate guidance 
services for pupils led to establishment of the Occupational Informa- 
tion and Guidance Service in the U. S. Office of Education. On 
October 28, 1938, the Commissioner of Education issued Circular 
Letter 2107 to chief state school officers headed: Inauguration of a 
Program of Occupational Information and Guidance. This communi- 
cation said in part: 

For a number of months we have had under consideration the inaugura- 
tion of a program of occupational infonnation and guidance in cooperation 
with the States. In planning the program we have had the advice and 
counsel of a large number of persons who by training and experience are 
well qualified to advise with the staff of the Office of Education. 

The Office' of Education conceives it to be the duty of those charged 
with the administration of vocaHonal education to provide thorough voca- 
tional instruction to all those who need and can profit from such instruc- 
tion. At the same time due care should be exercised in the admission of 
students to vocational courses. The characteristics, needs, and abilities of a 
prospective entrant as well as the requirements and opportunities of the 
occupation should be taken into consideration. 

A great majority of the students in the all-day vocational schools come 
from other secondary schools of junior or senior grade. The extent to which 
the other secondary schools are able to acquaint their pupils with occupa- 
tional opportunities and requirements, on the one hand, and their own 
possibilities of meeting these requirements, on the other hand, largely 
determine the degree to which pupils seeking admittance to the vocational 
schools are headed in the right direction. Not all pupils leaving school to 
enter a gainful occupation •wiW have the advantage of vocational training. 
Some of them will return to the part-time or evening school to secure 
training supplementary to their emplojincnt. 

All of these considerations make the \’Ocational schools vitally concerned 
with some kind of program of counseling and guidance, which will in- 
clude as one of its major features an attack on the problems of occupa- 
tional adjustment. 
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In view of the foregoing, the Office of Education is now undertaking 
through cooperation with the States the promotion of a nation-wide move- 
ment toward building up an effective program of occupational intorma- 
tion and guidance.^® 

The several references to vocational students in the Commissioner s 
communication to the states stem from the fact that the Occupa- 
tional Information and Guidance Service was established in the Voca- 
tional Division of the Office of Education through use of Federal 
vocational education funds provided mainly through the George- 
Deen Act. That neither the Office of Education nor the states were 
interested in promoting guidance services of an exclusively vocational 
character is made clear in a document, Principles Underlying the 
Organization and Administration of the Occupational Information 
and Guidance Service, issued by the Office of Education in 1940. The 
statement of principle included in the publication says, in part: 

The functions to be performed by the Occupational Information and 
Guidance Service are to be as broad and complete as it is practicable for 
the Office to provide for at any given time within the limits of funds, co- 
operative assistance from various organizations, both within the govern- 
ment and outside, and other assets. The activities in which the Service 
will be interested will include such phases of guidance as vocational guid- 
ance, personal guidance, educational guidance, and placement, \^ffiilc> 
with respect to personnel, no service in the Office can now be said to be 
complete, the various divisions or services go as far as possible in their 
respective fields in meeting needs or requests for service. Thus, for ex- 
ample, in the field of education for exceptional children, a service which 
would require fifteen or hventy professional workers in the office if it were 
even to approximate “completeness” in numbers and types of persons 
needed, we have only one specialist. Yet this specialist is responsible for 
representing the Office in handling all problems and service in this par- 
ticular field. 

State Guidance Supervisors Appointed 

The action of the Commissioner of Education which established 
the Occupational Information and Guidance Service at the national 
level made it possible to use Federal vocational funds to establish 
guidance offices in State Departments of Education. The funds made 

“ U. S. Office of Education, Circular Letter 2107, Washington, D. C., i 93 ®- 
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available for Uiis purpose were provided by Congress for the promo- 
tion of vocational education in agriculture, business education, home- 
making, and trade and industrial education. The Commissioner’s 
ruling permitted states to use funds made available through the 
Smith-Hughes (igiy) and George-Deen (1936) Vocational Educa- 
tion Acts. 

The availability of Federal funds led almost immediately to estab- 
lishment of state guidance ofSces in several states. The stimulating 
effect is evidenced by the fact that of ten state guidance offices in 
operation within three years after the Commissioner’s communica- 
tion only one was established prior to 1938. 

The Geoige-Baiden Act; A New Impetus 
Prior to 1946 the use of Federal funds for guidance purposes in the 
statfe was limited to the support of a guidance office in the State De- 
partment of Education. With the passage of the George-Batden Act 
in that year, the guidance purposes for which Federal funds might be 
used was broadened to include other activities at the state and local 
levels. Though the funds appropriated by the Act were designated for 
the promotion of vocational education, the Act provided that they 
might also be used for certain guidance purposes. 

Guidance Purposes for Which George-Barden Funds May Be Used 

Since the George-Barden Act did not specify the guidance purposes 
for which appropriated funds might be used, the U. S. Commissioner 
of Education, acting upon the authority of his Office, ruled that they 
might be used for four purposes at state and local levels. Those pur- 
poses are; 

1. The maintenance of a state program of supervision. 'This pro- 
vision did not extend the scope of state supervision since the Com- 
missioner’s ruling of 1938 had made this function possible. However, 
the remaining three purposes did make possible the further expansion 
of guidance services in the states. 

2. Reimbursement of salaries of counselor-trainers. The earlier 
vocational educational acts had provided funds for reimbursing the 
salaries and necessary travel expenses of teacher trainers in agricul- 
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tural, distributive, homemaking, and trade and industrial education. 
Since these acts made no reference to guidance services, the Com- 
missioner's ruling had extended use of Federal funds only to state 
supervision of guidance services. And though counselor training is not 
specifically mentioned in the George-Barden Act, the reference to 
teacher training was held to apply also to counselor training. Accord- 
ingly, most states have subscribed to this interpretation and at least 
thirteen states reported in 1949 that Federal funds were being em- 
ployed to reimburse the salaries of counselor trainers, most of whom 
are staff members of publicly supported college or university staffs. 

3. Research in the field of guidance. Interpretation of the George- 
Barden Act included a proviso that these funds might be used by the 
states for employing personnel for carrying on research in the field of 
guidance. Though research in many areas affecting guidance services 
is sorely needed, the states have been slow in establishing well-defihed 
research activities. The chief reason for this lag appears to be lack of 
sufficient funds to support adequately the several programs which 
draw upon Federal and state vocational funds. 

4. Reimbursement of salaries of local guidance supervisors and 
counselors. The authority granted the states for employing Federal 
vocational funds for reimbursing the salaries of local guidance work- 
ers has been exercised to a greater extent than it has for supporting 
counselor training and research. That is to say, a greater sum of 
money is being spent for reimbursing local counselors than for coun- 
selor trainers. However, about an equal number of states are providing 
reimbursement for counselors and counselor trainers. 


Immediate Effects of the Georg^Barden Act 

The availability of Federal funds for the promotion and develop- 
ment ot guidance services has served to expand state guidance staffs; 

Opportunities in the field of guid- 
>nci A 1.^ ^‘oistrators, counselors, and other guidance workers; and 
cplnrc ^ocr^sed number of local guidance supervisors and coun- 
r\f Occupational Information and Guidance Service 

e ^ ce 0 ducation has niged the expansion of state staffs for 
pcrvision an research, many states have devoted first attention to 
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enlarging counselor-training opportunities and the expansion of local 
guidance programs: While these two aspects of improved guidance 
services are important, the need for expanding state staffs adequate for 
assisting local schools in the development and improvement of guid- 
ance programs represents a greater immediate need. Especially is there 
pressing need for research personnel at the state level. As previously 
pointed out, provision for continuous research related to the planning, 
operation, and evaluation of guidance services has received compara- 
tively little stimulation through use of Federal funds. Several states 
now operate experimental guidance programs in local schools as dem- 
onstration projects, and some research is being carried forward in 
these centers. On the whole, however, too little attention is being 
given to qualitative evaluation of guidance services in local schools. 
The inadequacies of quantitative evaluation are well known. Such 
data as the number of interviews conducted by counselors, hours 
spent in guidance activities, or other similar information can no 
longer be accepted as conclusive evidence of the effectiveness of guid- 
ance programs. True evaluation lies in the quality of guidance services 
as reflected in the better adjustment of youth to the society in which 
they live. 


OTHER IMPORTANT GUIDANCE ORGANIZATIONS 
The foregoing account of the National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion is presented as an illustration of the growth pattern in the field of 
guidance. Though other organizations, most of them of more recent 
origin than N.V.G.A., ate of equal importance in the development of 
guidance services, the Association stemmed from the early experi- 
ments in the Boston Vocation Bureau and in the public schools of 
that city. The work there stimulated an interest in the field which led 
to the first guidance conference at Boston in igro, which, in turn, 
resulted in the founding of a national professional organization. 

The Alliance for Guidance of Rural Youth, founded in 1914 as the 
Virginia Bureau of Vocations, later turned its attention to the needs of 
rural youth. Under the leadership of Dr. O. Latham Hatcher, the 
Alliance has stimulated the growth of cooperative guidance services in 
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numerous rural areas. Some of the operating principles of the Alliance 

suggest the nature and scope of its work: 

1. The need for cooperation among all agencies interested in guidance is 
stressed in order to bring real help to the rural boys and girls and also 
to avoid overlapping and wasted effort. 

2. The school is recognized as the primary agency in guidance and should 
be the center of its activities. 

3. A guidance committee, often covering as large an area as a county, 
should be formed, representative of the chief agencies available that 
can assist in the guidance program. 

4. Certain guidance activities should be undertaken only by guidance ex- 
perts; other nontechnical activities may be safely carried on by service 
agencies of various kinds. 

5. A definite plan should be formulated for interpreting guidance to the 
rural communities. A part of this plan is the publication of a rural 
guidance handbook. 

6. Experimentation in various plans of cooperation between the public 
schools and the different agencies available should be encouraged m 
order to find what are the most desirable methods of cooperation arid 
what will bring guidance aids most effectively to the boys and girls in 
rural districts.*^ 

The county or area cooperative plan proposed by the Alliance for 
providing guidance services in schools too small to employ full-time 
guidance workers has been widely used. Notable among these cooper- 
ative programs are those in Rockland County in New York, St. 
Francois County in Missouri, and the St. Clair River Area in south- 
eastern Michigan. 

The American College Personnel Association, a professional society 
of college personnel workers, has been influential in the development 
of guidance services in American colleges and universities. 

The American Psychological Association has a Counseling and 
Guidance Division, Division 17, which has a rapidly growing mem- 
bership. Its members are personnel psychologists and counselors from 
many fields, with a large number from counseling, clinical work, re- 
search, and teaching in colleges and universities. 

Among many other organizations devoted to professional activity in 

From PnndpJcs of Guidance by Arthur 1 . Tones, p. 481. Copyright 1945* 
Courtesy of McGraw-Hill BooV Company, New York. 
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the personnel field are the National Association of Deans of Women, 
National Association of Deans of Men, American Association of Col- 
legiate Registrars, and the National Association of Guidance Super- 
visors. 

Recent growth in the number of state associations of guidance 
workers indicates increasing interest in the formation of professional 
groups for the promotion and improveinent of guidance services. A 
survey conducted by the writer in June, 1950, revealed that eighteen 
of the thirty-eight states returning the survey blank now have state- 
wide associations of guidance workers. 
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accumulation of information as a guidance activity. In general, how- 
ever, the collection of adequate, pertinent pupil data stems from a 
desire to use them in assisting pupils to achieve self-understaiidmg, 
and when such is the case the process may he properly described as a 
guidance function. 

The information relating to the interests, aptitudes, expenences, 
plans, and needs of the individual has the characteristics of an in\en 
tory and hence the term individual inventory is often used to describe 
it. The extent to which effective counseling and its supporting services 
depend upon a knowledge of the individual often leads to the devel 
opment of the inventory service as a first step in developing a guid- 
ance program. It will become evident to the reader in later discussions 
of the various guidance services that understanding the individual is 
matter of first importance in carrying on an effective guidance pto- 
gram. 

Getting Information for Individuals 
The tasks of planning, choosing, and adjusting which continuously 
confront pupils suggest that they must have access to sources of iU' 
formation related to a wide range of personal interests and needs. 
The areas in which informational sources may be needed by pupils 
range from the school’s physical plant to highly specialized adjust- 
ment services in the community. The school is not only obligated to 
meet the need of pupils for essential sources of information through 
the efforts of teachers, counselors, and administrators, but also is sin- 
gularly equipped to offer this service. Information concerning curricu- 
lar and cocurricular offerings is a continuous need. Many pupils need 
similar facts concerning colleges, universities, and trade, business, and 
technical schools. The plans of others point to need for information 
about job opportunities and requirements. Some have need for in- 
formation and assistance in developing better study habits. Some have 
difficulties in their associations with others and may profit from 
printed and audio-visual aids devoted to human relationships. Tliem 
may be a demand on the part of many pupils for materials dealing 
with manners, personality improvement, boy and girl relationships, 
marriage, and a host of other areas related to the adjustment process. 
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Providing information of the types suggested here should not be 
regarded as “hand feeding” on the part of the school staff. In this 
activity the school should serve pupils in two ways; (i) by providing 
a reservoir of informational materials, and (a) by assisting pupils to 
interpret information related to their needs and interests. To make 
the information service maximally effective, definite plans should be 
made for discovering the areas in which pupils need informational 
sources. These needs may be learned through use of survey question- 
naires, information gathered by teachers in their daily association 
with pupils, and the interests and needs of pupils discovered by coun- 
selors in their relationships with them. Likewise, care should be exer- 
cised in planning methods of making information available to 
individuals and groups. Much of it may be disseminated through regu- 
lar classes, orientation groups, and counseling interviews. 

Counseling with Individuals 

Counseling is the service of the guidance program around which 
all others develop and function. The oft-heard statement that guid- 
ance is a personalized service emphasizes the key role of counseling 
as a guidance function. The tasks of collecting information about 
pupils and gathering sources of information needed by them in the 
planning process point to a need for methods of aiding them to match 
individual characteristics with opportunities and requirements in a 
variety of areas. Though generalized and exploratory aspects of this 
matching process may be considered by groups of pupils, the unique 
characteristics of each person require that he make choices, plans, 
interpretations, and adjustments individually. The nature of counsel- 
ing as a person-to-person relationship makes it peculiarly adapted to 
facilitating this process. 

The concept of counseling as the focal service of the guidance pro- 
gram does not detract from the value of supporting services. On the 
contrary, the efficacy of counseling is inevitably conditioned by the 
quality of each of its supporting activities. There is no hierarchy 
among guidance services. The position of counseling as the core of 
the guidance program stems from its nature as a vehicle for respecting 
and serving each person as a unique individual. 
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The Individual and the Next Step 
Though each pupil must make his own plans for present and future, 
the school has a responsibility for assisting him to plan for the nex 
step. This function is usually described as placement. Pupils are con- 
tinuously seeking or participating in new activities and experiences. 
The school may assist in this process by aiding the individual o 
understand better the significance of his interests, aptitudes, hmi 
tions, and needs. In light of adequate self-understanding, he is better 
prepared to interpret and use the informational sources availa c 
through the school. He is prepared better to evaluate and choose 
courses, curricula, and cocurricular, community, hobby, and lecrea 
tional activities. In many instances, the school may aid him in locat 
ing, evaluating, and choosing needed developmental and adjustive 
experiences. Through follow-up of the pupil, teachers and counselors 
may aid him to withdraw from activities which he entered for explore 
tory purposes so that he may seek another in which he can find a 
greater degree of satisfaction and adjustment. 

The placement service is an important one in achieving the objec- 
tives of individualized education. The need of pupils for participation 
in appropriate school and community activities in light of their indi- 
vidual interests, abilities, and needs is obvious. The difficulties in- 
herent in attempting to provide individualized placement services as 
an adjunct to classroom teaching are numerous. Satisfactory place- 
ment involves knowledge of the pupil, familiarity with the nature and 
purposes of a wide range of curricular, cocunicular, and community 
opportunities, and sufficient time for staff members to make the serv- 
ice available to pupils. Though some group activities are usually desir- 
able in carrying out the orientation aspects of placement, individual 
interpretations and choices must usually be considered with the aid of 
counseling. 

Aiding Individuals Toward Better Adjustments 
The function of placement is one step in a two-pronged service 
designed to aid pupils in selecting and adjusting to activities which 
for them are desirable. The second aspect of this dual service is fol' 
low-up. \Vliether the individual is assisted to secure placement in a 
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developmental or adjustive activity, in an occupation, or in any other 
next-step situation, the guidance worker has an obligation to keep in 
touch with him in order to assist witli the evaluation of that step in 
terms of its appropriateness. The next step chosen by the individual 
may not prove to be a satisfactory one, or he may need further coun- 
seling to achieve satisfactory adjustment to certain aspects of a new 
environment in which he finds himself. Placement implies a knowl- 
edge on the part of the guidance worker that the next situation has 
proved satisfactory. This knowledge can be gained only through the 
follow-up procedure. 

- Follow-up studies of former pupils are an important aspect of the 
follow-up service. The objectives, functions, and techniques of these 
studies are considered in detail in Chapter lo. 

Services to Staff Members 

A first obligation of the guidance program is that of serving the 
needs and interests of teachers. There are several ways in which this 
responsibility can be met. The information about pupils collected for 
guidance purposes is useful to teachers in understanding the apti- 
tudes, interests, needs, and problems of pupils in their classes. The 
assumption that teachers can always find time to study the inven- 
tories of pupils in their classes is sometimes not a realistic one. In 
addition to lack of time for this purpose, teachers often need help in 
synthesizing and interpreting pertinent information about pupils. 
The counselor should take time from other activities to schedule in- 
dividual conferences with teachers for the purpose of discussing 
pupils who are a source of concern to them. Many teachers put forth 
special effort to individualize instruction or otherwise attempt to 
meet the needs and interests of pupils once they are helped to recog- 
nize the adjustive value of such seivices- 
The in-service training activities which usually accompany the de- 
velopment and operation of the guidance program aid teachers by 
providing them with opportunities to acquire competencies needed in 
their role as guidance workers. Of equal importance is the personnel 
point of view which teachers may develop as participants in an in- 
scrv'ice education program. 
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The guidance program provides refenal resources for teachers who, 
by virtue of limited time and training, need the assistance of couri- 
selors in understanding and meeting the needs of pupils in their 
classes. It is extremely urgent that counselors attempt to meet the 
requests of teachers for aid in developing increased competence as 
teachers and as guidance workers. 

Teachers often need the assistance of counselors in obtaining and 
using informational materials related to their respective subjects. Tlie 
teacher’s responsibility for aiding pupils to recognize the educational, 
occupational, and personal implications of subject matter emphasizes 
the need for planning guidance activities with a view to aiding teach- 
ers to meet that obligation. 

Finally, the data gathered by the guidance program through follow- 
up studies and community surveys of various types often provide 
information related to the effectiveness of subject content and instruc- 
tional methods. The counselor is responsible for providing leadership 
in such studies and surveys as will aid in the evaluation of guidance 
and instructional services. It is the responsibility of the administration 
to make the results of such studies and surveys available to the staff, 
as well as to provide leadership in improving the educational program. 

Services to Administration 

Though curriculum revision is an administrative function, the guid- 
ance program may often accumulate information concerning the 
needs and interests of pupils, parents, and employers which points to 
a need for curriculum modifications. Especially helpful in appraising 
the curriculum are the results of follow-up studies of former pupils. 

The cooperative working relationships which counselors inevitably 
establish with certain community agencies and individuals tend to 
bring together the interests of school and community in serving the 
needs of pupils and adults. Such relationships are valuable to the ad- 
nunistiation since they expand the area of services to the community, 
an , not incidentally, promote community understanding and sup* 
port for the administration's educational program. 

Counselors are often called upon to provide services tor parents, 
particularly in the areas of testing and counseling. Such services tend 
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to develop more effective liaison between parents and the school. Of 
equal importance in gaining parental support is the provision of effec- 
tive counseling for pupils. 

Services to the Community 

An effective guidance program does not confine its activities to 
pupils. Many adults have need for certain of its services. The school 
often calls upon community agencies and individuals for assistance in 
providing services which the staff, for lack of facilities or skills, can- 
not provide. Certainly, the school has an equal obligation to offer its 
services to adults in the community. In many instances, requests 
which the school receives from adults for assistance must be referred 
to community agencies. By the same token, the school must provide 
needed assistance for persons referred to them by cooperating com- 
munity agencies. In no aspect of the educational program is the 
concept of the community school more applicable than in the area of 
guidance services. 

Services from the Community 

The need for community participation in the guidance program 
has already been suggested. Guidance services for pupils are primarily 
the responsibility of the school. However, in a larger sense this respon- 
sibility belongs to the community, with the school as one of its youth- 
serving agencies. The school must accept the obligation for leadership 
in developing those services which personnel and facilities qualify it 
to offer, and it must utilize and coordinate services available through 
appropriate community agencies, organizations, and individuals. 

Obviously, pupils need services and experiences not provided by 
most schools. Relatively few provide adequate services related to 
health, family welfare, recreational and character-building activities, 
job placement, and a number of other facilities sometimes needed in 
serving the varied requirements of pupils. Many community agencies 
are unaware of the need for their services in a comprehensive guid- 
ance program. Consequently, the school has a responsibility for defin- 
ing their role in the program as well as coordinating their activities 
with those of the school. The concept of guidance services as a com- 
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munity responsibility points to the need for cooperative planning as 
well as joint service. Community agencies should be urged to partrci- 
pate in program planning and development to insure their fu co 
operation in focusing a wide range of services upon the needs an 
problems of pupils. 

Staff Members as Guidance Workers 
Every staff member should contribute to the guidance program in 
accordance with individual aptitudes, interests, and available time* 
The relation of competencies to the nature of individual participation 
in the guidance program, as well as other factors which condition the 
contributions of staff members to the program, is discussed in later 
chapters. It cannot be emphasized too frequently that guidance serv- 
ices are not the responsibility of a few guidance specialists. Rather, 
they are the function of the entire staff with leadership and a sense of 
direction provided by an appropriately trained and experienced 
person. 

The Guidance Program Concept 

The guidance program is a coordinated group of services planned 
and carried out to assist pupils as they make essential plans, choices, 
interpretations, and adjustments. A school may have several unco- 
ordinated guidance services or a few services with a degree of coordi- 
nation and yet lack what one would describe as a guidance program. 
For instance, some schools collect and assemble pertinent informa* 
tion about^pupils, provide some needed informational sources, and 
carry on a limited number of placement and follow-up activities with 
some observable evidence of coordination. However, lack of assigned 
responsibility for program leadership, adequate counseling, planned 
evaluation, and systematic use of community resources combine to 
deny the claim sometimes made that the school has a guidance ^^ro- 
gram. Many schools have some guidance services but lack others 
which are essential to the achievement of objectives usually ascribed 
to a comprehensive guidance program. All pupils cannot be assisted 
adequately to make essential plans, choices, interpretations, and ad- 
justments in the absence of a planned counseling service. A school 
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jihich offers limited guidance services to some pupils can scarcely be 
said to have a guidance program. 

Coordination of guidance services into a program is essential for 
effective operation. The counseling service must be drawn into place- 
ment activities; information about pupils must be collected with a 
view to its use in counseling and other guidance services; information 
for pupils must be collected and assembled in a manner designed to 
reach and serve their needs and interests; definite procedures must be 
developed for drawing appropriate community services into every 
aspect of the guidance program, including its planning and develop- 
ment; and finally, evaluation must be a systematic procedure based 
upon the objectives established for the program. 

The concept of program organization, as contrasted with incidental 
services, is predicated upon the premise that guidance services are 
closely related in character and purpose, and that the absence of cohe- 
sive operation and sound program leadership is almost certain to 
result in failure of those services to grow in quality and effectiveness. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER READING 

Chapters 4 to 10, inclusive, present a detailed discussion of the 
topics included in the foregoing chapter. Carefully selected readings 
relating to each topic will be found at the close of these chapters. All 
such references include page or chapter numbers for the convenience 
of the reader. 



CHAPTER 4 


THE GUIDANCE PROGRAM AT WORK 


THE DESCRIPTION of guidance services presented 
in other chapters would be of relatively little value to teachers, ad- 
ministrators, and counselors in the absence of some suggestions con- 
cerning their operation as a coordinated program of activities 
integrated with the school’s total educational program. Carrying on 
the services of the guidance program is a responsibility of the entire 
school staff, and it should serve the staff members whose time and 
energy it demands. Though guidance services belong essentially to 
pupils in the school and adults in the community, they can often best 
serve these groups by first serving the school staff. 

Some Characteristics of Guidance Services 
The guidance process involves a group of identifiable activities con- 
cerned with assisting individuals to become increasingly self-directive 
in making and carrying out essential choices, plans, and adjustments. 
The principles underlying its activities ser\'e the important purpose of 
describing the guidance process in terms of its activities, nature, ob- 
jectives, scope, and setting. The comprehensive nature of the process 
makes it desirable that its principles be stated as a series of closely 
related concepts. It should be recognized that these principles are not 
discrete, but rather that each is a related and inseparable part of a 
broader concept. 

1 . Guidance services are those identifiable aids provided by staff 
members for assisting the individual to make appropriate choices, 
plans, interpretations, and adjustments. 

Chief among the "identifiable aids” provided for pupils in the guid- 
ance program is that of counseling. Obviously, however, this service 
require that certain supporting activities be present, including pef' 
sonal data about pupils and information needed by them as a basis 
or making realistic choices and plans. It will be recognized that the 
82 
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need of pupils for assistance through counseling is greater in some 
situations than in others. By the same token, certain kinds of problems 
require greater skill on the part of counselors than do others. The 
nature and extent of participation in the guidance program by various 
staff members is discussed under principle number four below. 

The term identifiable aids suggests that guidance ser\'ices involve 
certain activities on the part of the staff members which are distinc- 
tively different from those involved in teaching class groups. It sug- 
gests, moreover, that certain competencies not ordinarily developed as 
a by-product of subject-centered teacher education are needed in pro- 
viding guidance services. 

2. Guidance activities are involved in the achievement of the goals 
of education. Though guidance and instructional activities are an in- 
tegral part of the total educational process, the methods and tech- 
niques of the two dctivifics often dt^cr. 

The function of education as a process devoted to the development 
and adjustment of the individual requires that each be assisted to 
capitalize upon his unique potentialities in order that maximal devel- 
opment and adjustment may be attained. 

Individual differences suggest the need for individualized methods 
in assisting pupils to make satisfactory choices, plans, interpretations, 
and adjustments. The nature of counseling as a person-to-person rela- 
tionship between the couuselot and the pupil lends to it a peculiar 
adaptability for taking individual differences into account in the edu- 
cative process. 

Though guidance and instructional activities are similar to the ex- 
tent that group methods are applicable to both, a distinctive differ- 
ence is apparent in the one-to-one relationship which we describe as 
counseling. 

3. The guidance program requires the services of one or more ap- 
propriately and adequately trained guidance workers; it is a major 
responsibility of these workers to provide competent leadership in the 
guidance program. 

A guidance program is a group of integrated, correlated, and coordi- 
nated guidance services. To be sure, many schools provide one or more 
guidance services through teachers and administrators, though they 
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may not be described as such. These services may exist in the form of 
occasional counseling or other guidance activities on the part of some 
teachers. 

Guidance services which are planned to achieve specific objectives 
with responsibility for them accepted by staff members as a regular 
function may generally be described as comprising a guidance pro- 
gram. In this case, a staff member who is familiar with the nature of 
guidance services and the methods, tools, and techniques involved in 
providing those services is essential to effective operation and im- 
provement of the guidance program. Someone must lend a sense of 
direction to the program if it is to satisfy the objectives established 
for it. That person must have essential competencies related to each 
of the services to be provided. 

The guidance services provided in smaller schools will usually be 
less extensive in scope than those offered in larger schools having 
more adequately trained counselors. It is only in larger schools that 
staffs of highly trained counselors are commonly found. Smaller 
schools, of necessity, employ persons whose major responsibility may 
be teaching, with some time made available for counseling and related 
guidance activities. 

4. The guidance program must be actively supported by the func- 
tional preparation of teachers in guidance activities appropriate to 
their individual interests and aptitudes. 

The several activities of the guidance program suggest that each 
teacher should participate in accordance with individual interests and 
abilities. The program leader, usually a staff member with more pro- 
fessional training than that of the average teacher, has a responsibility 
for enlisting the support and participation of other staff members in 
the guidance program. Some teachers may wish to devote time to 
counseling, others to collecting informaUon needed by pupils in plan- 
ning, others to developing pupil personnel records for guidance serv- 
ices, and still others to some other activity. In any event, teachers will 
worh more effectively in their chosen area of service if in-service train- 
ing is provided for them related to the guidance activities in which 
they are primarily interested. 

In smaller schools the guidantre program may offer limited services 
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to pupils and teachers in the absence of a staff member with special- 
ized training. To be sure, the limits of the program are set by the 
upper level of professional training of staff members. This fact should 
not lead smaller schools to delay the development of a guidance pro- 
gram until a fully trained leader is available. Rather should they begin 
its development at a level consistent with the training of the staff 
and through in-service training, work toward a program which is for 
their school an attainahle one. 

5. The organizational pattern of the guidance program should be 
based upon a knowledge of the problems and needs of pupils, as well 
as upon the competencies and interests of staff members. 

The relation of the extent of tlie guidance program to the prepara- 
tion of staff members for providing its services has already been dis- 
cussed. The organizational pattern of the program is, likewise, 
conditioned by the amount of staff time available for guidance 
functions. Larger schools more often have a distinctive guidance 
organization than do smaller ones. The latter have less need for a 
number of specialists, or for an organizational pattern which provides 
full-time counselors, a guidance director, a school psychologist, and 
other highly specialized guidance workers. 

In every school the organizational pattern should be influenced by 
the need for specialists and, more important, by the need of a suf- 
ficient number of pupils for specialized services, a situation which 
tends to lead to a complex form of organization. Moreover, commu- 
nity demands upon guidance workers are relatively greater in largei 
communities, a fact which operates in determining need for special- 
ists and, consequently, a more centralized program organization. There 
tends to be a direct correlation between the size of enrollment and 
the diversity and range of pupil needs and problems. Thus in larger 
schools , teachers make more demands upon the time of guidance 
specialists as they seek to develop skills related to supporting activities 
in the guidance program. In general, the more simple the organiza- 
tional pattern of the guidance program, the better. Highly comple.v 
guidance "departments” have a peculiar way of losing their identity 
with the other elements of the total school program. This is not to say 
that addition of guidance specialists to the staff should be avoided. 
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but lather that their daily relationships with teachers and adminis- 
trators should remain as close as functional operation will permit. 

6. The services of the guidance program should be made available 
to all pupils in the elementary and secondary schools and to adults in 
the community. 

In many school systems the most casual observer notes that guid- 
ance programs are confined largely to, or at least identified with, the 
secondary schools. The guidance activities in many elementary 
schools are not identified as essential foundations upon which effeC' 
tive programs at the secondary level are developed. Fortunately, in- 
creasing use of visiting teachers is serving to extend important guid- 
ance services to the lower schools. 

Again, guidance programs in some schools are pointed almost solely 
toward the problems of atypical pupils with consequent neglect of 
the so-called “normal” pupil whose need is for assistance in educa^ 
tional, vocational, and personal planning and adjustment. This prac- 
tice is especially prevalent in schools in which counselors devote a 
major portion of their time to discipline, routine attendance, and 
other similar functions, and thus have inadequate time to serve the 
needs of all pupils for whom they are nominally responsible. 

7. The cooperation of parents, patrons, and interested community 
agencies is essential to an effective guidance program. 

The nature of the guidance program requires that many agencies 
and individuals contribute services and bring support to it. Since com- 
munity size bears a relation to school enrollments and since, by the 
same tohen, the number of pupils affects the range of pupil needs 
and problems, the large as well as the smaller school must look to co- 
operating community agencies to supplement the school’s services to 
pupils. Health services, family welfare and social casework services, 
clinical services, and work opportunities suggest some of the agencies 
in the community whose services are often requited for meeting the 
needs and problems of pupils. 

Tlie understanding and support of parents, patrons, employers, and 
many community groups are essenUal to the provision of effective 
gui ance services. Failure to gain and hold community support will 
make the guidance program less effective. 
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8. Guidance services should be essentially preventive rather than 
curative. 

The emphasis of guidance services should be upon positive service 
to pupils in achieving adjustment rather than upon assistance after 
evidences of maladjustment appear. An effective counselor is con- 
stantly on the alert for signs of unsatisfactory pupil adjustment; he 
diagnoses with competence; he seeks causes rather than treating symp- 
toms. On the other hand, he does not reject pupils who require cura- 
tive treatment; he does, however, recognize whatever limitations he 
has as a therapist and uses available agencies in the community to 
supplement the services which he is able to offer. 

9. The guidance program is founded upon the concept of the total- 
ity of personality moving in an environment which is comprehensive 
in nature. 

The counselor and other guidance workers cannot escape the con- 
cept of the *‘whole” individual. They recognize that the plans, 
choices, interpretations, and adjustments which the individual makes 
are influenced by the total environment in which he lives. Conse- 
quently, the pupil must be aided at times to identify and weigh a 
multiplicity of factors which influence his thinking and planning. He 
should recognize that his educational ambitions must be considered 
in light of his occupational goals, that his personal plans and aspira- 
tions must be examined with due regard for what can be learned 
about his abilities, interests, and pertinent limitations. The counselor 
studies all of the facts in assisting pupils to make interpretations; he 
assumes that “things are not what tbty appear to be” until he has 
ample evidence to the contrary. 

10. The guidance program should be under constant planned 
evaluation. 

Periodic appraisal of guidance semces is not a satisfactory substi- 
tute for continuous evaluation. Evidences of strengths and weak- 
nesses of the program constantly appear to the careful observer. 
Counselors, teachers, and administrators should record these bits of 
evidence and attempt to bring about d«irable changes in the program 
as soon as there is sufficient indication that such changes will lead to 
improvement. Chapter 11 discusses some of the methods of cvalua- 
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tion which, though less commonly used than checklists, promise to 
provide a more qualitative type of program appraisal.^ 

The Purpose of Guidance Services 

Though many objectives of guidance services have been proposed, 
they may all be included in one over-all purpose— that of aiding the 
individual to become increasingly self-dirtt^tive. Neither this objective 
nor the process by which it is achieved is quite as simple as it might 
sound when briefly stated. The task of assisting the individual to de- 
velop the competencies essential to self-direction cannot always be 
carried out directly with the pupil. The guidance program must often 
first serve the pupil’s teacher or parent before its purposes for him 
may be accomplished. In the case of the latter, parental tendency to 
make the pupil’s decisions for him may need to be overcome before 
he is free to gain needed experience in making plans, choices, inter- 
pretations, or adjustments for himself. Often his teacher may need 
to be apprised of certain facts concerning the pupil which will enable 
him to encourage and assist the pupil to plan or act independently 
of outside direction. 

To be sure, many detailed helps may be required for bringing the 
pupil to the point of self-directive behavior. He may need information 
about curricular offerings, about developing more effective study 
habits, about job opportunities and requirements, or about a host of 
other things. These, however, are not purposes of the guidance pro- 
gram; they are in the nature of services designed to enable him to 
reach the goals of guidance services, i.e., development of the skills 
needed in making for himself the choices, plans, interpretations, and 
adjustments which he must make to function effectively as an inde- 
pendent person. 

The counselor may usually expect that in assisting individuals he 
will be called upon to perform one service longer than others: that of 
assisting with interpretations. This circumstance stems from the nor- 
ma developmental process of human growth, the achievement of 
mature judgment. Little wonder it is that pupils find the task of inter- 

a document prepared by a Staff Committee of the Michigan 
Department of Public Instruction. 
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preting such a phenomenon as the world of work a difficult one. 
Choosing an occupational area is difficult for many relatively mature 
college students. Hence they turn to someone who is familiar with 
occupational opportunities and requirements for information and for 
interpretation of the facts which bear upon occupational choice and 
adjustment. However, it should be expected that gradually pupils will 
develop the skills required in making increasingly difficult interpreta- 
tions and thus achieve the major objective for which guidance serv- 
ices are provided — the ability to exercise self-direction. 


FUNCTIONS OF ADMINISTRATION AND STAFF 
MEMBERS IN THE GUIDANCE PROGRAM 

The development of an effective guidance program entails certain re- 
sponsibilities on the part of the superintendent, principal, counselors, 
and teachers. The functions involved in meeting those responsibilities 
are both general and specific in character. 

Functions of the Superintendent 
The effectiveness of the guidance program depends to a marked de- 
gree'upon its integration with the total school program. By the same 
token, its services as a coordinated function of all staff members de- 
pend upon the philosophy of education and administration sub- 
scribed to by the superintendent. Consequently, administrative leader- 
ship and support must stem first from him. TTiough the principal of 
each school is chiefly responsible for the nature and scope of the edu- 
cational program in his unit, the coordinating function must be 
exercised by the superintendent whose responsibility for the com- 
munity educational program requires that he exercise the function of 
over-all administration, leadership, coordination, and integration. 

To the superintendent belongs the function of obtaining the sup- 
port of the board of education and the community for the guidance 
program as an integrated aspect of the total educational program. 
Tliough many of the leadership functions in the program may be as- 
signed to a guidance director in larger school systems, the responsi- 
bility for effective administrative leadership cannot be delegated. Tlie 
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provision of funds for necessary personnel, supplies, materials, and 
facilities is essential to the success of the guidance program. In smaller 
school systems having a single administrative unit, the high school 
principal is often delegated the task of organizing the staff for de- 
veloping guidance services. Even so, the superintendent remains the 
chief administrative officer and certain administrative responsibilities 
are his. 

In smaller schools the superintendent and principal often work 
more closely together in administering and supervising the guidance 
program. Likewise, closer personal relationships between administra- 
tion and teachers introduce much less formality in planning and 
carrying out guidance activities. The scope of the program usually 
eliminates need for a guidance director, and in some instances the 
superintendent may coordinate activities between the schools within 
the system. The function of the board of education may be confined 
largely to approving whatever equipment and supplies are needed in 
the guidance program.* 

Functions of the Principal 

The principal is a key person in developing or improving guidance 
services in his school. Though the responsibility for lending leadership 
to the program and to the staff will usually be delegated to a staff 
member, the principal’s support and administrative leadership are 
essential to the success of the program. He alone can convey to the 
superintendent requests for essential personnel, physical facilities, ma- 
terials and supplies which must be providedv Policies cQuceruitig 
scheduled time for guidance activities, designation of a staff member 
to head up ' the program, decisions affecting the organizational pat- 

* For further reading concerning the role of administrators in the guidance pro- 
gram see: b r 

Ericbon, C. E., Practical Handbook /or Counselors, New York: the Ronald 
rress LiOmpany, 1949. Pp. 

Erickson, C. E., and Glenn E. Smith, Organization and Administrafron of 
55^5^^^ New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1947. Pp. 

Hamrin, S. A., and Blanche B. Paulson, Counseling Adolescents. Chicago: Sci- 
Research Associates, 1950. Pp. 350-351. 

R«d, Anna Y., Guidance and Personnel Services in Education. Ithaca: Cor- 
nell University Press, 1944. Chapter XVII. 
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tern of the program, providing for or approving in'Ser\ace training of 
staff members, selection or approval of counselors, approval of staff 
members to serve in various capacities in program development, and 
other administrative functions must be performed by the principal. 
Unless these tasks are carried out, the efforts of staff members to de- 
velop or improve the guidance program will be of no avail. The dis- 
cussion which follows concerning the functions of staff members in 
the program assumes that the superintendent and principal recognize 
the value of guidance services and have carried out their functions 
which precede program development. 

Though it is the function of the superintendent to select a guidance 
director for providing leadership for the school system as a whole, 
each principal should select a program leader and coordinator for his 
school. The bases for selecting both of these persons are essentially 
the same. Each should have certain obvious personal qualifications, 
minimum professional competencies, a real interest in the guidance 
function, and acceptance by other staff members. To a marked de- 
gree, the approval of teachers and other staff members will be based 
upon respect for the professional competencies of the person selected 
to provide program leadership. 

The functions performed by the principal in the guidance program 
will be conditioned somewhat by its organizational pattern. In smaller 
schools the principal may be the nominal leader of the program and 
may delegate the various functions to members of a guidance com^ 
mittee. Other things being equalTleadership responsibility should be 
^aced upon an individual rather than upon a committee. The coun- 
seling may be done by one or more teacher-counselors having an hour 
or more each day set aside for that purpose. Tire program should at- 
tempt to provide only those services which staff members are quali- 
fied by training and experience to offer. 

Functions of the Director of Guidance 

The guidance director is primarily a consultant and supervisor of 
the system-wide guidance program. Though each school should have 
a resident leader, the guidance director, serving as the superintend- 
ent’s agent, should have an important part in the planning of guid- 
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ance activities in each school. Since the coordination of services be- 
tween schools is of primary importance, the director should partici- 
pate in the planning of all guidance services within the school system. 

Usually the director should be designated as an assistant superin- 
tendent and should serve as the superintendent’s representative in all 
matters relating to the development of a comprehensive guidance 
program for the school system. The prestige of the rank of assistant 
superintendent will facilitate the efforts of the director to carry out 
his leadership and coordinating functions. His is the important job of 
establishing certain essential community relationships, gaining the 
support and cooperation of principals and teachers, and the coopera- 
tion and assistance of the superintendent’s supervisory staff. 

It is not expected that small school systems will often have a full- 
time guidance director, A recent study of guidance directors in public 
school systems of 100,000 and over revealed that approximately 110^ 
such cities in thirty-six states and the District of Columbia have pro- 
gram directors.^ Relatively few smaller school systems have a full-time 
person responsible solely for supervisory and coordinating functions 
similar to those of guidance directors in metropolitan centers. 

The guidance director is responsible for giving leadership to the 
planning and coordination of the system-wide guidance program. To 
do this effectively he must provide consultation services for adminis- 
trators, teachers, and counselors. He must also perform some super- 
visory functions, though these should be in the nature of consultation 
rather than authoritative supervision. It is his responsibility to en- 
courage and assist with the development or improvement of guidance 
services, and to gather data through research and evaluation which 
will lead to a more effective guidance program. 


Functions of a Guidance Council 

The superintendent or guidance director will find a guidance coun- 
cil to be helpful in planning and coordinating guidance services 
within the schools and the community. Such a council will serve to 


? committee of the Division of Administration and Supervi- 
w • X?- Vocational Guidance Association. Chairman, Barbara H. 

Wnght, Minneapolis. 
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acquaint representatives of each school with the plans and activities 
of other schools in the system. The establishment of certain uniform 
practices essential to coordination will be made easier by a council 
on which all schools and cooperating agencies are represented. Such 
essential features as a coordinated pupil personnel record system and 
testing plan from kindergarten through the secondary school, effec- 
tive articulation between schools, and uniform practices in utilizing 
the services of community agencies will be facilitated through the 
council by developing closer working relationships between the 
schools and the agencies concerned. 

The guidance council should be made up of representatives of each 
school and agency interested in providing guidance services for pupils 
and adults. Counselors or members of each school's guidance com- 
mittee should be represented on the council. Community agencies 
should be represented by persons who ate familiar with the plan of 
cooperation established between their respective agencies and the 
schools. The guidance director should consult with the superintend- 
ent, principals, and agency heads concerned in determining council 
membership.* 

Functions of a Guidance Committee 

A system having two or more schools should usually have a guid- 
ance committee to work with the principal and the staff in planning 
and developing the guidance program. Though the detailed functions 
of this committee will vary from school to school, its general purpose 
is to plan and coordinate guidance activities within a single school. 

The organizational pattern of guidance services in each school 
should be influenced by the guidance committee serving in an ad - 
visory capacity to the princip al. Since certain administrative consider- 
ations often enter into the planning of guidance services, the com - 
mittee should expect that the principal will reserve the right and re- 
sponsibility for final decisions in some instances. S uch matters as 

* For other suggestions concerning the nature and functions of a guidance coun- 
cil see: 

Erickson, C. E., and Glenn E. Smith, Organization and Administration of Guid- 
ance Services. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1947* 

137-144, 147-150 
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time to be set aside for staff members for guidance purposes, assign- 
ing special functions to certain ones, establishing policies affecting 
administration and supervision of the program, and others of this na- 
ture must be in harmony with the total administrative pattern of the 
school. Though many functions related to the organization and ad- 
ministration of the guidance program are quasi-administrative in char- 
acter, the principal will usually prefer that the guidance committee 
share in their plannin g. Whenever possible, the principal should tol- 
^ow the recommendations of the committee in matters relating to the 
guidance program. When he finds recommendations of the commit- 
tee incompatible with administration of the school, he should discuss 
his reasons for taking a different course of action so that the com- 
mittee will not assume such action to be arbitrary. 

The effectiveness of the guidance committee as an advisory body to 
the principal will depend upon mutual respect and cooperative plan- 
ning. To be sure, the principal has the administrative authority to 
assign responsibilities to staff members without consideration for 
their interests or views. It is certain, however, that a program estab- 
lished by administrative edict will do little more than go through the 
motions of meeting pupil needs. It is axiomatic that planning the 
program and operating it entail the services and support of the prin- 
cipal and his staff working as a coordinated unit.^ 

Functions of the Program Leader 

Tlie leadership responsibilities of the principal in the guidance pro- 
gram have been mentioned. His tuncUons are in the nature of admin- 
istrative leadership. In addition, the guidance program needs a pro- 
fessional leader. This person, sometimes designated as head counselor, 
should be a staff member who has had sufficient training in appro- 
priate areas to be familiar with the methods and techniques employed 
m carrying out effective guidance activities, and a sense of direction 
nit respect to the nature and scope of those services which comprise 
t e guidance program. This is not to say that the competencies re- 

® See also: 

En^on, C. E., A Basic Text jor Guidance Workers. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1947. Pp. 420-21. 
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quired of the program leader are not also desirable for all counselors, 
but rather that the professional leadership function demands the skills 
and knowledges required for carrying out this important responsi- 
bility. 

In addition to carrying on some of the functions of a regular coun- 
selor, the head counselor performs certain functions on the basis of 
responsibilities delegated to him by the principal. He assists the prin- 
cipal and guidance committee in organizing the guidance program 
and supervises and coordinates its activities for the principal. He may 
prepare materials for the use of counselors, teachers, and pupils. He 
provides consultation services for the staff in developing interviewing, 
counseling, and other desirable competencies, prepares case studies, 
and conducts case conferences with teachers, counselors, and com- 
munity agencies. Though counselors may perform some of these func- 
tions, such as preparing case studies and guidance materials, the pro- 
gram leader is primarily responsible for seeing that these activities are 
carried on. 

The staff member described as head counselor occupies a progres- 
sively less comprehensive role as the size of the school decreases. In 
smaller schools he is also a teacher-counselor and spends only a lim- 
ited portion of the time allotted him for guidance purposes in activi- 
ties ordinarily ascribed to the program leader. He usually has little 
time for the preparation of materials for teachers and pupils and often 
is not prepared for this function. In the main, he is regarded as a 
teacher and his guidance connection may be recognized as that of 
guidance committee chairman. 

Functions of Counselors 

Though one of the important functions of counselors is that of pro- 
viding counseling services for pupils, it is perhaps not the most essen- 
tial one as a direct service. The indispensable place of teachers in the 
guidance program has been mentioned frequently. If they are to func- 
tion effectively as guidance workers, the competencies of counselors 
must be placed at their service. A great deal has been said in recent 
years concerning the teaching of subject matter, its merits and its 
«vils. There are some who believe that “the sooner teachers quit 
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teaching subject matter and begin teaching pupils, the better for the 
educational program.” Though this statement ignores the funda- 
mental fact that before teachers can teach pupils they must have 
something to teach, there is room for improvement generally in indi- 
vidualizing the subject matter which is taught. In this circumstance 
lies one of the important functions of counselors, that of aiding teach- 
ers to understand better the significance of individual differences in 
the teaching function arid helping them to interpret information 
about pupils so that this objective may be accomplished. 

Teachers need assistance in developing skill in the counseling func-' 
tion. Every teacher must at times hold interviews and conferences 
with pupils, and counselors, by virtue of their major training and ex- 
perience, are prepared to help teachers develop skill in dealing with 
individuals. This fact does not imply that every teacher either is or 
should attempt to be a counselor. It does suggest that some teachers 
will serve as counselors at a level consonant with their interests and 
special abilities. This important function of teachers is discussed in 
the chapter on counseling. 

Teachers are in a position to provide occupational, educational, and 
other types of information through their classes; they have an obliga- 
tion to assist pupils in certain types of placements; they have a re- 
sponsibility for participating in developing personal inventories for 
pupils, and for assisting with follow-up studies. In all of these activi- 
ties counselors have a responsibility for assisting teachers to develop 
appropriate skills. Thus the place of counselors in working with staff 
members lo promote their effective participation in the guidance pro- 
gram is a major one. The counselor’s activities related to the provision 
of counseling services for pupils are discussed in the chapter on coun- 
seling. 

Teacher-counselors in smaller schools may often have little time or 
training and experience adequate for serving as resource persons for 
teachers. In this condition lies one of the major limitations of guid- 
ance programs in smaller schools, one which may be partially over- 
come through in-service training. The teacher-counselor has an obliga- 
tion to seek such training as will enable him to assist teachers to de- 
velop skill in interviewing as well as in contributing to the guidance 
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program by carrying out some of tlie activities which support the 
counseling process.® 

Funcb'ons of Teachers 

The role of the elassroom teacher in the guidance program is one of 
major importance without respect to any of the factors which may 
condition other of its aspects. Tliough he often lacks the interest, 
preparation, and time for counseling except as an occasional inci- 
dental function, the teacher has important responsibilities in other 
services of the program. He is in a strategic position to acquaint 
pupils, parents, and citizens in the community with the school’s pro- 
gram of educational activities. This fact implies a responsibility for 
being prepared to perform this valuable service for the school. 

Teachers have many opportunities to observe and record significant 
pupil behavior and to discuss with them their needs, interests, plans, 
and problems. Pupils are likely to reveal first to teachers their special 
talents, hobby and leisure time interests and activities, adjustment 
difficulties at school and at home, and other information pertinent 
to a better understanding of them as unique individuals. Teachers 
have hvo major responsibilities with respect to the collection of in- 
formation about pupils: (i) gathering and recording information 
helpful to other staff members in assisting them to make choices, 
plans, interpretations, and adjustments; and (2) using the data col- 
lected for understanding pupils and their needs and interests which 
may be met in the classroom. An important consideration in effec- 
tive teaching is the utilization of information which will provide 
direction in modifying teaching techniques and subject matter con- 
sonant with the capacities, interests, and needs of individuals. 

Teachers have a responsibility for teaching the educational, vo ca- 
tionalT recr eational, hobby, and personal implications of their respe c- 
tive subjects, t he cl assroom offers an excellent setting tor employing 
mdio-visual and pri nted materials for relating subject matter to the 
interests alnd needs ot pupils, likewise, teachers occupy an enviable 
position for referring pupil s to sources of information available in the 

® Virtually every bool: in tbe field discusses the role of lire counselor in the guid- 
ance program. 
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library or counselor’s office which will aid them in better understand- 
ing areas in which they must mahe plans and interpretations. 

The role of teachers as counseloK is sometim es viewedjrom tw o 
opposite extr emes. 'iTiere are some who beheve that every teach er is 
a counselor without respect to degree of interest, competency, or p er- 
s^al attributes. On the other hand, there are persons wlio no icTniat 
only adeq uately trained counselors should ^t^pT to perform th^ 
Counseling functi on. A position at some point between these hvo ex - 
tremes seems to be m ore~tenable . borne teasers have proved theni- 
“selves to be rather effective counselors at some levels with relatively 
little specific training for the task. The range of pupil problems from 
the very simple to the highly complex suggests that relatively little 
training may be required in some counseling situations. Contrariwise/ 
great skill is sometimes needed in assisting pupils to achieve satisfac- 
tory adjustment when emotional or other deep-seated personality 
problems are involved. 

It is difficult, and probably undesirable, to set hard limits on the 
teacher’s responsibility or preparation for counseling. Of utmost im- 
portance is the need for recognizing one’s own limitations and ceas- 
ing to attempt further counseling when that limit has been reached. 
The discussion of levels of counseling in Chapter 8 considers the 
counseling function by teachers in greater detail. 

The several types of activities involved in a comprehensive place- 
ment service suggest the need for participation of teachers. Pupils 
need assistance in selecting subjects, curricula, and cocurriculat and 
community activities. Assisting them to participate in all ot these 
activities is a placement function. The versatile interests and develop- 
mental needs of individuals require that they have a variety of experi- 
ences designed to facilitate personal growth and development. Since 
teachers are constantly associated with pupils, they are excellently 
situated to observe their needs and to assist them in utilizing appro- 
p^ate activities and services in school and community in satisfying 

Follow-up studies require the cooperative efforts of many persons. 
Preparation of questiotmaires and mailing lists, typing, mimeograph- 
ing, mailing, and tabulation and interpretation of data suggest that 
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this evaluative procedure should be shared by teachers. The significant 
role of the teachers is apparent when one recognizes that the imple- 
mentation of follow-up results depends upon their interest and par- 
ticipation.'' 


Functions of Community Resources 

Tlrough individuals in the community who contribute services to 
the guidance program are not staff members, their working relation- 
ships with school personnel are sufficiently close to warrant consider- 
ation of their functions at this point. They provide services of two 
kinds: (i) those which the school does not offer, or (2) those which 
supplement the services offered by the school. 

Community agencies often play an important role in the commu- 
nity school guidance program. Agencies which provide services related 
to health, social welfare, counseling, testing, family adjustment, recre- 
ation, and employment not only assist the school in meeting the ad- 
justment needs of individuals and families, but also frequently are 
sources of information about them which aids counselors and teachers 
to understand better their needs and problems. In addition, informa- 
tion needed by pupils relating to educational and occupational oppor- 
tunities and requirements, recreational facilities, health, and other 
services are available through community resources. In smaller com- 
munities these resources may appear in the form of individuals rather 
than as agencies. The family physician is a source of information and 
service in the health area; private employers provide job information 
and placement services; county or state social service agencies may be 
the only source of family welfare and casework services; and some 
other services ordinarily available in urban areas may be denied 
schools in smaller communities. In general, however, community 


^ See alsor 

Ericlson, C. E., Practical Handbook for Counselors. The Ronald Press Com- 
pany, 1949. Pp. 127-30, 133-36. 

Erickson, C. E., and Glenn E. Smith, Organization and Administration of 
Guidance Services. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1947. Pp. 

*°\Varters, Jane, High School Personnel Work Today. Ne^V(Vo^k: McGraw-Hill 

Book Company, Inc., 1946. Pp. 26-30. ^ „ 1 

Williamson, E. G., Counseling Adolescents. Neiv York: McGraw-Hill Book- 
Company, Inc., 1950. Pp. 5S-61, 166-168. 
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services pertinent to the guidance program are present in greater 
numbers than many smaller schools realize. A systematic plan for 
locating these services will often uncover many more than are pre- 
sumed to exist.® 


FACTORS AFFECTING THE PRINCIPLES OF 
PROGRAM ORGANIZATION 

Any attempt to devise a chart which would illustrate the organiza- 
tional pattern of the guidance program in more than a single school 
would be futile. Though the program must always depend upon the 
participation and support of the entire staff, it does not necessarily 
follow that the interests and functions of administrators, counselors, 
and teachers will be precisely the same in every school. Moreover, 
functional relationships of staff members will vary in accordance with 
factors peculiar to each school and community. The discussion which 
follows suggests some of the broad principles which apply to the or- 
ganization and administration of guidance programs with emphasis 
upon those factors which affect their operation in all schools. Some 
ot these principles are mentioned in Chapter 8 in connection with 
the counseling function. 

Administrative Support and ParticipaHon 

adminu^rtlt"^ ^i* which the superintendent and the principal provide 
nuZ T" program depends upon a 

Ze h madr ‘“ri discussion refer- 

sibilitv lor ad ^ t ° ^ principal, since he usually accepts respon- 

whth he hLdT" P™8ram within the scLol 

tionZnr^ram 

fects theoraa ’ P'“’‘^'P=‘P* philosophy of education markedly af- 

the organization and operation of the school, including the gnid- 
* See also: 

Chisholm, LesliV F n -j- v 

ican Bool Company School. New York: Amei- 

Reed Anna Y r M- 

nell University P,k,. hhuca: Cw- 
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ance program. In most instances, his point of view with respect to the 
purposes and functions of education determines what, if any, guid- 
ance activities, per se, are carried on by the staff. He may hold that 
group techniques are adequate for meeting the needs of pupiis and 
thus confine guidance activities to classrooms or homerooms. On the 
other hand, he may wish to point guidance activities toward the needs 
and problems of individuals and thus encourage development of the 
program around the counseling function. 

Whatever the administrative scope of the program, the principal’s 
training and experience and, consequently, his attitude toward its 
functions will plan an important role. He is likely to be influenced by 
his interpretation of the attitudes of special groups, or of the com- 
munity in general, in setting the organizational pattern of the guid- 
ance program. Any previous experiences he has had with guidance 
services are almost certain to influence his appraisal of the value of 
and need for them in the school. Many other factors may enter into 
the character of the principal’s leadership in organizing, or failing to 
organize, guidance sendees into a coordinated program of activities. 

The principal’s responsibility for administrative leadership extends 
his influerice to every aspect of the guidance program. In a large meas- 
ure his leadership will set the quality and character of professional 
leadership and staff participation in guidance activities; it will condi- 
tion their purposes and scope; it will bear upon the adequacy of staff 
time and physical facilities; it will affect the understanding, apprecia- 
tion, and cooperation of agencies and individuals in the community; 
it will govern the nature and extent of in-service training activities of 
the staff and, consequently, the qualitative levels of staff participa- 
tion; and Anally, the principal’s leadership will determine the objec- 
tives of the school’s total educational program and the role of guid- 
ance services in it. 

Professional Leadership 

Though the time required for giving professional leadership to the 
guidance program will usually be in direct ratio to school size, such 
leadership is desirable in all schools. In larger schools, the system-rvide 
program leader is often designated as the guidance director or other 
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similar title and devotes full time to the functions of leadership and 
coordination. In a large secondary school the staff leader may be a 
head counselor, or he may bear the title of counselor with other coun- 
seling stafi members designated as teacher-counselors. 

Smaller schools usually have a less formal type of guidance organi- 
zation with leadership responsibilities assigned to a teacher-counselor 
or to the chairman of a guidance committee. In any event, it is usually 
desirable to centralize program leadership in a staff member who has 
had sufficient training as a guidance worker to have a sense of direc- 
tion and some competencies as a counselor and program leader. 

The efficacy of professional leadership in the program will be con- 
ditioned by the competencies of the responsible staff member in se- 
curing the cooperation and participation of teachers and pupils. The 
nature of guidance services as a cooperative undertaking of the staff 
points to the need for a program leader who has the personal and 
professional respect of his colleagues. To gain such respect, he must 
have certain competencies related to guidance services that will en- 
able him to assist teachers to develop increasing skill as guidance 
workers. 

One might be justly singled out as impractical if he took the posi- 
tion that any school should delay efforts to begin the coordination of 
existing guidance services into a coordinated program until a fully 
trained leader is available. The caution in this connection is that the 
staff should recognize the limitations imposed by lack of complete 
familiarity with the functions, tools, techniques, and organizational 
pattern which are essential to an on-going guidance program. Cer- 
tainly every staff should be encouraged to proceed with program- 
planning and development as rapidly and effectively as possible. In- 
service training is usually available to some or all staff members. Such 
training may be planned to keep the staff abreast of a developing 
program in the school. Certainly the level of staff training and the 
interests of staff members in participating in the program are major 
conditioning factors in program development. The leadership of a 
staff member whose training, interests, and experience lend direction 
to the guidance activities of the staff makes for better defined and 
coordinated program development. 
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Staff Participation and Cooperation 

The importance of administrative and professional leadership as 
conditioning factors in the guidance program has already been men- 
tioned. Obviously a notable effect of these is upon the staff. Of equal 
importance is the effort which goes into acquainting the staff with 
the need for taking time and effort from an already crowded and busy 
schedule to provide guidance services. The effectiveness with which 
teachers are apprised of the nature and extent of the needs and prob- 
lems of pupils in the school, and the functions of staff members in 
providing services designed to alleviate those needs and problems, will 
aid in influencing the staff to participate in the guidance program. 
The results of surveys of pupil problems concerning the need for 
guidance services will usually be more revealing than will the opinion 
of the principal in this connection. 

In addition to the value of the competencies developed through in- 
service training, another significant one should not be overlooked. It 
is characteristic of all of us to feel secure in doing the things which 
we do well. This fact gives added impetus to the need for aiding each 
staff member to develop skill in some function of the guidance pro- 
gram. Lack of adequate staff participation may often stem from the 
desire of teachers to avoid working in an activity in which, because of 
lack of training and experience, they feel insecure. The extent to 
which the staff members are able to develop a satisfying sense of se- 
curity will be a determining factor in securing their participation in 
the program. 

The attitude of pupils toward guidanee activities is certain to in- 
fluence teachers in their acceptance of the guidance function. In this 
connection, it is urgent that the guidance program be committed to 
the task of meeting the needs of pupils and that counselors be free of 
disciplinary and other authoritarian responsibilities. 

Staff participation requires that time be provided in the daily sched- 
ule for carrying on assigned guidance functions. If guidance services 
are of sufficient importance to warrant their development, they must 
be also considered worthy of staff time in the daffy schedule free 
of other responsibilities. Moreover, the guidance program requires 
that provision be made for materials and facilities which are indis- 
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pensable to certain of its activities. The presence or absence of time 
and facilities is a conditioning factor in the efficacy of guidance 
services. 


The Program Must Be Comprehensive 

Though the range and intensity of guidance services vary in schools 
of different size and character, they should be available to all pupils 
and cut across all areas of need. That is to say, the program should 
not be restricted to educational, vocational, or personal guidance. Tlie 
inseparable nature of individual interests, abilities, needs, and en- 
vironment points to the necessity for recognizing the "wholeness" of 
the individual and the interrelationships of his unique needs and 
characteristics. 

Whether the program is comprehensive in serving pupils depends 
largely upon the philosophy subscribed to by the staff with respect to 
the growth and development of the individual. Again, the success of 
the program leader in coordinating the activities of staff members is 
a factor. Vocational teachers may consider pupil problems relating to 
occupational choice and adjustment as of first importance. Teachers 
in ot er areas may regard the task of preparing for and entering col- 
ege as t e focal area of guidance activity. Though the guidance pro- 
gram should be influenced by the nature and objectives of a particular 
sc , t e variation should be one of emphasis rather than less com- 
character. For instance, a trade or technical school may be 
justihed in emphasizing job placement as a guidance service, or a com- 
pre ensive igh school from which most graduates enter college 
ig 1 put major emphasis upon college preparation and selection. In 

• fi. ^ ^ difference should be one of emphasis only. Both 

• . ^ recognize that the individual has a wide range of 

interrelated interests and needs. 


Cooperation and Understanding of Parents 

parent groups are frequently drawn into the 
nf 1,^ S“*dance program. This consideration of the interests 

s m e school pays dividends by acquainting them with the 
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nature and functions of the guidance program and, not incidentally, 
gains their support for it. It is often desirable to keep all parents in- 
formed of new plans or developments in the school program. This 
may be done through mimeographed letters or bulletins sent to them 
or by publishing periodically in the school or community newspaper 
a letter to parents. Care should be exercised in these communications 
to make sure that plans reported are couched in terms understandable 
to lay persons. 

The cooperation and understanding of parents may be obtained 
through teacher-parent and pupil-teacher-parent conferences. Some 
schools invite parents to sit in on conferences scheduled with pupils 
for the purpose of planning study programs, considering the selection 
of a college, tentative selection of an occupational field, or to consider 
other needs and problems of the pupil. Counselors and teachers may 
contribute markedly to parental cooperation by adjusting their sched- 
ules to confer with them at any time. Staff members should discuss 
needs and problems of pupils with their parents objectively and 
candidly.® 

In-Service Training for the Staff 

The nature of an in-service training program for the staff should be 
determined by the interests and needs of individual staff members. 
Though some training may be obtained by individual teachers on a 
college or university campus, in-service training for the staff as a 
whole can usually be arranged in the local community. Many colleges 
and universities are prepared to provide instructors for conducting 
such in-service programs. 

In general, training the staff on the local scene tends to encourage 
the slanting of subject matter and committee projects to problems 
and needs common to the staff’s own school. Many excellent projeets 

® For further reading on this snb)ect sec: 

Dunsmoie C C and Leonard M. Miller, Fnnaplcs and Methods of Guidance 
for Teachers.’ Scranton: International Tratbook Company. 1949. Pp. 3 n>-‘ 3 ; „ 

Erickson, C. E., A Basic Text for Guidance Workers. New York: Frentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1047 . Chapter 14. _ .. a , . . . c • 

Hairinn, S. A.; and Blanche B. Paulson, Coumchng Adolescents. Chicago; Sa- 
cnce Research ^odates, 1950. Pp- 
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related to the development of guidance programs have stemmed from 
in-service training courses at the local level. Moreover, a consideration 
of factors involved in developing a guidance program assumes in- 
creased significance when applied to an individual’s daily work situa- 
tion. 

The element of professional leadership may alter the nature of the 
in-service program. A program leader who has had wide experience as 
a guidance worker may assume responsibility for directing the school’s 
in-service activities related to the guidance program. Such an arrange- 
ment offers the advantage of leadership by a staff member who is in a 
position to be relatively familiar with the interests and needs of staff 
members.'® 


Cooperation of Community Agencies 


To be sure, the number of community agencies and the scope of 
their services are usually dictated by community size. Smaller schools 
must often reach beyond the limits of the local community to secure 
services needed by some pupils. Though medical and dental, recrea- 
tional, and character-building services and agencies are found in many 
relatively small communities, other specialized services such as pub- 
lic employment agencies, psychological and medical clinics, family 
and children's agencies are confined for the most part to urban 
centers. 

In every school, the participation of community resources in the 
gui ance program depends upon the establishment of cooperative 
-mg relationships with available services in the community, 
oug ittle mention has been made in discussing the functions and 
program leader and the significance of personal 
qua 1 les in t at person, certainly the ability to establish cooperative 
wor -mg re ationships, whether with colleagues or with individuals 
^ ^ school, depends upon the personality characteristics of 

program eader. The competencies of an individual as a guidance 


Ronald for School Counselor. New York: the 
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worker may be greatly discounted by unfortunate personal attitudes, 
appearance, or temperament. 

An ex-cellent beginning in enlisting the support and assistance of 
community agencies may often be made by inviting representatives 
of key community agencies to assist with planning and developing 
the guidance program. Some schools follow the practice of inviting 
agency persons to join members of the staff in case conferences con- 
cerning pupils whose problems suggest need for certain community 
services. Both of these practices are helpful in broadening the range 
of serv’ices for pupils. 

The use of community services in the school implies an obligation 
to make the services of staff members available to cooperating agen- 
cies when requested. The attitude of the principal and the staff to- 
ward a two-way plan of cooperation will bear upon the utilization of 
community resources in the guidance program. 

The Guidance Program Should Develop 

Programs of guidance services do not appear with startling sudden- 
ness in any school. Neither are they inaugurated. The addition of a 
group of guidance services, or the coordination of sersaces already 
present, must come about through a developmental process. The care 
with which this process is nurtured usually depends upon the prin- 
cipal and his staff and their understanding of the developmental 
process characteristic of educational services. 

Only rarely is the staff prepared to proceed in developing a guid- 
ance program without need for addih'onal training and experience. 
This fact, though it appears discouraging to some, is a fortunate one. 

If all or a majorit)- of teachers in a given school were also fully trained 
guidance workers, the program would be in grave danger of inaugura- 
tion rather than development. In most schools, program der'elopment 
keeps pace with the acquisition of new competencies by staff mem- 
bers. This is as it should be. A range of competencies above the stage 
of program development at any one given time is desirable for the 
program leader, provided he is willing to move fonmrd at a rate com- 
mensurate rWth staff growth and sound program da elopment. The 
continuing ler el of staff interest and participation, a responsibility of 
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the pTogtam leader, will be a conditioning factor in the development 
of guidance services. 

Occasionally the guidance program cannot be developed at a maxi- 
mum rate desirable for the school because of teacher turnover and 
.the consequent need for assimilating new and inexperienced staff 
members. This circumstance requires that program development pro- 
ceed at a slower rate if all staff members are to participate. 

Tire acceptance of guidance services by pupils, parents, and the 
community will aid in setting the developmental rate of the program. 
This truth emphasizes the need for planned means of acquainting 
these groups with the purposes, functions, and progress of the guid- 
ance program. The leader should be continuously aware of the factors 
which affect program development and should not permit them to 
hold progress below the maximal rate of sound development. 

Guidance Services in the Total Educational Program 
The guidance program is an integral part of the total school pro- 
gram. Its services are designed to make instruction more effective by 
aiding pupils to make satisfactory adjustments to home, school, and 
community. The task of assisting teachers to discover the aptitudes 
and interests of pupils so that classroom activities may be planned for 
individuals is a responsibility of the guidance program. 

Tlie objectives of education are also the objectives of guidance 
scn'iccs, though the techniques and methods of the two may often 
differ. Their magnitude and nature require that group methods be 
employed in the process. The nature of counseling suggests that it is 
an individualized process. 

Counselors are members of the teaching staff and as such enjoy the 
same pri\'ilegcs and incur the same degree of professional and ethical 
rcsponsihilitj' as do teachers. The program leader is not a supervisor 
or administrator; he is a consultant. His responsibilities do not sever 
us connections with teachers; they make him more dependent upon 
I lem. E\c^' incmber of the staff works toward the same compre- 
i^suc objective; the education and adjustment of boys and girls, 
lat some may carry on activities of a different character than others 
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is only an indication that a great many essential educational services 
are being provided. 


SOME CONSIDERATIONS IN PLANNING THE 
GUIDANCE PROGRAM 

Tliere is no single point at which the staff must begin in developing a 
guidance program. Tliere are, however, certain activities which should 
precede certain others if the services to be included are to be maxi- 
mally effective. To be sure, the counseling service will be ineffective 
in the absence of an adequate personal inventory for each pupil. This 
fact, however, does not imply tliat the inventory service must be the 
first aspect of the guidance program to be developed. It may be, and 
often is, desirable to begin with an in-service training program for the 
entire staff. This activity should include group projects which will lay 
the foundation for guidance services. 

One school employing this method carried out two group projects 
as a means of beginning; (1 ) a follow-up study of graduates and drop- 
outs; and (2)3 survey of pupils to discover the problems with which 
they felt a need for help. The information gathered by these methods 
acquainted the staff with the fact that some former pupils believed 
certain curricular modifications would improve the school program, 
and the additional fact that pupils in school felt a need for help with 
some educational, vocational, and personal problems. 

The questions raised here concerning the guidance program are in- 
tended as guideposts to program development. Neither the services 
nor the activities suggested should be regarded as occurring in the 
order of importance since each school must determine the most de- 
sirable place for beginning its guidance program. 

The Individual Inventory Service 

1. What major categories of information should we include in 
pupils’ inventories? 

2. What kinds of pertinent information about pupils can our 
teachers be expected to contribute? 
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3. What types of record forms should we use? (Cumulative folder, 
personal data sheet, anecdotal forms, etc.) 

4. Is the cumulative record form now in use adequate for guidance 
purposes? 

5. Where should our inventory files he located so that they will be 
accessible to all staff members? 

6. What test results should we include in pupils' inventories? 

7. ^at special tests should we have on hand for individual use? 

8. How can we keep pupils’ inventories up to date? 

The Information Service 

1. mat satisfactory provision can we make for information files 
occupational book shelves, and display tables? 

_ 2. How can we locate sources of occupational, educational train- 
ing, and other necessary information? ’ 

deveio7o'’rturchasef shall we 

filing 1^^;^:^?^”°“" 

vini; Sim”:: p:s 

8^ Should a 00?'“™ ” some or all classes? 

be included in the cTm?!?™?'*”™' information 

ginning pupils? °'S“"'^od orientation plan for be- 

lation between scSsf”'*'*^ planned to develop improved articu- 


Tlic Counseling Scm'ce 

schedule? counseling be included in the daily 

services? members available for providing counseling 
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3. Wliat plan can be developed for acquainting pupils and teachers 
with the nature and purposes of the counseling service? 

q. Should we assign all pupils to a counselor, or what other method 
might we use to he sure that all pupils have access to the counseling 
service? 

5. Are private quarters available for counseling? 

6. Can essential physical facilities, materials, and supplies be pro- 
vided for counselors? 

■ 7. Have community services capable of supplementing the counsel- 
ing sers’ice been identified and how should we go about developing 
cooperative working relationships with each one? 

The Placement Service 

1. Can we provide job placement services for pupils? 

2. Should we make job placement services available to former 
pupils,' and how shall be organize the service to include them? 

3. Can counseling and special testing services be provided in con- 
junction with job placement services? 

4. How can our placement service be developed to include assisting 
pupils to select colleges, universities, and trade, business, and tech- 
nical schools as svell as appropriate curricular, cocurricular, and com- 
munity activities? 

5. How can we establish cooperative relationships with community 
agencies and organizations interested in job placement? 

6. Can we make job placement more effective by planning orienta- 
tion activities designed to assist pupils to learn how to make job appli- 
cations, how to interview prospective employers, and how to make 
satisfactory job adjustments? 

7. How can we work out a plan for having exit interviews with 
drop-outs before pupils leave school so that we may help them find 
employment? 

The Follow-Up Service 

1. Are all staff members willing to participate in follow-up studies? 

2. Should any in-service training plans include information about 
how to carry out follow-up studies? 
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3. Should the in-service training program help counselors develop 
techniques for following up counselees on an individual basis? 

Coordinating Guidance Activities 

1. Do we need a guidance council and guidance committees? 

2. How can pupil records and testing be coordinated within the 
school system to avoid duplication and encourage desirable uniform- 
ity? 

3. Have all types of community resources interested in guidance 
services been identified? 

4. Has a guidance director been appointed, or do we need a person 
to be responsible for over-all coordination of guidance activities? 

5. Do we need a comprehensive in-service training program which 
will involve representatives from all schools in the system? 

6. How should we go about acquainting parents and pupils with 
the guidance program? 

7. Has the cost of the guidance program been estimated and can it 
be adequately supported financially? 

It is hoped that the questions above concerning the planning of the 
guidance program will suggest factors to be considered in getting 
under way. Though not all of the questions included must be an- 
swered affirmatively at the outset, the number so answered will indi- 
cate the degree of readiness for beginning the basic activities of the 
guidance program. 


developing a guidance PROGRAM: 

A CASE STUDY 

The school system described here is located in a small community 
with a population of approximately 1,500. It is an agricultural com- 
munity an hour’s drive from a city of about 100,000 inhabitants, 
ere are 400 pupils enrolled, with 200 in the four-year high school, 
pproximalely sixty of the high school pupils are brought in from 
neighboring primary districts by school bus. The one elementary 
sc ool in the community has eight teachers and the high school has 
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seven. Tlie prineipal of the latter school teaches four classes in a 
seven-period day, each period being fifty minutes. Each teacher has 
five classes, one study hall, and one "free" period each day. The office 
of the superintendent is located in the high-school building and he 
performs some of the functions of the principal during the four pe- 
riods in which the latter meets classes. The school has an active 
Parent-Teacher Association which meets once a month at the high 
school. On this day each month school is dismissed an hour earlier 
than usual to permit teachers to participate in P.T.A. meetings. 

How Program Planning Began 

A teacher, as often happens, set off the spark which led to staff 
planning for guidance services. As part of a seminar assignment in a 
guidance course in which he was enrolled for special study, the social 
studies teacher developed and administered to all pupils in the school 
a problem checklist. The discovery of numerous areas in which pupils 
expressed a need for assistance by teachers prompted the social studies 
teacher to discuss his findings with the principal. After several dis- 
cussions, some of which included the superintendent, the teacher was 
invited to explain his study and its implications at a regular staff 
meeting. Several teachers expressed the view that the staff should do 
something to meet the requests of pupils for help with their needs 
and problems. At the next regular meeting of the staff, the matter was 
discussed further and suggestions were made concerning things which 
might be done as the next step. It was decided to invite a guidance 
consultant from the Department of Public Instraction to a later 
meeting of the group to discuss with them some possible ways of de- 
veloping activities which would aid meeting pupils’ needs and prob- 
lems discovered through the survey. After a discussion of the general 
character of guidance services and the role of the staff in developing 
those which seemed to be needed by pupils in the school, it was 
agreed that each elementary and high-school teacher would submit to 
the principal answers to the following questions: What specific needs 
expressed by pupils should we attempt to meet? \Vhat interests and 
abilities do I have which might be used in providing guidance serv- 
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ices? What guidance services do we now have in my school? Would I 
be willing to serve on a guidance committee to help plan and develop 
a program of guidance? Am I interested in participating in an in- 
service training program which would be based upon the needs of 
myself and other teachers? 

Tabulation of answers to the preceding questions revealed that a 
majority of the teachers believed an effort should be made to develop 
a guidance program of as extensive character as staff time and com- 
petence would permit. Five of the seven teachers thought they had in- 
terests and abilities which might be utilized in the guidance program. 
The consensus was that some guidance activities were being carried 
on in the school, but that all might be improved. Every teacher ex- 
pressed willingness to serve on a guidance committee and also to par- 
ticipate in an in-service training program. 

Further Exploration Through Staff Meetings 
During the several weeks following, two additional staff meetings 
were devoted to discussion of guidance activities. The last of these 
was described as a meeting of the guidance committee. The social 
studies teacher who had conducted the pupil problem survey was 
asked by the staff to serve as chairman of the committee. Each teacher 
set down a list of guidance and related courses which he thought 
would aid him as a guidance w'orker. Four of the seven teachers ex- 
pressed interest in devoting their free period to guidance activities. It 
was agreed that the three remaining teachers would accept responsi- 
bility for sponsorship of additional cocurricular activities which now 
occupied all teachers on some days during their free period. This shift 
left the four teachers interested in specific guidance responsibilities 
with one fifty-minute period each day for that purpose. The group 
agreed that an attempt should be made to arrange an in-service train- 
ing program with leadership to be provided by a college instructor 
who was a specialist in the guidance field. The principal was asked to 
arrange such a program to begin at the start of the second semester, 
which was five weeks away. The staff had now spent three months in 
^ preliminar)’ discussions and planning and felt ready to begin more 
specific preparation for developing a guidance program. 
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In-Scrvice Training Begins 

The first meeting of the staff with the college instructor who was 
chosen to lead the in-service training program was attended by all 
high school teachers and four of the eight elementary teachers. This 
session was given over to discussion of how the group wished to pro- 
ceed, the place of lecture-discussion in the series of meetings, and 
time to be spent in cariying on group or individual projects related to 
the interests of the group and to the development of guidance services 
in the elementary and the secondary school of that community. The 
group resolved itself into four working committees as follows: 

1. Committee on pupil personnel records 

2. Committee on guidance materials for pupils and teachers 

3. Committee on follow-up studies 

4. Committee on community resources 

Each of these groups was to make a study of existing facilities in its 
area of interest and make recommendations with respect to their use 
in the guidance program. Also, each was to suggest ways of improving 
conditions as they existed to the end that guidance services might be 
made maximally effective. 

The Committee’s Report 

A brief summary of the major conclusions of each of the four com- 
mittees will serve to illustrate the nature of their activities and the 
procedures followed. Since the elementary and the high-school prin- 
cipals worked at various times with each of the committees, they were 
prepared to carry out the committee s recommendations as far as pos- 
sible. Fortunately, too, each committee had an elementary and a 
secondary teacher among its small membership. 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF PUPIL PERSONNEL RECORDS 

The conclusions and recommendations of this committee were as 
follows: 

1. Concerning data on pupils, cumulative record forms were satis- 
factory for recording much of the information needed for guidance 
purposes. In general, the records were more complete in the elemen- 
tary school than in the high school. 
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2. Test data were inadequate. One mental ability test was adminis- 
tered in the eighth grade. None was used in the high school. No test 
results were recorded for nonresident pupils who had attended rural 
schools in outlying areas. No achievement or other tests were being 
administered in the schools. It was recommended that the in-service 
training program devote some time to a study of standardized tests, 
their uses and value. 

5. Since the cumulative record forms used in the elementary school 
and the high school were not comparable in form or content, it was 
recommended that a uniform folder-type record be developed which 
would become the pupil’s record in the first grade and follow him— 
cumulatively— throughout his school experience. 

4. Tlie committee recommended that definite responsibility for 
beeping cumulative records up to date be accepted by the staff. 

5. The records were believed by the committee to be used very 
little by teachers. It was suggested that the uses of information about 
pupils by teachers be considered in the in-service training program, 

6. Finally, it was recommended that the record files be placed in a 
more accessible place in the building. They were currently located in 
the principal’s office where they could not be used by staff members 
when the principal was using his office for conferences. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON GUIDANCE MATERIALS 
Summarized briefly, this committtee’s report was as follows : 

1. Tliclibrar)- contained a paucity of materials related to the inter- 
ests and needs of pupils for information concerning occupational and 
educational opportunities and requirements, personality development, 
social relationships, habits and manners, developing effective study 
habits, and other similar materials, 
z. Tlic committee recommended that a small sum of money be 
u geted for rental of films and film strips related to the areas men- 


5. Tlic f(AV guidance materials in the library were not easily avail- 
a c 0 tcac icrs and pupils. In the main, they were dispersed among 
; reference books and other volumes in the library. 
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4. It was recommended that the teacher-librarian be responsible 
for collecting and assembling guidance materials with the help and 
suggestions of teachers. 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON FOLLOW-UP STUDIES 

This committee made the following observations and recommenda- 
tions: 

1. That the in-service training program devote some time to follow- 
up studies, including their general objectives, sources of assistance in 
learning about follow-up procedures, and suggestions concerning the 
interpretation and implementation of follow-up results. 

2. The committee recommended that the staff begin work on a 
follow-up study not later than the first semester of the next school 
year. It was suggested that such studies be carried out on a continuous 
basis according to some systematic plan. 

3. Tlie committee recommended that the help of pupils be sought 
in carrying out the studies. It was suggested, also, that the committee 
gather sample follow-up forms from schools in which studies had been 
made, and that the high-school guidance committee be responsible 
for conducting the studies. 

report of THE CORIMITTEE ON COMMUNITY RESOURCES 

This committee prepared the following list of conclusions and 
recommendations; 

1. Committee members personally interviewed persons in the com- 
munity whom they believed might have services to contribute to the 
guidance program. They came to the conclusion that the school 
should seek resources in a larger area than the local community in the 
hope they might be made available. 

2. Local resources discovered were as follows: 

a. The Chamber of Commerce agreed to make available limited 
information about local job opportunities. 

b. A local physician and a local dentist were willing to provide 
limited medical and dental serv'ices for needy pupils.- 

c. The P.TA. offered to support any reasonable request for 
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additional funds which might he needed for guidance pur- 
poses. 

d. A local women’s club offered some financial assistance for 
needy pupils. 

e. The village council agreed to construct and maintain a base- 
ball diamond and a tennis court for the use of pupils during 
summer vacations. 

f. A local merchant offered a vacant building for the develop- 
ment of a teen-age club. The P.T.A. volunteered to provide 
hostesses for the proposed club on week-ends during the 
winter months. 

3. The committee expressed a desire to continue its study as the in- 
service training program proceeded. The members felt that their 
understanding of the nature, scope, and purposes of community re- 
sources would deepen as staff experience with guidance services be- 
came broader. 

The Year Closes 

The close of the school year brought an end to the first of a series 
of in-service training opportunities in which the staff participated. 
The first year had brought a better understanding to the staff of the 
nature, scope, and functions of guidance services. They agreed that 
the formal in-service program should be continued soon after the 
opening of the next school year. Accordingly, the principal was-asked 
to make the necessary arrangements with the sponsoring college. 

Tlie Year Follorving 

In late September the in-service program was resumed. The four 
high-school teachers who had expressed an interest in giving time to 
t ic guidance program were assigned specific responsibility in that 
connection. Though it was not until the second semester that they 
actua ) began counseling according to a definite plan, some were 
loldmg pupil and parent conference earlier. 

Tlic ^cond semester each of the four teachers was assigned fifty 
pupi s or \\hom thcj’ were to serve as counselors. Pupils were ac- 
quainted with the plan through assemblie and in regular classes. The 
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president of the Student Council and the president of each class were 
invited to attend meetings of the guidance committee. Pupils were 
permitted to change counselors if they wished to do so by requesting 
the change and informing the principal of their reasons for desiring 
to do so. 

By the close of the second school year many of the recommenda- 
tions of the working committees of the previous year had been carried 
out. The monthly afternoon P.T.A. meetings had been changed to 
evening meetings, and the time formerly set aside in the school day 
for this purpose was being used for pupil-parent-counselor confer- 
ences. Happily, the request for this change came from parents.*' 

Though the process employed in this instance represents only one 
way by which a school might proceed to develop a guidance program, 
similar approaches have been used with reasonable success in many 
communities. To be sure, the staff and its leadership were guilty of 
some errors and omissions for which they might be criticized. For ex- 
ample, they proceeded without inviting the P.T.A. or other commu- 
nity representatives to participate in any aspect of program planning. 
Again, attention was devoted mainly to the development of guidance 
activities in the high school with inadequate thought and planning 
for building a sound foundation in the elementary school. 

The work of the committees during the first semester of the in- 
service training program was not as exhaustive as it might have been. 
Rather than simply making recommendations concerning the need 
for a uniform cumulative record, the committee might have devel- 
oped a sample form for the consideration of the staff. Similarly, the 
follow-up committee might have worked out a follow-up question- 
naire as a sample for staff criticisms and suggestions. Other commit- 
tees revealed similar deficiencies with particular respect to the scope 
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and depth of their activities. However, some of these weaknesses were 
rectified during the second year of program development and, in gen- 
eral, the program showed signs of continued improvement. 
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CHAPTER 5 


THE INDIVIDUAL INVENTORY 
SERVICE 

ANY DISCUSSION of guidance services must con- 
sider counseling as the frame of reference. The fact that each individ- 
ual is unique in his makeup requires that every consideration of his 
needs and problems be approached with full recognition of this indi- 
viduality. Though the characteristics of a group of individuals may 
appear to be similar in many respects, their innate differences are 
known to spread along a continuum from one extreme to the opposite. 
The theory of individual differences, which is not really a theory at 
all, lies at the very foundation of the guidance program. This truth is 
emphasized in the thinking of the guidance worker as he assists indi- 
viduals to learn about themselves. He is constantly reminded that 
overt similarities are superficial and that the challenge of the guid- 
ance worker is to employ the tools, methods, and techniques of his 
profession to discover the deeper, the more significant differences in 
individuals. This task assumes greatest importance in counseling be- 
cause it is through that service that the pupil is assisted to make inter- 
pretations and to gain an understanding of self which will aid him in 
making plans, choices, and adjustments consonant with individual 
aptitudes, interests, attitudes, and limitations. 

Though the pupil’s understanding of himself and the counselor’s 
knowledge and understanding of him assume greatest importance in 
a counseling situation, it is not in this connection alone that infonna- 
tion about pupils is useful. The classroom teacher, the administrator, 
the athletic coach, and all other staff members constantly have need 
for understanding the individual. The teacher needs to know the in- 
terests of each pupil in order that classroom activities may be planned 
to capitalize upon those interests. The concept of individualized in- 
123 
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struction assumes that the teacher knows the optimum level at which 
each pupil will perform in the classroom. The principal needs informa- 
tion concerning the interests, aptitudes, family background, and future 
plans of the pupil who faces him across the desk. Adjustment to the 
school program, to community life, to associates, and to every other 
aspect of daily life depends upon the ability of the individual to ex- 
perience success and approval as a participating member of the groups 
with which he identifies himself. The individual’s success must occur 
within the limits of his capacities and interests. Frequently he needs 
help to understand better his assets and liabilities which bear upon 
his present and future plans and upon the probabilities of success or 
failure. 

Learning about the pupil and helping him to learn significant facts 
about himself are essential functions of the educative process. A 
knowledge of himself and adequate acquaintance with the oppor- 
^ tunitics and requirements of his environment provide a framework 
for the process of planning and choosing effectively. These two kinds 
of information— about self and about environment— provide the set- 
ting for a very important process which is of constant concern to him. 
That process we may describe as adjusting. Tlie need for fitting him- 
self into his environment is always present. It is not a question of 
M’hctlicT he will make adjustments; it is rather one of how well he will 
achieve those adjustments. 

WHY LEARN ABOUT PUPILS 

It has already been emphasized that pupils need to understand them- 
sc \cs. Ilic school has a responsibility for helping them to discover 
t lat information about self which is pertinent to the variety of 
c loiccs, plans, and adjustments which they must make. Guidance 
wor ers have learned through experience and training many of the 
met 1 s and techniques which may be used to discover personal cliar- 
pertinent background information which contribute to 
in c igcnt planning and living. Tliis function supersedes in impor- 
tance 1 1C responsibility for teaching subject matter, per se, since it 
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provides pupils with a knowledge of themselves which alone makes 
subject matter serve their needs. 

The modern school has kept pace with society in its tendency to 
become an increasingly complex aspect of the pupil’s total environ- 
ment. The individual is faced with a variety of choices in the school 
and each must be made in accordance with his purposes. Parents 
recognize that the school of today is quite a different institution from 
the one they knew a generation ago. Tire social life, the curriculum,, 
educational theory and practice, and a variety of other changes in 
education and in society have led parents to become increasingly 
dependent upon the schools to assist youth toward satisfactory life 
adjustment. Competent counselors have gained the confidence of 
parents through their continued efforts to assist pupils in the formu- 
lation of plans and courses of action consistent with their interests 
and potentialities. That the schools have made notable progress in 
developing tools and techniques for learning about individuals is 
attested to by parents who seek out the counselor to leam about their 
own children. The skill of the counselor in assembling information 
about pupils and assisting them to leam about themselves has carved 
out a new role for the schools in the social order. 

Interests and Aptitudes Should Harmonize 

We must not lose sight of the major purpose for learning about 
the pupil, namely, that the value of the things we learn lies in using it 
intelligently to supplement the knowledge of self which he already 
has. He may, and sometimes does, assume that he can be successful 
in “whatever he puts his mind to.” Unfortunately, that is tme in rela- 
tively few cases. Though a great many pupils of relatively high intelli- 
gence may be successful in a large portion of academic pursuits which 
they might undertake, success may come less easily in the application 
of the skills and knowledges learned. Interest is merely an attitude oi 
feeling toward a field of activity, while aptitude determines the capac- 
ity for performance in that activity. The pupil needs to recognize tlie 
discrepancies which may exist between interests and aptitudes. The 
guidance worker is frequently called upon to point out the absence ol 
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relationship between the individual’s interests and the probability of 
success in a particular activity. 

A high-school counselor recently reviewed the personal inventory of 
a senior boy preparatory to an interview requested by his father. The 
parent had indicated that he wished to discuss college plans concern- 
ing the boy. A review of the pupil’s complete record indicated an 
interest in studying medicine, a claimed interest which was con- 
firmed by interest inventories. His scholastic record was excellent 
throughout. His inventory indicated high, measured, manual dex- 
terit)’, superior health, family financial resources adequate for bear- 
ing the expense of medical training, and records of previous 
intcr\’iews with the counselor which suggested that his vocational 
choice was a realizable one of long standing. In the interview the 
parent was assured that his son had an excellent chance of suc- 
ceeding in medical school, and would probably do equally well in the 
practice of his profession. In short, his abilities were evidently in line 
with his long-held interest in medicine. The counselor agreed to write 
a letter of recommendation to the medical school which had been 
selected. A few days later the counselor regretted violating his usual 
practice of discussing such matters only in the presence of pupil and 
parent. He learned that the boy had recently suffered an injury which 
resulted in complete loss of the use of bis right arm. Doctors held no 
hope that he would ever fully regain its use. The counselor had been 
ignorant of tlie circumstances at the lime of the parent interview, and 
had thus failed to take into account a disqualifying handicap. The 
counselor would have immediately recognized the discrepancy be- 
tween the boy s interest and his aptitudes if certain other conditions 
had existed. Unsatisfactoi}' scholastic achievement would have 
suggested lack of capacit)' for medical training, or low marks in 
scientific subjects would have suggested a serious handicap. The cost 
o medical training would have suggested that a pupil without con- 
sidCTablc financial resources would not be likely to complete medical 
training. Lack of cs’idencc of interest in medicine would have sug- 
gested that the choice w'as being influenced by the parent. The con- 
cli^on might well be that the many ramifications present in deter- 
mining the consistcncj* of interests and aptitudes suggest the exercise 
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of considerable caution in assisting pupils to examine possible haf’ 
monies and discrepancies.^ 

Individual Capacities and Achievements Should Be Similar 
Measures of capacity alone are not always indicative of probable 
achievement on the part of the pupil. Many inhibiting factors enter 
into the environment of the individual to prevent his achievmg at a 
level consistent with reliably established capacities. The guidance 
worker is interested in discrepancies between these two levels and 
seeks causative factors. Lack of interest, unsatisfactory mental or 
physical health, home conditions, emotional disturbances, and a 
variety of other causes may enter into the pupil's failure to achieve at 
his potential optimum level. The possible causes of underachievement 
usually are not revealed either by measures of capacity or of achieve- 
ment. The guidance worker looks elsewhere for clues. The data con- 
cerning home conditions, general health, interests, and other areas 
outside the school may reveal one or more causes for underachieve- 
ment. If these causes are to be located and attacked, an adequate file 
of information relating to the pupil must be available. The concept 
of complete analysis of the individual through use of test data is un- 
acceptable to the trained guidance worker. It becomes evident as a 
result of counseling experience that the more other pertinent infor- 
mation one has about the individual, the less essential are test data.^ 

Intelligent Planning Requires Information 

An important part of the counselor's job is providing pupils wth 
sources of reliable information related to individual needs. Pupils are 

^Bingham, Walter V., Aptitudes and Aptitude Testing. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1937. Chapter VI, “Interests and Aptitudes: Nature of Interests — 
How They Are Ascertained." 

Williamson, E. G., How to Counsel Students. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1939- Chapter XXII, “Discrepancy Between Interests and Apti 
tudes”; Chapter XXVI, “Problems of Health and Physical Disabilities." 

2 Darley, J. G., Testing and Counseling in the High School Guidance Program 
Qiicago: Science Research Associates, 1943. Chapter 2, “What We Must Know 
About Students.” _ , 

Williamson, E. G., How to Counsel Students. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1939* Chapter XVII, “Overachievement"; Chapter XVIII, Un- 
derachievement.” 
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claimed interests stemming from attitudinal handicaps, physical de- 
fects, lack of financial resources for additional required training, and 
other discrepancies which emphasized the frequent lack of realism in 
planning for the future. One suspects that many of these pupils may 
have had personality maladjustments, personal, social and emotional 
problems more serious in nature than ignorance of requirements and 
opportunities in the world of work. One might also conclude that this 
group of seniors is representative of similar groups in many other 
schools. The guidance worker sees in this condition a challenge to 
assist pupils to understand themselves, to aid them to recognize the 
implications of choices in whatever connection they are to be made, 
and to see the relationships which exist between these two sets of 
facts. The achievement of this objective emphasizes the importance 
of learning about pupils in order that they may be helped to learn 
about themselves.* 


Home Environment Is Important 

The guidance worker does not “know” the pupil unless he has 
knowledge of his experiences beyond the school setting. The influence 
of home environment often reaches more profoundly into the life of 
the individual than does the school setting. The unique personalit}' of 
each individual is a product of all of his experiences. The conscien- 
tious counselor who recognizes these truths attempts to assemble in- 
formation about the pupil which will provide a broad perspective. 
The plans, choices, and adjustments which the pupil makes from 
time to time are achieved in relation to a variety of influences. Partial 
information about the pupil’s total environment may lead to false 
interpretations with respect to his problems, plans, and needs. The 


* Erickson, C. E., and Glenn E. Smith, Orgmiizatwn and Administralion of 
Guidance Services. New York: McGiaw-Hill Book Company, Inc,, tpi"- I’P* 

7Q— q8, 

Shartle, Canoll L., Occupational Information. New York; Prcnticc Hall, Inc., 


1946. Chapter I. . , . , »fn 

Wartcrs, Jane, High School Personnel Work Today. Ne\v York: hfcGraw-Hni 
Book Company, Inc., 1046. Chapter IX. 

Williamson, E. G., How to Counsel Students. Nesv \ork: McGraw HiH Book 
Company, Inc., 1935* Chapter XXIII, “Unwise Vocational Choice. 
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family background data about pupik which constitutes an important 
part of th^p^^nal inventory should be recognized by teachers and 
counselors as indispensable. 

Conditions of the home and neighborhood frequently determine 
to a marked degree the attitudes, interests, and achievements of the 
individual. It is not uncommon to find conflicts arising out of parental 
pressures upon the pupil to take certain subjects, to engage in or re- 
frain from participation in certain school activities, to plan for a cer- 
tain occupation, or prepare for entrance into a particular college. The 
counselor needs first to understand the causes of such conflicts, and 
then to be prepared to present to patents and pupils the facts bearing 
most pertinently upon a desirable compromise. The counselor's task of 
presenting objective information and interpretations to parents and 
pupils depends for its effectiveness upon a knowledge of the home 
conditions out of which has grown the need for the counselor’s assist- 
ance.® 


Satisfactory Pupil Adjustment b Essential 

Tire growth of the school program from one concerned largely with 
subject matter offerings to one offering opportunities in a variety of 
classroom and extra-class activities has been a marked one in recent 


years. The average pupil today engages in a wide variety of school and 
community activities. The classroom is but a single aspect of the edu- 
cational program. Tlrere are clubs, assemblies, student government 
activities, athletics, and other similar opportunities for experiences in 
the school. In addition, religious, social, recreational, and occupa- 
tional activities and interests ate a part of the matrix of pupil experi- 
ence. Out of this expanded program of activities new problems have 
arisen. Tlic retiring pupil frequently finds little comfort in the pres- 
sure he feels to participate in the extra-class activities of school and 


community, lie may avoid them completely, or he may participate 
unhappily. On the otiicr hand, the socially inclined pupil may permit 
t icsc activities to impinge upon his time and energies to the detri- 

h“hc L., Guiding Youth in the Sccondery School. New Yoik: Amer- 
ican Hook 19.5. Claptcr X\'f. "Parents and Guidance." 

... .w ^k 7 d Do'ffopment. Boston: D, C. Heath and Company, 

9.^9 Cluptci 1 \, ‘Tlic Child in the Home and Community.” 
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ment of other essential activities. In either instance the guidance 
worker finds himself in need of information relating to the nature 
and e.xtent of these activities in which the individual participates. 
One may need to be encouraged to participate in more extradass 
activities; the other may need to give less time to them. Both must 
make necessary adjustments to attain an appropriate balance of inter- 
ests and activities. The counselor frequently needs to assist pupils to 
make adjustments consistent with their best interests, a function he 
cannot perform in the absence of a wide range of information relat- 
ing to their aptitudes, interests, and activities. 

New pupils must adjust to the school program, its strange customs 
and offerings. Here again the counselor needs to know of the past 
experiences, the interests, aptitudes, and talents of the pupil. Failure 
to make appropriate adjustment to the total school program may in- 
fluence the pupil to drop out. Adjustments to home conditions, com- 
munity life, and to associates are pupil needs which claim the 
attention of the counselor. Again, as in the case of many other indi- 
vidual adjustment needs, the counselor must have information. 
Always the need is fpr^specific facts about the pupil which serve to 
estatdisirthe individual as a person with unique aptitudes, interests, 
attitudes 7 and problems. Without these data, the counselor can be of 
little or no assistance to the individual.® 


Potential Drop-Outs Should Be Identified 
The guidance worker has a responsibility for contributing to reten- 
tion of the maximum number of pupils of school age. When one 
considers that of each 1,000 pupils who enter the first grade only 7S7 
are still in school nine years later, and that of this number only 525 
graduate from high school, the school’s inadequate holding power be- 
comes impressive.’’ The guidance worker needs to gather information 
about pupils which will aid in identifying potential drop-outs. Dis- 


' Williamson, E. G., Counseling Adolescents. Nesv Yoili: NtcGnnv-HlII Boot 
Company, Inc., 1950. Chapter 7, "Applying Analytical Techniques to Students 

^ Trader."Arthur E., Techniques of Gmdnnce. New York: Harj^ and Brothers. 
1045. Chapter XX^II, "Guidance in the Adjustment of Indnaduals. 

r These statistics are for Michigan. Department of Pubhe Instruction, 1949. 
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satisfaction with the school program and economic conditions are 
among the reasons frequently given by pupils for leaving school. Evi- 
dences of dissatisfaction with school may frequently be found in 
excessive absences, unsatisfactory school marks, home conditions con- 
tributing to feelings of insecurity, failure to participate happily in 
school activities, and other information which suggests that the pupil 
has not properly adjusted to school life. The counselor may some- 
times prevent drop-outs through interviews with pupils who are plan- 
ning to leave school. On the other hand, not all pupils reveal their 
intention prior to dropping out, and the counselor learns of it too late 
for an exit interview. The primary value of the counseling service in 
this connection lies in learning about pupils to the extent that poten- 
tial drop-outs may be identified. Frequently a change in the pupil’s 
schedule, subjects, or assistmg him to obtain a part-time job to relieve 
financial stress will prevent his leaving school. Fortunately the pupil 
most likely to leave school often gives some evidence of lagging inter- 
est through low marks, frequent absences, or in some other way. The 
responsibility for identifying potential drop-outs belongs to all staff 
members, but the counselor should be especially aware of the symp- 
toms which point to potential school-leavers. 

Learning Problems Should Be Identified 
Learning problems are common to many pupils in a variety of 
forms. Tlic elementary school guidance worker and teacher are con- 
stantly discovering and attempting to remedy problems of learning, 
YTi ix(n^iamenta\ sViYis. Reading and computational de- 
ficiencies found in secondary pupils frequently have persisted from 
earlier in the pupil s school experience, Tliey are not always evidenced 
by unsatisfactorj' marks. The pupil may be underachieving and yet 
his marks may appear to be satisfactory. In such cases the pupil might 
be achic\'mg at an average lc\'el when his capacity for achievement is 
actually superior. The guidance worker needs to know the potential 
lc\cl of achics'cmcnt for each pupil and periodic comparisons should 
be made between capacit)* and achievement in doubtful cases. Diag- 
nostic tests will often reveal the nature of deficiencies found in such 
basic skills as reading. Tiic counselor needs to accumulate evidence of 
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such deficiencies to aid the principal and staff in improving instruc- 
tion. Another function of the data-gathering service should be to 
acquaint pupils with their learning handicaps and assist them to ob- 
tain corrective treatment. Though these handicaps should be dis- 
covered and correction attempted in the elementary school, the 
secondary-school guidance worker should accept responsibility for dis- 
cov'ering and calling attention to pupils who reach that level with 
persistent deficiencies. It is a function of the guidance program to 
assist in providing optimum learning conditions for each pupil in ac- 
cordance with his needs, aptitudes and interests.® 


Individual Interests and Aptitudes Should Be Respected 

The task of assisting each individual to utilize fully the develop- 
mental opportunities open to him requires that the guidance worker 
be on the alert for special aptitudes and interests. The experienced 
counselor is frequently able to detect a general direction or pattern of 
interests and aptitudes through analysis of pupil data. He studies care- 
fully the data about an individual which offer recurring evidence of a 
particular ability or interest. Learning becomes meaningful when the 
learner seeks knowledge or skills for a particular purpose, and interest 
is an essential element of purpose. 

It is axiomatic that interests and abilities are not necessarily co- 
ordinate, that pronounced interest in a particular activity does not 
assure equal ability, nor even any appreciable ability, in it; neither 
does ability necessarily indicate accompanying interest. Tire task of 
the counselor lies in discovering interests and aptitudes and then 
determining whether or not significant relationships exist. Or in an- 
other instance, the counselor may discover a particular interest or 
aptitude and then seek its related counterpart. An important function 
of the counselor lies in employing the tools and techniques of his 
profession in locating and analyzing attributes which have signifi- 


* Averill. Lawrence A., The Frychology 0/ lire Elementary-School Child. New 
York: Longmans. Green and Company. 1949. Chapters 10 and ir. 

Hamrin, S. A., and Blanche B. Paulson. Counseling Adolescents. Chicago: 

Science Research Associates, 1950. Pp. 270-74. _ „ „ , - 

Olson. Willard C., Child Development. Boston: D. C. Heath and Compan). 
1949. Pp. 334-338. 
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cance for the individual, and assisting him to employ them to best 
advantage. The existence of strong interests without accompanying 
abilities sometimes presents a difficult situation for the pupil. On the 
contrary, discovered abilities may frequently lead to a voluntary shift 
of interests in line with known abilities. The counselor is concerned 
with the conservation of human resources, a function which demands 
that he aid pupils to reconcile interests with abilities to the end that 
realizable choices will result. 


Health Is Important 

The physical and mental health of the pupil may often be a deter- 
mining factor in choices, plans, and adjustments which he must 
make. The counselor needs to gather and interpret information about 
the health of pupils whom he serves. General physical health and 
physical handicaps may be determining factors in assisting a pupil to 
select school subjects, make post-high-school plans, choose an occupa- 
tional area, or plan other aspects of his present and future. 

Mental health has received increasing emphasis in recent years. 
Tlic elementary teacher has a special responsibility for identifying 
and correcting causes of unsatisfactory mental health in elementary 
pupils. Tlie impact upon the child when he enters school sometimes 
leads to adjustment difficulties. Undesirable methods of adjust- 
ment at this point sometimes persist to create general mental ill- 
health in pupils. The counselor needs a record of these early years if 
he is to gain proper understanding of the pupil’s pattern of growth 
and dcN’elopment.® 


Listening" Requires Knowledge of the Pupil 
Tlic counselor is frequently called upon to listen while the pupil 
lets off steam." He can perform this function mote effectively if he 
las assimilated pertinent facts about the pupil. Quite often pupils 


Fcarlc S. Nonis, Guidance Handbook for Teachers. New 
Health" Boot: Company, Inc., 1949. Chapter 3, “Guidance and 

Counsel Students. Nav York: McGraw-Hill Book 
^pny. Inc.. 1959. Chapter XXVI, “Frohlcms of Health and Phj-slcal Dis- 
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come to the counselor to discuss a problem and are unable to bring 
themselves to mention the real purpose of the visit. The counselor 
who is familiar with the pupil’s background and with pertinent facts 
relating to his daily life in the home, school, and community mav 
help to bring out the real problem. In many instances, experienced 
counselors can anticipate the pupil’s problem upon careful study of 
his inventory. Having information about him at hand enables the 
counselor to create an appropriate time and opportunity for the pupil 
to introduce the real problem. Even though the pupil may reject the 
opportunity for release, the counselor has the advantage of injecting 
the pupil’s interests and activities into the interview, thus facilitating 
rapport. The ability to show evidence of knowledge of the pupil’s 
interests and activities contributes to the pupil’s confidence in the 
counselor, and makes the invitation to return for later discussions 
easier for the pupil to accept. The counselor who systematically 
gathers, assembles, and interprets personal information about coun- 
selees avoids the inconvenience and embarrassment of being an un- 
intelligent listener. . 

A Wide Range of Systematic Information Needed 
The reader will doubtless have concluded that the individual in- 
ventory service of the guidance program .should gather a wide range 
of information.about pupils. The extent and nature of the informa- 
tion needed will be discussed later in this chapter. It should be 
pointed out that an important consideration in developing pupil 
inventories is that a systematic plan be established for collecting perti- 
nent information. If anecdotal records are to be included, a plan for 
their preparation and filing should be developed. Autobiographies 
should follow a general outline and should be prepared by all pupils. 

A similar schematic arrangement should be provided for assembling 
all items of pupil information which are to be included as a regular 
part of the inventory. Failure to reduce the data-gatliering task to a 
definite plan will result in haphazard practices which work against 
the probability of getting adequate pupil information. 'Tlie counselor 
who must guess at the items of information in any pupil’s personal 
file is greatly handicapped in the counseling process. Tlierc is no one 
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list of data items which the inventory should contain. Experience is 
the most valuable factor in developing a core of information in any 
given school. It goes without saying that special information will be 
needed in individual cases, and that a specific do-it-now or do-it-then 
plan for every desirable item of information cannot be established. It 
is true, however, that certain basic information such as school marks, 
family data, health records, and similar data may be gathered with 
profit in accordance with some suitable plan. 


KINDS OF INFORMATION NEEDED 

Tire items of pupil data su^ested here are not all provided for on 
most personnel record forms. The concept of the individual inven- 
tor)’, which includes items of information collected through use of 
anecdotal record, autobiographical, and other similar techniques, is 
expressed in this discussion of the nature and purposes of information 
about pupils. While only a partial list of the data described will be 
needed for most pupils, much of it will be desired for some pupils.'® 


Personal and Family Data 

Tlicsc data scr\'C to identify the pupil as an individual and as a 
member of his family group. Th^ also describe certain pertinent 
aspects of the home and the family which will aid in better under- 
standing the pupil. 


further information about the kinds of information needed for guidance 
pastes see also: ® 

Guiding Youth in the Secondary School. New York; Amcr- 
tan Company. 1945. Chapter Xll. 

Ifcndboofc for Counselors. New York; the Ronald 
i ftts Company, igjg. Chapter s. 
tnekson. C. E 


Glenn E. Smith, Organization and Administration of 
Scmces. Ncs*- York: McGiaw-IIfli Book Company, Inc., 1947. Pp. 

Organize Your Guidance Program. Chicago: Science 
‘ *950. (70 pages.) Chapter 5. 

_,tj ti ' n “nd Personnel Services in Education. Ithaca: Cor* 

nell Unix^ty Pi«. ciraptcrs IX. X. and XI. 

School Personnel Work Today. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company. Inc . 1946. Cliaptcr V. 
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NAME 

The pupil’s full name should be recorded. Special care should be 
taken to set down full middle name and “nicknames,” especially if 
the pupil has a common surname which might lead to faulty identifi- 
cation. Schools frequently receive requests from employers or other 
sources for information concerning former pupils. Records should 
contain details about each individual which will assure proper identi- 
fication after the pupil has left school. A small photograph of each 
pupil attached to the cumulative card will serve to aid in identifica- 
tion. 

SEX 

Each pupil should be identified on the record as male or female. 
Similarity of such given names as Marion and Marian, or Francis and 
Frances, may lead to confusion if sex is not indicated. 

BIRTHPLACE 

List the place of birth of the pupil, including state, county, city, or 
country of birth. Pronounced ethnical characteristics may account for 
certain habits, attitudes, or mores of the pupil, and the place of birth 
frequently provides helpful clues. 

DATE OF BIRTH 

School records are becoming increasingly important as official docu- 
ments for establishing age, citizenship, or other legal status. Fre- 
quently the school is called upon for proof of age by present and 
former pupils desiring to obtain work permits, social security benefits, 
passports, or birth certificates. The school should require documen- 
tary proof of birth date in order that this information will be avail- 
able. 

NUMBER OF CHILDREN IN FAMILY 

It may often be helpful in counseling to have information con- 
cerning the number of children and the chronological position of 
each in the family group. Size of family when considered along m'lh 
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such other data as occupational status of the family head, charaeter of 
the home neighborhood, family health history and other socioeco- 
nomic information will sometimes be helpful to the counselor. 
Educational and vocational planning are often influenced by the eco- 
nomic status of the family. Facilities for home study, time for recrea- 
tional and hobby pursuits, and need for part-time employment may 
be suggested by a combination of data relating to family size and 
socioeconomic status. 

CHURCH INTERESTS 

Knowledge of the church interests of the pupil is helpful in some 
instances. Individual habits, attitudes, and religious customs often 
stem from church dogma. The observance of certain religious holi- 
days, disapproval of music in school assemblies where scripture is 
read, considering social dancing as sinful, and aversion to certain 
t>’pes of clothing are examples of pupil behavior dictated by certain 
religious customs and teachings. The counselor needs to identify and 
acquaint staff members with causes of behavior and attitudes known 
to derive from religious beliefs. The right of the individual to follow 
the dictates of his religion is inviolable and he should neither be de- 
nied that right nor be embarrassed by it. 

ECONOMIC STATUS OF THE FAMILY 

As previously stated, the socioeconomic status of the family may 
bear upon the opportunities and plans of the pupil. An adequate in- 
ventory for each pupil wll provide sufficient data for appraising 
family status. This item is sometimes recorded on a four-point scale 
ranging from poor to excellent, or it may be in narrative form. Omis- 
sion of these data cannot be justified on the ground that the counselor 
or teachers arc acquainted with the home conditions of pupils. Coun- 
selors and teachers leave no account of unrecorded data for their 
successors. 


NAMrs OF PARENTS 

Tliis information is solely for the purpose of identifying the pupil 
'sith his family. Counselors, administrators, and teachers will find this 
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information indispensable in commnnicating with parents as the need 
arises. 

home address 

This information should be checked periodically so that the home 
address of the pupil will be correctly recorded. Progress reports, re- 
quests for conferences, and invitations to school affairs suggest some 
of the occasions which require use of the pupil’s home address. Pro- 
vision should be made for recording several addresses so that a cumu- 
lative record of this information may be kept. A succession of 
addresses may indicate changes in socioeconomic status, parental in- 
stability, inability of the family to live successfully with neighbors, or 
other conditions significant to the counselor. Reasons for an excessive 
number of address changes should be determined whenever possible. 

parents’ birthplace 

The value of this information is essentially the same as is the case 
of similar data concerning the pupil. The parents' birthplace may 
often account for ethnical characteristics of the family. The parents 
may cling to certain customs and attitudes of their native country 
with such vigor as to make them appear in the pupils. 

NATIONAL DESCENT 

This information is usually significant only when considered to- 
gether with other family background data related to religious beliefs, 
birthplace, and language spoken in the home. 

LANGUAGE SPOKEN IN THE HOME 

Aside from obvious ethnical considerations, a knowledge of the lan- 
guage spoken in the home may have significance for the counselor 
and teacher. Speaking and reading difficulties sometimes result from 
insufficient use of written and spoken English in the home. Since the 
pupil spends a relatively small part of his time in school, the language 
spoken in the home is likely to become his chief medium of thought 
if not communication. Counselors and teachers should recognize tlie 
possibility that deficiencies in the use of written and spoken English 
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in such cases may usually be overcome through a planned program of 
intensified training and practice in language usage for the pupil. 

EDUCATIONAL STATUS OF PARENTS 

The amount of formal education of parents, though not an abso- 
lute criterion, often appears as a determining factor in the educational 
ambitions of children. A number of factors enter into this influence. 
College-trained parents are likely to take it for granted that their chil- 
dren will go to college. The social and economic standards of college- 
trained parents are, in general, likely to encourage their children to 
consider college training as essential to a satisfactory level of formal 
education. This is not to say that the children of non-college-trained 
parents should be regarded as unlikely to plan for college, or that they 
will be less successful as college students. The counselor should con- 
sider each individual in the light of his aptitudes, interests, resources, 
and resourcefulness when considering next-step plans. He needs, how- 
ever, to be familiar with the aspects of family background which may 
enter into determination of the individual’s plans for the future. He 
should recognize the significance of valid generalizations without 
applying them carte blanche to individuals. 

MARITAL STATUS OF PARENTS 

The counselor will sometimes find information concerning marital 
status helpful in understanding pupils. The inventory should provide 
for recording the presence or absence of one or both parents in the 
home, whether the pupil lives with his parents, with a guardian, or 
with persons other than his own parents. Lack of proper home adjust- 
ments may stem from one of the foregoing conditions or others of 
similar character. Maladjustment to school may have its origin in a 
home situation which may often be suggested to the counselor by a 
knowledge of the conditions sunounding the home. This is especially 
true if blood relationships in the home are of a heterogeneous nature. 

Scholastic Data 

Though cumulative record forms usually provide for a wide range 
of pupil data, many schools collect little information in addition to 
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marls, standardized test results, and a few other scattered items. The 
practice of using the folder or packet type of cumulative record as a 
receptacle for information not adapted to recording in limited space 
is a relatively recent one. Information concerning nonscholastic ac- 
tivities and achievements is becoming increasingly recognized as 
essential to appropriate understanding of the individual. Data which 
can he classified as educational in character are much more compre- 
hensive than school marks, as will be seen in this discussion. 

SCHOOL MARKS 

Counselors, teachers, administrators, and other staff members 
recognize the need for recording the pupils’ scholastic achievements 
from the time of school entry. Traditional requirements that a given 
number of credits be earned for progress from grade to grade, for 
graduation, and, in most cases, for college entrance have tended to 
emphasize this aspect of pupil records. In an increasing number of 
schools the tendency to consider scholastic achievement the single or 
major measure of pupil growth is disappearing. Other factors involved 
in the total educational experience of pupils are slowly being accorded 
their rightful place in the evaluation of pupil growth and educational 
progress. This is, indeed, a fortunate trend. 

An important consideration with respect to school marks is that of 
continuity. 'The pupil’s record of school marks should be considered 
as a whole, beginning with the time of school entrance. Consistency 
of scholastic achievement, or lack of it, may be determined only by a 
study of the entire range of the individual’s marks of achievement. 
Thus the pupil’s complete cumulative record should accompany him 
from grade to grade and from school to school. ’This principle applies, 
of course, to all data included in the pupil inventory, since scholastic 
achievement represents only a single aspect of pupil experience. 

Health Data 

’The absence of adequate health information about pupils is com- 
mon in many schools. ’The difficulty of keeping this aspect of person- 
nel records stems from parental responsibility for the health care of 
pupils. Periodic general physical examinations, tests of sight and hear- 
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ing, and adequate programs of immunization are not carried out regu- 
larly in many schools. Reports from school and family health agencies, 
anecdotes from teachers, reports from physical education instructors, 
and results of sight and hearing tests should be a regular part of the 
health-data-gathering plan in the school. Defective hearing and eye- 
sight are common contributing factors in pupil failures. The saying 
that "back seats are reserved for the blind and deaf” has a disconcert- 
ing degree of tmth in it in many classrooms. Only through adequate 
health services and systematic recording of health information can 
the school aid pupils to compensate for health factors which create 
haniers to satisfactory adjustment and achievement. 

The importance of mental health has become increasingly recog- 
nized in recent years. Despite the fact that the mental hygiene move- 
ment provides a major impetus toward the development of more 
effective guidance services, the recording and interpretation of mental 
health data have progressed slowly. Experienced counselors would 
agree that many more individual problems stem from mental ill* 
health than from lack of physical well-being. The former, though 
more easily recognized, is often only a symptom of the latter. The 
prevalence and nature of psychosomatic disturbances in the modern 
world suggest the need for improved skill in observing, recognizing, 
recording, and interpretation in this area. In-service and pre-service 
training should stress the significance of mental health in pupil ad- 
justment. The need for attention to this important aspect of under- 
standing pupils emphasizes the need for utilizing communify services 
interested in the general area of mental health. 

Other Schools Attended 

The satisfactory adjustment of pupils to the school is influenced by 
a number of different factors. Pupils who have attended several 
schools may react to change by loss of interest in school. Pupils who 
more schools in a single year may find themselves un- 
3 e to make adjustments to a succession of new schools rapidly 
enough to develop a sense of continuity and belonging. Since coun- 
se ors are concerned with discovering causes for pupil maladjustments, 
inventories should provide information concerning previous schools 
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attended. These data should be so recorded as to provide a clear pic- 
ture of the length of time spent in each school, reasons for with- 
drawal, and a cumulative account of the marks and activities of the 
pupil. Since each individual is a product of his past experiences, the 
transfer pupil should be of particular concern to counselors, teachers, 
and administrators. Every effort should be made to obtain informa- 
tion about the pupil from previous schools, recognizing that he may 
be the product of experiences conducive to unsatisfactory adjustment 
to school and community. 

Test Data 

The school is the sole source of test data concerning most pupils. 
The suggestions earlier in this chapter concerning the need for sys- 
tematic collection of pupil data should be kept in mind. Random test 
data are seldom adequate for supplementing other information about 
pupils. The place which test data occupy in the better understanding 
of pupils and the need for intelligent use and interpretation of test 
results are worthy of emphasis. 

Testing is one of the more important devices to help the individual in 
solving his problems. It is quite possible that the availability of increasing 
numbers of tests has contributed to the guidance bandwagon's speed. The 
job of making tests has gone ahead faster than the job of training people 
to use and understand them, but it must be remembered that tests are a 
means to an important end, not an end in themselves. 

When you work with a student, you draw on many sources of informa- 
tion about him. You study his grades and talk with his teachers. You look 
at his health records and his extra-school activities. Often you talk to his 
patents and others who know what he is like when arvay from school. 
Finally, you talk to the student, and with all the skill you possess, try to 
get him to talk to you. 

Somewhere in the total process, test scores can be useful items of in- 
formation, and that is why counselors turn to tests so hopefully as a solu- 
tion to the problems of the individual student. Yet tests arc really only 
tools for the skilled worker in human relations; they cannot help alone or 
in themselves, but only in relation to all other information obtainable. 

What is more, tests are tools which can be harmful as well as useful in 
their application to the student, depending upon the person who uses or 
interprets the tests. Like another tool, the hammer, the test is an cHcctive 
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instrument for craftsmanship in the proper hands, but in other hands it 
may play a part in the most wanton destruction .'r 

Barley’s discussion of tests emphasizes the need for using only 
those tests which staff members are qualified to administer and inter- 
pret. It is equally important that test results be regarded only as one 
of the sources of pertinent information about pupils. 


Developing a Testing Plan 

The tests to be included in a system-wide testing plan cannot be 
prescribed in blanket fashion. Each school will need to select tests in 
accordance with such conditioning factors as funds available for pur- 
chasing tests, staff time and facilities for administering and scoring,, 
skill of staff members for interpreting test results, and the kinds of 
test data needed about pupils. However, the observance of a few 
simple principles will contribute to the effectiveness and economy of 
the testing plan. 

1. Tests should be selected on the basis of valid criteria. 

2. The testing plan should be coordinated throughout the school 
system to avoid duplication, to provide comparable results, and to ob- 
tain the most comprehensive coverage possible. 

3. Groups tests should be used whenever applicable for reasons of 
economy. 

4. Tests should be used to supplement other pupil data. 

5. Obtain enough measures in each area and about each pupil to 
provide a reasonable degree of reliability. 

6. Provide for tests of special aptitudes, abilities, and interests to 
meet the needs of individuals. 

7. Plan the testing program cooperatively with all grades or levels 
represented. 


^ 8. Keep the testing plan within the limits of staff time and profes- 
sional skill in interpreting and using the results.^^ 


and Counseling in the High School Guidance Pro- 
w Copyright 1943 by Science Research Associates, and 

used by their permission. 0 t-fj / 

p treatment of tests in the guidance program see Clifford 

srarch Ass'ociatcs^ Benson, Guidance Testing. Chicago: Science Re- 
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SCHOLASTIC APTITUDE TESTS 

Tests of scholastic aptitude measure capacity for symbolized think- 
ing, which includes the ability to learn through the medium of the 
printed word. The purpose of determining scholastic aptitude is to 
predict probable success in school. Though this capacity may be pre- 
dicted with reasonable accuracy, the degree to which the individual 
will achieve in relation to capacity can best be predicted through 
knowledge of his past achievement in school. The value of measuring 
scholastic aptitude lies in discovering capacity and making compari- 
sons with actual performance. The generalization that the “best pre- 
diction of future scholastic achievement is the pupil’s past record’’ 
need not always be true if the counselor knows that a discrepancy 
exists between capacity and achievement. Motivating and assisting 
pupils to narrow the gap between capacity and level of accomplish- 
ment is a responsibility of the school. In this connection the counselor 
may play an important role. 

ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 

Achievement tests which measure the pupil’s fund of information 
in a given area are valid in proportion to the degree to which they 
parallel the subject-matter taught in the school. Froehlich and Ben- 
son point out the following: 

Since the acquisition of information is one of the objectives of nearly 
all school subjects, it is only natural that most achievement tests attempt 
to measure how much of this information each pupil has learned. Tests 
which are largely informational in character must be carefully checked. 
’They are valid measures of achievement only to the extent that the con- 
tents of the tests are an adequate sampling of all the information pupils 
have had an opportunity to learn. Many of the skills learned in school can 
be readily tested with pencil-and-paper group tests. Knowledge of a pupil s 
achievement in some of the fundamental skills of studying, reading, and 
arithmetic may be very useful in guiding him into, away horn, or through 
courses in which a high level of proficiency in the skills is required.*® 

’The task of selecting appropriate achievement tests is a difficult 
one. Many tests of this type are available. Teachers in a given subject' 

r^Ibid., p. 29. Copyright 1947 by Sdence Research Associates, and used by 
their permission. 
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instrument for craftsmanship in the proper hands, but in other hands it 
may play a part in the most wanton destruction.^^ 

Barley’s discussion of tests emphasizes the need for using only 
those tests which staff members ate qualified to administer and inter- 
pret. It is equally important that test results be regarded only as one 
of the sources of pertinent information about pupils. 


Developing a Testing Plan 

The tests to be included in a system-wide testing plan cannot be 
prescribed in blanket fashion. Each school will need to select tests in 
accordance with such conditioning factors as funds available for pur- 
chasing tests, staff time and facilities for administering and scoring,, 
skill of staff members for interpreting test results, and the kinds of 
test data needed about pupils. However, the observance of a few 
simple principles will contribute to the effectiveness and economy of 
the testing plan, 

1. Tests should be selected on the basis of valid criteria. 

2. The testing plan should be coordinated throughout the school 
system to avoid duplication, to provide comparable results, and to ob- 
tain the most comprehensive coverage possible. 

3. Groups tests should be used whenever applicable for reasons of 
economy. 

4. Tests should be used to supplement other pupil data. 

5- Obtain enough measures in each area and about each pupil to 
provide a reasonable degree of reliability. 

6. Provide for tests of special aptitudes, abilities, and interests to 
meet the needs of individuals. 

7. Plan the testing program cooperatively with all grades or levels 
represented. 

8. Keep the testing plan within the limits of staff time and profes- 
sional skill in interpreting and using the results.^^ 


Testing and Counseling in the High School Guidance Pro- 
used'by '943 % Science Research Associates, and 

P treatment of tests in the guidance program see Clifford 

S'"*’"' resting. ChiJgo, Science Re- 
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SCHOLASTIC APTITUDE TESTS 

Tests of scholastic aptitude measure capacity for symbolized think- 
ing, which includes the ability to learn through the medium of the 
printed word. Tire purpose of determining scholastic aptitude is to 
predict probable success in school. Though this capacity may be pre- 
dicted with reasonable accuracy, the degree to which the individual 
will achieve in relation to capacity can best be predicted through 
knowledge of his past achievement in school. The value of measuring 
scholastic aptitude lies in discovering capacity and making compari- 
sons with actual performance. The generalization that the “best pre- 
diction of future scholastic achievement is the pupil’s past record” 
need not always be true if the counselor knows that a discrepancy 
exists between capacity and achievement. Motivating and assisting 
pupils to nanow the gap between capacity and level of accomplish- 
ment is a responsibility of the school. In this connection the counselor 
may play an important role. 

ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 

Achievement tests which measure the pupil’s fund of information 
in a given area are valid in proportion to the degree to which they 
parallel the subject-matter taught in the school. Froehlich and Ben- 
son point out the following: 

Since the acquisition of information is one of the objectives of nearly 
all school subjects, it is only natural that most achievement tests attempt 
to measure how much of this information each pupil has learned. Tests 
which are largely informational in character must be carefully checked. 
They are valid measures of achievement only to the extent that the con- 
tents of the tests are an adequate sampling of all the information pupils 
have had an opportunity to learn. Many of the skills learned in school can 
be readily tested with pencil-and-paper group tests. Knowledge of a pupil’s 
achievement in some of the fundamental skills of studying, reading, and 
arithmetic may be very useful in guiding him into, away from, or through 
courses in which a high level of proEciency in the skills is required.” 

The task of selecting appropriate achievement tests is a difficult 
one. Many tests of this type ate available. Teachers in a given subject- 
's Ibid., p. 29. Copyright 1947 by Science Research Associates, and used by 
their permission. 
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matter area present a wide variety of viewpoints, materials, and em- 
phases, even in the same school. For this reason it will usually be 
helpful to have the judgments of teachers as to which achievement 
tests most closely follow their subject content. Standardized achieve- 
ment test appropriately geared to the subject content provide a meas- 
ure of achievement relatively free from the subjective or irrelevant 
factors which sometimes enter into teachers’ marks. The important 
consideration is that the tests selected be valid for the subjects which 
they cover, 

INTEREST INVENTORIES 

The reliability coefficients of some interest inventories, as well as 
some studies reported, suggest that measured vocational interests are 
more reliable than are claimed interests. Though these inventories are 
designed primarily to measure interests having vocational significance, 
the relationship between vocational planning and high-school sub- 
jects are of such nature as to make the results valuable to counselors 
and teachers in aiding pupils to plan study programs. 

Measured interests as isolated data should be used with caution. 
Counselors should consider the results of interest inventories as most 
helpful in confirming other evidence relating to pupil interests. In the 
absence of other data to aid in tlie interpretation of interest inven- 
tories, the counselor should accept the latter as providing clues for 
assisting the pupil further to explore his interests. It is important that 
the counselor hear in mind the instability of many of the interests of 
pupils, particularly in the period prior to the upper grades of the sec- 
ondary school. This characteristic of interests suggests the need for 
interest samples at several different intervals during the junior and 
senior high-school years. The reliability of interests becomes increas- 
ing y acceptable as they assume a reasonable degree of stability, and 
as con rming evidence pyramids from other sources in the pupil’s 
inventory. ■ ^ ^ 

adjustment inventories 

Inventories of adjustment, or personality, vary from simply con- 
s ructe and easily administered pencil-and-paper types to those 
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involving projective techniques. These latter tests will not be dis- 
cussed because of the extensive training and experience required for 
skill interpretation. Most schools do not have staff members qualified 
to administer and score such tests. Schools fortunate in having referral 
sources capable of employing instruments of this kind need have no 
one with more than a general knowledge of their uses. 

' Pencil-and-paper personality inventories are instruments for indi- 
rect measurement of personal and social adjustment. The nature of 
the items frequently works against a true measure of personality traits. 
Some of the items are likely to be considered quite personal by the 
pupil. Again, the conscientious pupil may find it difficult to make an 
unqualified response to many of the items. On the other hand, the 
counselor or teacher who has well-established rapport with the pupil 
may obtain valuable clues to emotional, social, or other problems 
affecting individual adjustment. As in the case of interest inventories, 
the results of adjustment inventories become increasingly significant 
as confirming evidence from other sources multiplies. Generally, ad- 
justment inventories should not be administered indiscriminately to 
all pupils in the manner common to scholastic aptitude tests. They 
are diagnostic in character and should be administered and inter- 
preted with caution, especially in the absence of other confirming evi- 
dence which tends to substantiate their results. 

SPECML APTITUDE TESTS 

Aptitude is a condition, a quality, or a set of qualities in an individual 
whidh is indicative of the probable extent to which he will be able to 
acquire, under suitable training, some knowledge, skill, or composite of 
knowledge and skill, such as ability to contribute to art or music, me- 
chanical ability, mathematical ability, or ability to speak and read a foreign 
language. Aptitude is a present condition which is indicative of an indi- 
vidual's potentialities for the future.*^ 

Aptitudes ate not wholly innate in character but may be influenced 
by training. A pupil who scores high on most mechanieal aptitude 
tests reveals the ability to perform mechanical tasks, and the fact that 
the score earned is partially the result of experience is unimportant. 

1* Traxler, Arthur E., Techniques of Gmiance, p. qj. New York; Copyright 
1945 by Haqjcr and Brothers, and used by their permission. 
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The very fact that the individual has profited from this past experi- 
ence is primary evidence of mechanical aptitude. So the counselor 
should not be concerned with attempting to separate innate and ex- 
periential influences which enter into tests of special aptitudes. 

Counselors sometimes fall into errors of interpretations with re- 
spect to special aptitudes. First, it is sometimes assumed that pupils 
who have low scholastic aptitude are certain to have compensating 
special aptitudes in mechanical or manipulative areas. This fallacy 
leads to the placement of pupils who fail in academic subjects in 
vocational courses. This practice is based upon the assumption that 
scholastic ineptitude implies ability to successfully “work with the 
hands.” While certain special aptitudes have been shown to be not 
highly related to general scholastic aptitude, one cannot safely resort 
to generalizations in this connection in dealing with individuals. Spe- 
cial aptitude tests are designed to provide a means for discovering a 
wide range of aptitudes for pupils who have general scholastic ability 
as well as for those who do not. 

A second fallacy is the assumption that the existence of a special 
aptitude is evidence that the individual has an interest in exploiting 
that aptitude. Though aptitude and interest tests are, in a sense, com- 
plementary instruments, the order of use should be reversed. Once a 
significant interest has been established, tests may be used to deter- 
mine whether the individual has corresponding aptitudes. Frequently 
pupils may be aided to develop interests consonant with their apti- 
tudes. The information service of the guidance program should be 
prepared to make available to pupils facts about jobs which require 
one degree or another of the aptitudes which they possess. Failure of 
many individuals to capitalize their special aptitudes stems from 
iporance of how to exploit them. Appropriate use of interest and ap- 
titu e tests, followed by pupil exploration through try-out experiences 
an perusal of prepared materials, will contribute to the educational, 
occupational, and personal adjustment of many pupils. 

Extra-class Experiences 

extra-class activities in school and commu- 
nit) as ecome increasingly recognized in recent years. Counselors 
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and principals frequently report that employers are showing increas- 
ing mter«t in this information. The experiences provided through 
these activities in learning to get along with others, their value as. 
indicators of vital and spontaneous interests, and the opportunities 
provided for developing leadership qualities attest to their worth in 
Hie school program. It is generally true that pupils who participate 
m cocurricular activities are likely to earn better marks than are non- 
participants. The socializing influence of the school represents one of 
Its tangible contributions to pupils, and the cocurricular program 
makes an important contribution to this aspect of pupil development 
and adjustment. 

Personnel records should contain cumulative information with re- 
spect to the participation of pupils in extra-class activities, their 
nature, evidences of leadership as indicated by offices held, projects 
initiated, contributions to group achievements, and other details 
which point to effective participation in the activity. This aspect of 
personnel records should be maintained as carefully as are scholastic 
data. These two categories of data when considered together tend to 
reveal the pupil’s participation in the total community school pro- 
gram. 

Data Concerning Plans and Interests 

The record of a pupil’s educational, vocational, and personal plans 
and interests becomes increasingly valuable to counselors and teachers 
as the span of time it covers increases. A record of the vocational 
plans of pupils provides a source of information helpful to the libra- 
rian in selecting occupational materials. Likewise, information con- 
cerning the colleges, universities, and trade and business schools in 
which pupils are interested aids in building an adequate file of cata- 
logs and bulletins from educational and training institutions. The 
individual inventory should provide for recording year-by-year inter- 
ests and hobbies of the pupil, special talents he may have, and honors, 
awards, or other special recognition. Obtaining these data may often 
best be accomplished through personal information blanks filled out 
by the pupil, supplemented by contributions from teachers, parents, 
pupils, and community sources. 
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Data About Woik Experiences 

The values inherent in work experience as an educational activity . 
are now generally recognized. Schools in many sections of the country 
grant credit for part-time work experience, which is often supervised 
by a staff member. The work experiences of pupils may provide clues 
for counselors with respect to vocational interests in addition to their 
exploratory value to pupils. Supervised work experience which in- 
cludes periodic ratings by employers reveals work attitudes and habits, 
desirable and undesirable personality traits, ability to work with 
others, reliability, promptness, and specific activities in which the 
pupil shows marked interest. This information aids the counselor 
in assisting pupils to make plans, choices, and adjustments in school 
and out. 

Follow-up Data 

The results of follow-up studies and other contacts with former 
pupils should be kept in the inventory. These data may often be help- 
ful in assisting former pupils through counseling to make necessary 
adjustments to employment or the next school. In addition, follow-up 
data often suggest needed modifications of the curriculum and the 
guidance program. Chapter lo presents a detailed account of the ob- 
jectives and procedures of the follow-up service. 

Anecdotal Data 

The nature of anecdotal records as accounts of significant pupil be- 
havior makes them of great value to counselors. Schools employing 
the anecdotal method should give some attention to preparing 
teachers to observe and report significant behavior. A standard anec- 
dotal form to be used by all teachers may be helpful to staff members 
in the preparation and use of anecdotal data. The form should be 
Simple and should have some peculiar characteristic (size, shape, 
color, etc.) by which it may be easily located in the pupil’s inventory. 

The counselor will find it worth-while to summarize the anecdotal 
reports of pupils whose inventories contain a number of such reports. 
The purpose of anecdotal records is to record behavior which tends to 
characterize a pupil as having certain significant personality traits or 
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behavior patterns. In many cases a summary will indicate significant 
behavior patterns not observed in a casual reading of separate 
anecdotes. 

Autobiographical Data 

Autobiographies frequently contribute materially to a better under- 
standing of the pupil. Counselors sometimes enlist the cooperation of 
English teachers in obtaining the autobiographies of pupils. Usually 
. it will be found that providing a general outline as a guide in prepar- 
ing the autobiography adds to its value. Otherwise the pupil may 
devote excessive attention to minor details and fail to cover more sig- 
nificant experiences. Two or more such documents prepared at differ- 
ent times will be more valuable in many cases than a single effort. 
The outline will do well to encourage the inclusion of information 
about home and work experiences, friends, social activities, and other 
information which serves to reveal the individual’s significant experi- 
ences, interests, and attitudes. 

Data About Community Experiences 

The pupil’s participation in community activities may be as signifi- 
cant to the counselor and teacher as are his school experiences. These 
data are less frequently included in the individual inventory than are 
school experiences because the pupil usually does not come under the 
observation of counselor and teachers except during school hours. 
Tire difficulties involved in obtaining information about the pupil’s 
outside interests and activities can usually be minimized through use 
of pupil questionnaires. Contacts with parents and community agen- 
cies and organizations frequently yield unsolicited information about 
the pupil. Adequate family data included in the inventory frequently 
suggest sources in the community from which information may be 
obtained. Family welfare agencies have detailed histories of families 
with whom they have had contacts. Health clinics, especially those 
under public control, may have health information about some pupils 
in whom the counselor is interested. Organizations interested in char- 
acter-building, recreation, juvenile protection, and religious activities 
and education may provide information for which the school has 
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need. The counselor should accept responsibility for establishing 
working relationships with child and family welfare agencies in t e 
community. Each agency and organization which deals with pupils or 
parents is a potential source of information which the school may 
sometime need. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE INDIVIDUAL 
INVENTORY 

Since pupil inventories are not identical in form or content in all 
schools, there is need for guideposts to help in determining the nature 
of the inventory in any school. It should be emphasized that the indi- 
vidual inventory is not identical with the cumulative record. The 
latter is usually a card or folder which provides spaces for entering 
data about pupils. Obviously there ate many items of information 
about pupils which do not lend themselves to recording on a cumu- 
lative card. It is this overflow which gives rise to the term “individual 
inventory.” Though the inventory is also cumulative, it is more com- 
prehensive than the cumulative record. The inventory may include 
many or all of the items of information discussed in the preceding 
pages, including correspondence with parents, samples of the pupil s 
school work, test booklets, and a variety of other relatively bulky 
papers. The trend in recent years toward folder-type cumulative 
record cards has been encouraged by recognition of the need for 
gathering information about pupils in excess of that which can be 
recorded in a limited space. Counselors have learned that many items 
of information needed in counseling with pupils cannot be recorded 
on a cumulative card. Hence the development of the concept of an 
inventory which includes the cumulative card and all other items of 
pertinent information gathered concerning the pupil. 

Inventory Forms Should Be Uniform 
Within a given school system confusion and unnecessary effort 
may be avoided if forms for recording data are reasonably uniform. 
There is usually little reason for using a cumulative record form in the 
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elementary school which is dissimilar to the one used in the higher 
schools. Neither is there good reason for using different forms in the 
school system at the same grade level. On the contrary, there is much 
to be gained from uniformity of personnel records throughout the 
school system. 

A record of individual achievements, traits, and experiences be- 
comes valuable in direct ratio to the span of time which it covers. 
Consequently, information recorded in the elementary school should 
accompany the pupil to the next school. The counselor’s familiarity 
with the record form will enable him to use the information passed 
on with greater effectiveness in aiding the pupil to satisfy his inter- 
ests and needs. 

The Inventory Should Be a Case History 

The content of the pupil’s inventory should provide a complete 
account of his background, aptitudes, interests, activities, and plans 
relating to the present and the future. ’The personal data collected 
should include items of information which may be summarized into a 
complete ease history of the pupil. A.-rnajor purpose of the individual 
inventory is to reveal the growth of the pupil and, edriversely, the 
facefTol KS 'develo'pihent which need special attentibnTAn inventory 
cafefullyplanned'an'd maintained will be helpful to counselors and 
teachers in assisting the pupil with problems of an educational, voca- 
tional, or personal nature. An important function of the inventory is 
that of enabling the counselor to anticipate the problems and needs 
of the pupTbefore they become serious. A persistent record of low 
rnarEr frequent absence from school, evidences of lack of interest in 
school work, parental apathy about the pupil’s progress in school, and 
other information which indicates dissatisfaction with school consti- 
tute a pattern of data familiar to counselors. Studies which reveal that 
a large percentage of drop-outs fall into a characteristic pattern indi- 
cating lack of interest in or dissatisfaction with school suggest that the 
pupil whose record fits this pattern may drop out of school. Tlie alert 
counselor will attempt to identify potential school-leavers and in 
some way capture their interests. To do this may involve changing the 
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pupil’s schedule, assisting him to obtain part-time employment m line 
with vocational or hobby interests, or any one of several other courses 
of action. The preventive action and its effectiveness will depend to a 
large degree upon the adequacy of the information contained in the 
pupil’s inventory. 

Each Inventory Item Should Be Selected 

The supply of data which might be collected concerning pupils is 
virtually inexhaustible. It should be hept in mind that the quality of 
the data collected may bear little or no relation to volume. Each item 
to be included should be subjected to careful scrutiny before adding 
it to the inventory. The staff needs to plan inventories by categories 
of information. Erickson and Smith classify essential pupil data as: 

1. Background data — information which identifies the individual in terms 
of previous experiences, 

a. Health and physical data — health record from the earliest date obtain- 
able; indication of general physical characteristics. 

3. Psychological data — results of standardized tests of intelligence, achieve- 
ment, aptitudes, etc. 

4. Social environment data — information concerning characteristics of 
family, neighborhood, and home. 

5. Activity and achievement data — information about scholastic achieve- 
ments and extraclass activities in school and community. 

6. Educational and vocational data — plans for education in and beyond 
high school; vocational interests and plans.^® 

Any classification plan designed to give direction to the collection 
of pupil information should not be regarded as excluding all data 
which fall outside of the categories established above. The real test 
of pupil information lies in use in better understanding the pupil. 
Certain questions concerning the data might be applied to each item 
of information before dropping it into the pupil’s folder, such as: 
How does this information help in better understanding the pupil? In 

Organization and Administration of Guidance Services by C. E. Eric^- 
and Glenn E. Smith, p. 276. Copyright 1047. Courtesy of McGraw-Hill Book 

Company, Inc., New York. t'/ t» vt/ / 
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what situations might it be helpful? Is it reliable? Is it meaningful? 
Is it likely to have long time value? Can its pertinent points be easily 
summarized? Is it suitable in its present form for filing in the inven- 
tory? Tliese questions may be suggestive of others which might be 
asked concerning each item of pupil data being considered. 

The Inventory Should Serve the Pupil 

The chief reason for gathering information about the pupil is to aid 
him in making plans, choices, interpretations, and adjustments. The 
counselor regards tire individual inventory as the pupil’s collection of 
information about himself, with the role of the counselor largely con- 
fined to interpretation, when necessary, of its implications. 'This is 
not to say that the pupil should be permitted to treat the inventory 
as a scrapbook compiled for personal use at his own discretion. In 
fact, some items of information may never be exposed to the scrutiny 
of the pupil. The counselor sometimes needs certain family and back- 
ground data which might embarrass the pupil and result in destroy- 
ing the relationship upon which the counselor’s effectiveness depends. 
Such data probably would not serve to promote better self-under- 
standing on the part of the pupil, though they would sharpen the 
counselor’s insight with respect to the pupil. 

If the data-gathering process is to serve the fundamental interests 
of the pupil, the content must be influenced by the things which 
counselors, teachers, employers, and institutions may wish to know 
about him, ’That this influence is being felt is indicated by present 
trends in the expansion of cumulative record forms. Provision for re- 
cording the pupil’s participation in cocurricular activities, work experi- 
ences, community activities, and his educational and vocational plans 
and interests has been made to satisfy the demand of counselors, 
teachers, parents, and pupils for information which will aid better 
understanding of the pupil by himself and by others. 

’Tire Inventory Is Not an End in Itself 

The need for pupil information for guidance purposes is a basic 
one. The task of gathering and assembling pertinent data is often 
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begun as an early step in the development of a guidance program. 
Counselors and teachers may be expected to experience a feeling of 
satisfaction as pupil inventories grow in size, often beginning with 
little or no information except that which is recorded on the cumula- 
tive folder. As time goes on, the data-gathering process occupies more 
and more staff time. Teachers are encouraged to contribute anecdotal 
records, autobiographies of pupils, and other data relating to individ- 
uals. The counselor may suddenly realize that a mass of pupil infor- 
mation is being assembled, but that no use is being made of it. The 
process of getting ready for a large-scale program of guidance services 
has become the focal point of the staff’s interests and activities. Per- 
sonnel records have become an end in themselves rather than a means 
to a more important end. 

Situations in which a great deal of attention is devoted to gathering 
information and little to its use are not uncommon. The staff should 
devise means for making appropriate use of pupil data prior to devel- 
oping plans for testing, or for gathering extensive data from other 
sources. The personal inventory which does not serve the interests of 
the pupil is of no value. 

Institutional Purposes Should Affect the Inventory 

The kinds of pupil information collected in the school should be 
determined by the purposes of the institution. Schools having as a 
major purpose the preparation of pupils for college entrance usually 
place more emphasis upon pure academic achievement than do 
schools interested in trade training and immediate job placement. 
The latter school should be concerned to a greater extent with work 
experience and success in part-time jobs related to the training of the 
individual. The pupil whose interests lie in watchmaking, for ex- 
ample, should be analyzed for hand, wrist, and finger dexterity prior 
to entering training, while manipulative skills are relatively unimpor- 
tant for the potential lawyer. 

The significance of records revealing past success in academic ex- 
periences at the elementary school level is greater for college prepara- 
ory pupils than for certain other groups. Scholastic aptitude alone 
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evidenced in elementary school may offer little indication of probable 
success or failure of the pupil who later becomes an apprentice in a 
skilled trade. Consequently, scholastic data included in the elemen- 
tary school record may be of less significance than are his interests 
and abilities in areas more comparable to those of the skilled worker. 
The relationship of past experiences needs to be known to the coun- 
selor as they apply to the purposes of the institution and the objec- 
tives of the individual. A single-purpose institution, such as a school 
for training welders, needs to recognize certain special aptitudes and 
interests, and its personnel records should, therefore, be designed to 
record data which are pertinent. Its testing program will need to be 
built around the rather specific objective of predicting probable suc- 
cess in a narrow occupational area. Its techniques for selecting en- 
rollecs should be designed to select those individuals who are most 
likely to succeed in occupations to which welding is basic. In this 
respect the specialized training agency differs from the general high 
school. The latter proposes to serve the needs and interests of an un- 
selected group by aiding each pupil to discover and use his own 
peculiar interests, aptitudes, and abilities and then to plan a program 
of activities related to those individual attributes. Specialized institu- 
tions carry on the dual function of selecting certain pupils, while re- 
jecting others. The comprehensive high school rejects no individual, 
but aids him to make use of its broad offerings in accordance with his 
abilities, interests, and needs. Obviously, then, the kinds of informa- 
tion needed in the individual inventory of the pupil will vary in 
accordance with the purposes of the institution and of the individuals 
enrolled. 

Inventory Data Should Be Reproducible 

Since the individual inventory should serve the pupil for as long a 
time as possible, it should accompany him in his progress from kinder- 
garten on. Each school should retain its original inventory or copies 
of pertinent items in it. As the pupil moves to the next school by 
transfer, promotion, or graduation there will be need for reproducing 
much of the data collected so that it may accompany the pupil. Tlie 
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tasl: of meeting the need for transfer of data suggests that the inven- 
tory should be so constructed as to facilitate its reproduction. This 
need was recognized during World War II with reference to pupils 
entering the armed services, and it resulted in the development of the 
Education-Experience Summary card. This form was used to sum- 
marize pertinent data from the inventory so that the pupil might pre- 
sent it to military authorities at the time of his induction into the 
service. The data included indicated the training, experience, and in- 
terests of the individual which would aid in his placement in an 
appropriate branch of the military services. 

This experience with an inventory summary card led to adaptations 
of it by schools. The Guidance Services Division of the Michigan De- 
partment of Public Instruction developed a form for summarizing the 
pupil’s inventory for placement purposes.^® The personal data fre- 
quently requested by employers were transferred to the summary 
form by the pupil and were certified by the principal. The pupil then 
presented the form when making application for employment. 

Pupils desiring to enter college or other institutions for training be- 
yond high school ate usually required to supply a transcript of school 
credits and other pertinent information. The information desired by 
these institutions is sufficiently similar to warrant use of a prepared 
form for summarizing the pupil’s inventory. The school’s responsibil- 
ity for aiding the pupil to "put his best foot forward” requires that all 
pertinent data be forwarded to the institution requesting it. Once the 
inventory content has been established by broad categories of infor- 
mation, developing a satisfactory form for summarizing pertinent 
data is not a difficult task. In any event, the effort involved is justified 
if the summary form meets the need for supplying pupil data to others 
whose need for it serves the pupil's interests. 


The Inventory Should Be Accessible 

Budding the pupil’s inventory requires the time and effort of staff 
mem ers in gathering and assembling pertinent information. The 
accumulated data are of no value except as they are used by them. 


Record, Department of Public Instruction, Lansing 
ga . u lished by Doubleday Brothers and Company, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 
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Tlie counselor maiccs use of them in counseling; teachers use them to 
plan classroom activities in accordance with the interests, abilities, and 
needs of individual pupils; administrators use them in planning and 
modifying the eurriculum and the guidance program. The process of 
accumulating the data, as well as their use, is a responsibility of the 
entire staff. The part played by staff members in the development and 
use of the inventory suggests that personnel files be accessible to the 
staff. The process of building the inventory will be greatly facilitated 
if staff members are free to add items of information to the pupil’s 
folder with a minimum of effort. 

There is no one location in the school for personnel files. Condi- 
tions vary from school to school. In arranging the record files, con- 
venience should be the determining factor. The number of different 
persons using personnel records with some degree of regularity sug- 
gests that a central location is desirable. Teaehers should not be re- 
quired to pass through the office of the principal or counselor in order 
to reach the inventory files. Every effort should be made to attain 
optimum conditions conducive to staff use of the pupil’s inventory. 

General Characteristics of an Adequate Inventory 

Effective guidance services depend upon adequate knowledge of 
the individual's they propose to serve. The dynamic nature of the indi- 
vidual should serve as a caution to the counselor and teacher against 
allowing the pupil’s inventory to become a static reservoir rather than 
a constantly growing pool of information representative of the indi- 
vidual’s present as well as his past. A few briefly stated guideposts 
concerning the individual inventory will serve to summarize this dis- 
cussion. 

1. ’The record of any trait of an individual over a period of years is 
more significant than the record of that trait taken at any one point. 

2. Estimates of many different traits afford a much more accurate 
account of the individual’s potentialities than does the estimate of a 
single trait. 

.3. 'ITie individual , inventopr. is as necessary for counselors and 
teaehis as is the patient’s health r^ord for his physician. 

4. The inventory should originate when the pupil enters school 
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and should follow him as long as the data contained will serve his 
interests. 

5. Only necessary, accurate, and usable data should be retained in 
the inventory. 

6. Records should be factual rather than statements of opinion. 

7. Pupil data included in the inventory should be accessible to all 
staff members who have need for it. 

8. Persons using the pupil’s inventory should consider it as belong- 
ing to the pupil, its contents as confidential, and its use for profes- 
sional purposes only. 

Some Steps in Planning the Individual Inventory 
The process of building pupil inventories should begin with a study 
of the kinds of information the school has already accumulated about 
the pupils. Usually the school will have some helpful information on 
the cumulative card as a beginning. It should be remembered that the 
individual inventory includes cumulative record data and, in addi- 
tion, supplementary information not ordinarily adapted to recording 
on a cumulative card. Once the general character and extent of the 
data to be gathered have been determined, the process will involve 
mainly the task of supplementing data already recorded. The fol- 
lowing steps, though neither discrete nor chronological as stated 
here, will he helpful in assembling pupil data into the form of an 
inventory. 

1. Study existing records to ascertain the kinds and extent of pupil 
mlormation being recorded on the pupil personnel records in the 
school. 

2. Decide on the general categories of information to be included 
in all or most individual inventories, 

3. Evaluate pupil personnel record forms now being used to pro- 
vide a basis for planning any additional forms needed to obtain and 
record the desired data. 

4* Make a tentative list of sources of the information to be ob- 
tained. 

5- Indicate the methods to be used in obtaining the data, i.e., ques- 
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tionnaires, tests, anecdotal forms, case studies, case conferences, inter- 
views with pupils, parents, community agencies, etc. 

6. Plan ways to arouse the interest and enlist the cooperation of 
staff members, pupils, and parents in obtaining pertinent information 
about pupils. 

7. Consider possible physical facilities for locating pupil inven- 
tories where they will be available to staff members who desire to add 
information to the hies, or who wish to use the accumulated data. 

8. Spread responsibilities among staff members for special activities 
in gathering pupil data, i.e., administering tests; questionnaires, prob- 
lem checklists, etc. 


DEVELOPING THE INDIVIDUAL INVENTORY: 

A CASE STUDY 

A committee of teachers in one school set for themselves the task of 
developing a more adequate inventory system as an in-service training 
project. The group began by raising a number of questions, the an- 
swers to which they believed would provide direction in studying the 
school’s system of pupil records. The principal requested that they 
point out any limitations discovered in the record system and make 
constructive suggestions for its improvement. The following questions 
were agreed upon as guideposts to the study; 

1. Is the cumulative record form adequate with respect to content, 
arrangement of items, and type? 

2. Are the data likely to be needed for guidance purposes regularly 
recorded on the form? 

5. Do teachers use pupils’ records regularly or frequently? If so, 
for what purposes? If not, why not? 

4. How can the record system be improved for guidance purposes? 

What the Committee Found 

The school was using a folder-type cumulative record forni which 
provided ample space for recording a wide range of information about 
the pupil from grades one through twelve. In addition to recording 
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space for information concerning scholastic achievement, the form 
provided for family data, results of standardized tests, health record, 
work and cocunicular experiences, and follow-up record. The com- 
mittee discovered that only scholastic and test data were regularly 
recorded. In some instances, the cocurricular experiences of pupils 
were on the record. 

To answer the question relating to teacher use of cumulative 
records, a questionnaire was submitted to teachers. Their responses 
proved helpful to the committee. The survey revealed that most 
teachers occasionally used the record of some pupils. In the main, 
their purpose was to check on the pupils’ progress in other classes. 
Only one of the fourteen high-school teachers reported using informa- 
tion about pupils' marks and activities for the purpose of making les- 
son and project assignments commensurate with individual capacities 
and interests. Several regarded the data regularly recorded on the 
form as inadequate for helping them to know their pupils better. 
Those who reported having made no use of pupils’ records indicated 
that failure to do so stemmed from lack of time, inaccessibility of the 
record files, or failure to see any need for the information recorded. 

Teacher suggestions for improving the record system for guidance 
purpose ranged from the proposal that a separate set be placed in 
each classroom, to one that the record forms be discarded in favor of 
an eight'by-five cardex record system. The recommendations of the 
committee for improving the record system were taken largely from 
other suggestions submitted by teachcK. 

What the Committee Recommended 

After a careful study of the cumulative record and an analysis of 
teacher suggestions and comments concerning it, the committee 
recommended that: 

1. A definite plan for keeping the cumulative record up to date be 
adopted by the staff. 

'^e staff devote one or more regular staff meetings to a discus- 
sion 0 t e need for recording other information for which space was 
provided on the record form. 
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3. The staff consider the desirability of adding anecdotal reports, 
autobiographies, and other types of information to cumulative folders. 

4. A definite plan for in-service training be developed by the staff 
so that the needs of individual teachers would be met. 

5. The record files be removed from the principal's private office to 
the reception area so that staff members might use them at any time. 

6. 'These recommendations be discussed by the entire staff before 
any steps were taken to carry them out. 

All of the committee’s recommendations were discussed by the 
staff with the result that an in-service program was planned for 
teachers who wished to participate. It was agreed that the recommen- 
dations submitted would be further explored during the in-service 
program. 
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CHAPTER 6 


THE INFORMATION SERVICE 


THE FUNCTION of the information service is to 
make available to pupils certain kinds of information not ordinarily 
provided through the instructional program. Fowler describes this 
function of the guidance program as including 

... all of the activities in the school involved in securing and making 
available to pupils information about occupational and educational oppor- 
tunities slnd requirements; and about activities, agencies and services in 
the school and community which the pupil may use to solve his personal 
problems.^ 

The need in counseling for information about pupils has been 
mentioned. Many of the problems with which pupils seek assistance 
from counselors and teachers require that certain information be 
obtained by the pupil before he can establish tentative solutions. The 
matter of selecting a college or settling upon an occupational area is a 
case in point. Assuming that the pupil is acquainted with his own 
aptitudes and interests, he cannot plan for college or employment 
until he acquaints himself with the opportunities and requirements 
relating to the area in which he must make a choice. The function^qf^ 
the information service is to accumulate books, pamplHets^ ca^rogs,-v-»i” 
current occupational data, films, and other materials which will fur- 
nish reliable information to pupils about next-step opportunities. The ■ 
task of making choices, plans, and adjustments should be regarded as 
one of matching individual strengths and weaknesses with* the 
requirements and opportunities of the next step. This matching proc- 
ess implies that the pupil has adequate information about himself and 
about the area or activity in which a choice is to be made. Thus the 

^ Fo\yl«, Fyed M., Guidance Services Handbook. Salt Lake City: State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, 1948. P. 50. 
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individual inventory service and the information service are con- 
comitant aspects of the guidance program, each contributing its 
peculiar kind of information to the pupil to assist him in making 
plans and choices in an intelligent manner. 

The Functions of Information 

Christensen- suggests four major fonctions of occupational infor- 
mation which are equally applicable to other types of information 
needed by pupils. 

Tlie function of information as a means of acquainting pupils with 
certain essential facts related to an area of choice or adjustment is 
described by Christensen as an instructional function. This purpose 
of information may be achieve'd' through groups in many instances. 
The major goal of orientation is that of instructing pupils in methods 
of locating and using the information sources of the school and com- 
munity for the purpose of obtaining facts about jobs, school, person- 
ality development, social relationships, how to study effectively, and 
other similar information needed by them. Counselors and teachers 
often give information or sources to pupils as an instructional func- 
tion. 

The instrumental function of information is that of stimulating 
pupils to make use of the informational sources about which they 
have learned through orientation or counseling. The pupil who inves- 
tigates an occupational area, for example, as a result of having learned 
about sources of occupational information may conclude that certain 
phases of it appeal to him more than others. Thus the information 
explored is instrumental in assisting him to narrow his occupational 
choice to one or more aspects of a broad occupational area. This in- 
strumental function of the information studied by the pupil would be 
equally exercised if he were led by its perusal to eliminate an occupa- 
tional area from further consideration. Certainly the instrumental 
function has both positive and negative aspects. 

The distributional function of information is especially evident m 

2 Christensen, Thomas E., “The Functions of Occupational Information in 
Counseling,” Occupations, October, 1949. Pp- 
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the occupational world, though it appears in other areas as well. One 
of the chief reasons for unrealistic occupational choices of high-school 
pupils stems from lack of knowledge of the opportunities and require- 
ments of the world of work. Both of these are distributional factors. 
Saturation of one occupational field tends to cause informed persons 
to seek employment in other fields having a greater number of place- 
ment opportunities. Lack of appropriate aptitudes and interests dis- 
courages some individuals from planning to enter fields which they 
had formerly considered. Operation of the distributional function of 
information is dependent upon thorough study of individuals of the 
relationships between their respective strengths and weaknesses and 
the opportunities and requirements present in the area of choice. 

The fourth value of information lies in the therapeutic function. 
Christensen illustrates this function by pointing out the following: 


The counselor often has to deal with clients of low ability but high ambi- 
tions. In counseling these individuals, he must use occupational informa- 
tion therapeutically in order to assist them in scaling down their ambitions 
without losing face. Such persons may be asked to secure information 
about the occupation of their preference and then compare the educational 
requirements with their school marks and scores on scholastic aptitude 
tests. The counselor should point alternative occupations which lie within 
the same field as do the occupations originally selected. Occupatioiwl in- 
formation used in this way fulfills a therapeutic function.® 

The function of the counselor in aiding the pupil to derive thera- 
peutic value from the information service is one of assisting him to 
see pertinent relationships between self and the area of choice. In 
some instances, the counselor must make directive interpretations of 
these two sets of facts. Hoppock aptly says; 


' f u non-directive counselor is not relieved of the responsibility 

0 e ping his client to check his insight against the cold hard realities of 
emp oyrnent opportunity. Effective vocational guidance requires both in- 
sight * ” f^^^sight, as plenty of disillusioned clients can testify by hind- 


* I6id., p. 

Checlc list of Facts About Jobs for Use in Vocation? 
Guidance, The Amcncan Psychologist, September, 1948. 
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INroRMATION SERVICES IN 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

TIic need of pupils for information designed tq^aid them in making 
appropriate ehoices, plans, and deeisions becomes more acute as they 
b'cc6iire*'mcrSsingly self-directive. The process of social, educational, 
vocairdnal,' physical, and emotional maturation tends to open for 
pupils new vistas of interests and activities. As their activities increase 
in number and scope, tbc process of selecting and rejecting courses of 
action becomes a more varied and complex one. Many decisions 
whicb they must make emphasize the need for appropriate informa- 
tion upon which to decide between alternative courses of action. In 
addition, thej’ need certain information concerning the physical and 
social settings in which they move. It is a responsibility of the school 
to provide needed information for pupils directly or through referral 
to available sources outside the school. 

Information About the School 

Administrators and teachers in smaller schools sometimes assume 
that pupils “know all about” the school and thus have no need for 
planned orientation services. Obviously the large high school poses 
more problems for pupils, since school size is related to complexity of 
plant, traditions, administrative regulations, and other similar fea- 
tures. On the contrary, pupils in smaller schools need to be familiar- 
ized with those aspects of the institution which are not immediately 
evident to the casual observer. In most instances, pupils need infor- 
mation before or upon entering the high school about: 

1. The plan or layout of the school plant 

2. Policies governing school attendance 

3. Policies and opportunities relating to part-time jobs 

4. The nature and purposes of cocurricular activities 

5. History and traditions of the school 

6. Community agencies offering services to pupils. 

These aspects of the school suggest a few of the minor topics which 
might be considered in an orientation plan. Others will be treated in 
some detail below. 
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Larger schools having pupil handbooks often use them as the basis 
for orientation units dealing with school regulations, customs, tradh 
tions, and related subjects. Smaller schools usually do not employ 
organized orientation classes to acquaint pupils with the school and 
its characteristics. It is not unusual for them to commit the error of 
assuming that induction procedures are unnecessary for incoming 
pupils. The fact that many pupils enter smaller high schools from out' 
lying rural areas without previous introduction to the school setting 
suggests the need for orientation services. 

Learning to Use the Library 

Since many of the informational sources used by pupils are printed 
materials, the efficacy of the information service depends to a marked 
degree upon the facility with which pupils use the library. Any orien- 
tation plan should result in increased competencies on the part of 
pupils in library usage. The cataloging, shelving, and indexing of 
library materials remain something of a mystery to some pupils 
throughout their high-school experience. Failure of pupils to develop 
fundamental skills in use of the library has prompted some colleges to . 
introduce courses dealing with the elementary aspects of library usage. 
Particular attention should be given to acquainting pupils with the 
use of the card index system. Riling out request cards, use of indexes 
to periodical literature, use of files of unbound informational mate* 
rials, regulations pertaining to materials, “on reserve,” policies con- 
cerning the length of time that books may be kept from the library, 
the importance of returning books promptly, the advantages of using 
librarj' materials assigned for supplementary reading, and any unusual 
aspects of the library anangement or administration. It should be 
recognized that skill in using library facilities is an important tool of 
the learner without which he will suffer disadvantages. 

One school attempted to meet the needs of pupils for library- skills 
t uough a Library Day” during the first week of school. The first 
j^riod of the day was given over to a lecture-discussion by the tcacher- 
1 rarian, who explained to the pupils the cataloging and filing plans 
us . Tliis activitj- ss-as followed by two periods spent in the librar)-. 

uring this time, each pupil w-as given several cards hearing the titles 
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of books or pamphlets which he was asked to locate without assist- 
ance. The librarian acted as a resource person to explain pertinent 
aspects of the library plan to pupils who were unable to find the titles 
assigned them. At the close of the school year, the librarian reported 
many fewer requests for assistance in the library from the incoming 
class than from comparable groups in previous years. 

About Courses and Curricula 

The secondary school introduces pupils to an intensified responsi- 
bility in the selection of courses and curricula. The elementary school 
finds pupils taking prescribed subjects, in the main, and thus develop- 
ing little skill in the selection of appropriate courses or curricula. The 
high-school orientation plan is well adapted to the task of acquainting 
pupil with courses and curricula available to them and the factors to 
be considered in selection. Orientation to the schools subject offer- 
ings should include information concerning the relation of subjects 
and curricula to general and specialized college training, as well as to 
occupational area? which require no training of college grade. Though 
the process of matching individual aptitudes and interests with the 
opportunities and requirements of future education and employment 
must usually be accomplished through counseling with the individual 
concerned, the orientation plan may profitably include generalized 
information with respect to this matching process. Once pupils are 
brought to the realization that significant relationships exist between 
high-school courses and future educational plans or occupational ad- 
justment, many will seek personalized information which bears upon 
their needs and interests as unique individuals. 


Learning About Self 

While the group process alone is inadequate for acquainting pupils 
with many of the facts they need to know about themselves, certain 
important emphases may be touched upon which will aid in the 
process of self-understanding. Each individual needs to reco^ize the 
significance of his peculiar aptitudes, interests, aHitudes, bnckground 
e^eriences, health, and other characteristics. T^e oncntation plan 
should aid pupils in gaining an understanding of the nature of their 
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strengths and weaknesses which have significance for present planning 
and future adjustment. Such group activities as self-testing, personal- 
ity ratings, discussions relating to personal and social relationships 
provide pupils with an opportunity for gaining insights into the 
nature of self. 

Learning About Cocuniculai Activities 

Growth in the extent of cocurricular activities in high schools has 
been phenomenal during the last two decades. A casual glance at the 
list of such activities in many high schools may lead one to the con- 
clusion that the interests of pupils in these activities is virtually un- 
bounded. This extensive growth places a responsibility upon the 
school to acquaint pupils with the nature and purpose of each such 
activity. Certainly only those activities which serve the wholesome 
and developmental interests and needs of pupils should be encour- 
aged to continue. In planning that phase of the orientation program 
which considers the cocurricular program, pupils should be given an 
opportunity to consider the probable contribution of each activity to 
individuals and to the school program. Though the socializing values 
of spontaneous pupil organizations and activities are generally ac- 
cepted, some other values may be subject to question. 

The orientation plan should aid in presenting to pupils such perti- 
nent information concerning cocurricular activities as school time 
available for participation in them, time and place of their regular 
meetings, honor points or credit given for participation, and other 
general information. In addition, some specific information concern- 
ing each activity should be considered such as : 

1. Tlie nature and purposes of each activity 

2. Projects illustrative of the groups’ activities 

3. Methods of securing membership 

4. Methods of selecting members 

5- Eligibility requirements for membership 

6. Individual aptitudes and interests appropriate to the activities 
of the particular group 

7. General appraisal of probable values accruing to participants. 
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The information considered concerning each activity should aid 
the individual in the task of selecting those which are most appropri- 
ate for him. In general, the cocurricular program should assist pupils 
to explore, expand, and cultivate interests related to learning, hobbies, 
leisure time, and other activities which may tend to encourage more 
adequate social, personal, educational, emotional, and vocational de- 
velopment. Cocurricular activities should be a coordinated part of the 
total educational program. To deserve such a status, they must have 
objectives which promote activities consistent with sound educational 
practice. 


Learning About School Services 

The school offers many services for pupils beyond those of the class- 
room. It should not be assumed that pupils will discover and use 
these services in the absence of a planned effort to bring them to then 
attention. The orientation plan should proceed in a systematic man- 
ner to analyze for pupils those services which augment the regular 
instructional program. Each service should be described and discussed 
in orientation groups. Among the services which pupds may need to 
use are those serving in the areas of health, remediation, library, 
tutoring, scholarship and loan funds, and such guidance services as 
counseling, personnel records, information services placement and 
follow-up ELntial facts about each service should be presented and 
discussed. Pupils will need to know where the service is ’u th^ 

school, the name of the person in charge, and how to obtain when 
needed. 

Learning About Community Agencies 

Pupils frequently need sendees not available in the school which 
may be obtLed through community agencies and 
OriLtation in this area should include -f^^Xd by 
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Other similar groups devoted to the interests of the school should be 
known to pupils. In addition, they should know of the services offered 
by such agencies in the community as the Y.M.C.A., the Y.W.C.A., 
recreational centers, civic clubs, and others interested in serving them. 
The school has ceased to be a separate entity in the community. It 
bears a close relationship to all agencies and organizations interested 
in youth. Many local groups provide facilities and services for the 
school, and pupils need an understanding of them as cooperating 
community groups. 

Particular attention should be given to sources of scholarships, 
health services, adult education opportunities, job placement, and 
other services available to pupils and their parents. That axiom that 
"educating a child may be educating a family” should be kept in 
mind in planning orientation activities in the school. 

In some schools, class groups have conducted surveys to locate and 
identify resources available to the school. In one instance, a civics 
class conducted a census of the community to locate agencies and 
organizations interested in child and family welfare services. Another 
group in the same class visited the state employment service on several 
occasions and prepared an outline of its procedures and services. This 
latter activity resulted in a mimeographed handbook for pupils 
explaining how to apply for a job through the local employment 
office. 
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An important function of the orientation plan with respect to job 
opportunities and requirements is to familiarize pupils with the wide 
range of different ways in which p^ple earn a living. Specific facts 
relating to available job opportunities at any given time would not be 
reliable over a long period of time. However, the job opportunity pat- 
tern would be likely to maintain a reasonable degree of reliability for 
some time. 

Information concerning part-time jobs should be confined largely 
to presenting the individuals and agencies in the school and commu- 
nity responsible for aiding pupils to find such jobs. Many schools have 
vocational coordinators who assist pupils to locate part-time jobs, and 
also provide related training for them to increase their effectiveness 
on the job. 


Learning About the Next Step 

The high-school orientation plan at the ninth or tenth-grade level 
should encourage pupils to begin planning for the next step beyond 
high school. They need to recognixe the importance of planning their 
high-school programs toward the goal of further education or employ- 
ment upon graduation from high school. Discussions carried on m 
orientaL groups concerning the planning of ones high school pro- 
gram should be Lized to emphasize the need for ° ° 

pational life. For some, such planning will take 
Ltrance requirements, the need for high-school ^ 

major fields of college work; for oth-/ j"! 

employment, apprenticeship, or on-the-,ob, business, trade, 

nical school training 

Focusing upon future goals integrated and coordi- 

their high-school ^ fou, years of discrete experi- 

nated sequenee rather than as 1 

ences. It is not to be expeeted „nils Tlie orientation 

higli school will ,n!orV realistic planning through 

plan may, however, contnbu interests, financial resources, 

emphasis upon the achies ement of educational and 

and other pertinent factors to 

occupational goals. 
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METHODS OF PROVIDING INFORMATION FOR 
PUPILS 

The types of information discussed above have been considered, in 
the main, from the point of view of group activities. It is not to be 
assumed that planned orientation classes should replace similar activi- 
ties by all classroom teachers. Much valuable assistance to pupils in 
adjusting to the school can be provided in connection with classroom 
activities. Usually the task of providing adequate orientation can be 
better achieved if the activities of teachers supplement organized 
orientation plans. It will be obvious to the reader that orientation is 
frequently an individual matter which can best be achieved through a 
person-to-person relationship. This point will be emphasized in the 
discussion to orientation services to individuals. 

Group Orientation Procedures 

Orientation through groups is economical and has certain advan- 
tages to participants. The function of orientation is largely one of 
presenting facts to be interpreted and enlarged upon through discus- 
sions by the group. The group method presents pupils with an oppor- 
tunity to raise questions which, in turn, lead to elaboration and 
interpretation of the subject under discussion. Since the teacher can- 
not anticipate questions which ate in the minds of pupils, discussions 
must be relied upon to introduce additional needs and interests of 
pupils and requests for information. 

The teacher has an important function to perform in keeping the 
discussion related to pertinent aspects of the problems at hand, and 
m introducing such points of emphasis as will cause the discussion to 
)ield optimum value to participants. The important point to be kept 
in mind by the teacher is that orientation activities dealing with the 
school and its services should aid pupils to develop feelings of secur- 
ity and a sense of belonging to the groups with which they are asso- 
ciated. 

Individualized Orientation Procedures 
An appreciable portion of the counselor’s time may be devoted to 
aiding pupils to locate, use, and interpret various types of informa- 
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tion. Group situations are not conducive to individualization of in- 
formation to the extent often required by pupils. While the group 
may develop an understanding of the nature of the cocurricular pro- 
gram, for example, through group discussion, the task of choosing an 
activity related to individual interests and needs often requires 
detailed information and interpretation supplied in part by the 
counselor or teacher. The need for individualized information 
in many areas is likely to prompt pupils to seek the counselor s assist- 


ance. 

The selection of courses and curricula is another case m point. 
Pupils may gain a knowledge of the school’s educational offerings 
adequate for general purposes through groups. However, the task of 
making specihc choices in planning a program of stady requites a 
knowledge of prerequisites, subject content, its relation to persona 
educatioLl and vocational goals, and other facts which upon the 
process of choosing wisely. It is not to be expected tha all h.gh^chool 
pupils will have acquired sufficient information or skills of a- 

tion to make logical choices in the absence of aid from a "’°'^ature 
and experienced person. Consequently, the principal, “unselor, and 
teacher^ are frequently called upon to individualize for 
information to which they have been introduced 
process The concept of the individual as a unique penonality s g 
process, i ne co p counselor's function in assisting pupils to 
gests the importance of the adjustments, 

interpret information pertinent to specmc p 


The Extent of Orientation Needs 
The extent of 

gest little remaining time fort 
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opposite sex, group relationships, dating, developing leadership abil* 
it)’, handling money, planning for further education and work, learn- 
ing about personal assets and liabilities, choosing subjects and 
curricula, and a host of other areas which are of vital importance to 
the individual. 

THE EDUCATIONAL INFORMATION NEEDS OF 

PUPILS 

Some of the areas of educational information needed by pupils have 
been mentioned. Those deserving of more detailed treatment are pre- 
sented below. A later chapter devoted to the functions of counseling 
will bring common educational problems of high-school pupils into 
sharper focus. The present section will serve to suggest a few methods 
applicable to the task of aiding pupils to obtain and interpret infor- 
mation concerning educational opportunities and requirements. 

Information About the Next School 

Tlie attention given to educational information has been largely 
confined to its place in the secondary school. This emphasis has 
aroused marked interest in an important phase of the guidance pro- 
gram at the high-school level, but has contributed little to recognition of 
the problem in the elementary school. As a matter of practice, a great 
deal of the information concerning the secondary school setting and 
its opportunities and requirements should be made available to pupils 
prior to high-school entrance. The tendency to emphasize the place 
of this particular guidance service in the high school has encouraged 
t ic tendency to consider guidance services as belonging essentially in 
the sccondar)' school. 

Pupils at every level should be given such information as will pre- 
pare t lem for making appropriate plans, choices, and adjustments 
now and later. Wliile this function of the information service is of 
css organized character in the early elementary school, it is nonethe- 
css important. Pupils in the lower grades need to be apprised of the 
expanded areas of learning to which they will be introduced in each 
succeeding year. The kindergarten pupil asks, “When will I learn 
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to read?” The first-grade youngster queries, “When will I learn about 
numbers?” To these pupils the answer to each such question is as 
important to a feeling of security as are the more complex requests for 
information made by pupils at the upper elementary and high-school 
levels. 


Artifiulation Between Schools Is Important 

■^Pupils whose place of residence is stable and whose school progress 
is normal may attend several different schools. Though the articula- 
tion problem is present without respect to size of school or change of 
buildings, both of these factors bear upon the nature and intensity of 
the problem. Certainly the small school building containing twelve 
grades enables the pupil to avoid periodic adjustment to new prob- 
lems related to the school plant. On the other hand, pupils in a re- 
stricted setting need information concerning the school program at 


the next level. , , , . u. 

The task of effective articulation suggests that definite plans be 
made for acquainting pupils in “sending schoo s wit i cer am ac 
concerning the “receiving” schools. The nature of P“P‘' ^s vitli 
respect to information will be suggested to t e rea er in a y 
atiL of questions raised by pupils who are soon to ' 
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transition takes place is of a relatively superficial character, it is none- 
theless valuable in initiating the adjustment process for the pupil. 
The orientation plan should further facilitate the firm establishment 
of the pupil in the new setting. 

Effectively furnishing information to pupils about school oppor- 
tunities beyond the elementary or junior high school levels may en- 
courage some to enter high school who would otherwise drop out. 
The school has an important responsibility for aiding pupils to 
achieve easy transition from the elementary to the high school. On the 
other hand, it should not be assumed that efforts designed to encour- 
age pupils to enter high school will be successful with every pupil. 
Consequently, information should be provided concerning part-time 
and adult education opportunities for those who may not continue in 
full-time school. 

^Information About College Opportunities 

Planning for college, business, trade, or technical school beyond 
high ^hool points to a need for educational information covering a 
wide range of educational opportunities. To meet the needs of pupils 
in this connection, the school should discover the educational inter- 
ests of pupils and obtain college catalogs and descriptive materials 
from other types of institutions in which pupils express an interest. 
The impracticability of attempting to gather educational information 
materials about all such opportunities suggests the need for identify- 
ing the interests of pupils in certain types of institutions and confin- 
ing the collection of information materials to those institutions. 
General information concerning opportunities for further education 
should be provided through the orientation process, with specific in- 
formation provided for individuals through counseling. 

Gathering catalogs and bulletins from colleges and trade, business, 
and technical schools to meet present and anticipated needs of pupils 
for information can easily be carried out on a selective basis. Pupils 
may be requested to list one or two institutions which they might 
choose for further education after graduation from high school. Since 
many duplications will occur, the institutions designated will usually 
be fewer than one would expect. 
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Providing Information Through Classes 
In addition to orientation groups as a means of disseminating edu- 
cational information, the classroom teacher is in a strategic position 
to perform this important function. Pupils frequently seek out 
teachers to aid them in securing information about college or other 
post-high-school educational or training opportunity. Classroom 
teachers are in an excellent position to observe and evaluate the edu- 
cational interests, aptitudes, and achievements of pupils. The services 
of teachers in this connection may be made increasingly valuable 
through developing a knowledge of educational information related 
to their respective subject-matter fieli^.,.- 

Providing Information Through ^‘College Day’^ Programs 
College Day programs have been effectively employed in many 
schools to provide pupils with opportunities to discuss plans relative 
to college attendance with representatives of universities, colleges, 
and institutions offering education or training of less than college 
grade. The section describing an occupational conference in Chapter 
7 presents a pattern of activities often employed in carrying out Col- 
lege Day programs. Organization of the days activities may be 
planned in the same manner as in preparing pupils, faculty, and corn- 
munity for a vocational conference. The major difference is that col- 
lege representaives are substituted for visiting insbuctors. 


Providing Information Through Counseling 

Generalized educational information provided through the poup 
process will not meet- the individual needs of pupi s. ac i nee s o 
formulate educational plans with full knowledge of his own aptitude^ 
and interests. The implications for individual educational planningare 
discussed in some detail in a later chapter on counse 'j’S; . 

Counseling is the most satisfactory f 
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school. Educational planning with pupils should involve parents 
whenever possible; especially is this true if the evidence suggests a 
maioi change in educational goals, or if pupil and parents 
agreement with respect to educational plans and objective. The im- 
portance of establishing educational goals compatible with the indi- 
vidual’s probability of reaching them is emphasized by the fact that 
educational and occupational goals are interminably bound together. 
As Williamson points out: 


... the selection of courses is one of the chief problems of educational 
counseling. Often it grows out of problems of occupational orientation. 
After a student chooses an achievable occupational goal, he must select 
training courses which will prepare him for that goal. Thus educationa 
and occupational counseling are intimately related phases of personne 
work. Because of this relationship, an unwise choice of an occupation wil 
loften lead to the choice of an inappropriate course of studies. In like 
manner, the selection of a wrong curriculum may prevent the realiMtion ^ 
jof an otherwise appropriate occupational goal. Hence the two problems 
must be dealt with seriatim in an adequate counseling program.® 


THE OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION SERVICE 
One writer defines occupational information as accurate and usable 
information about jobs, industries, work processes, employment 
trends and opportunities. He adds: 

... to be effective, occupational information must be collected, processed, 
and used with the accuracy of other scientific material. The field is ever- 
changing, hiring requirements fluctuate with supply and demand, and new 
jobs are created every day.® 

The increasing importance of occupational data in the information 
service stems from a number of circumstances. Continuous growth in 
the number of jDccupations available to w orke rs^ inte nsifies the task 
which youth face in selecting appropriate occupational areas. Through 
job analyses, employers have learned that the process of matching 

® From How to Counsel Students by E. G. Williamson, p. 247. Copyright 19 39 ' 
Cointesy of McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York. 

® Byrne, Dclmont K., Occupdtiomil Information or Else . . . . State Department 
of Education, Jefferson City, Missouri, 1947. 
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aptitudes and interests with job requirements is not only possible, but 
also profitable to employer and employee. Occupational census 'data 
are now available to indicate job areas in which employment oppor- 
tunities are favorable and unfavorable. These and other relatively 
recent faetors'have suggested the heed for aiding pupils to establish 
oceupational goals consistent with personal qualifications and place- 
ment opportunities. Though the actual process of matching the indi- 
vidual and the job is chiefly the function and responsibility of the 
counseling process, the task of providing occupational information 
must precede the individualized matching function. 

Pupils Need Realistic Occupational Information 

Considerable data are available to support the point of view that 
many pupils establish occupational goals on the basis of super- 
ficial information about the opportunities and requirements in 
their chosen occupational fields. Affinity for professional and “white 
collar” jobs among high-school boys is out of proportion to the num- 
ber of opportunities available. A recent study of 6,789 high-school 
sophomores and seniors in Michigan revealed that 40 per cent of the 
boys aspire to professional occupations and 25 per cent actually ex- 
pect to enter a professional field. The 1940 census report records that 
only 16 per cent of the male labor force in the North Central States 
who have completed twelve or more years of schooling are engaged in 
professional pursuits.' 

The Michigan study indicates a striking lack of interest in clerical, 
sales, and related occupations, though that broad field offers relatively 
the greatest number of occupational opportunities. Only 8 per cent of 
the boys studied expect to enter this field despite the fact that 24 per 
cent of the male labor force is employed in that field. 

Since educational plans are closely related to occupational goals, 
one would expect that a disproportionate number of high-school 
pupils would hope to enter college. This is precisely the case. Thirty- 
seven per cent of the total group studied-40 per cent of the boys and 
34 per cent of the girls-expect to enter college, though barely one- 

r Youth and the World of Wort, Social Research Scrrace, Michigan State Col- 
lege. East Lansing, 1949- 
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fifth of the high-school graduates in the area studied have gone to col- 
lege in the past. 

Kitson reports that of five hundred people who applied for help at 
a bureau for vocational guidance only half had exercised any choice in 
entering their vocations. The remaining 50 per cent took the first lob 
that came along, entered an inherited business, or entered an occupa- 
tion selected for them by their parents. All of the five hundred were 
dissatisfied with their occupations.® 

Williamson devotes an entire chapter to a discussion of unwise 
vocational choices in which he cites scores of studies which point to 
the need for encouraging pupils to consider their aptitudes and inter- 
ests and their relation to occupational placement and adjustment. 

Though pupils’ vocational choices are sometimes influenced by mis- 
guided and misinformed parents and teachers, the greatest difficulty 
stems from lack of adequate knowledge of occupational opportunities 
and requirements on the part of parents, pupils, and teachers. In 
emphasizing the important role of realistic occupational information 
in wise vocational choice, Williamson touches upon the results of 
erroneous job information. He says: 

The overestimate of earnings is another mistaken idea which often re- 
sults in enoneous decision by students who assume that becoming a doctor, 
teacher, or lawyer is ample guarantee that they will be able to live on Easy 
Street the rest of their lives. Those students are especially ignorant of the 
average earnings of men and women in the professions. . . . Unwise choices 
are often made by students who lack an understanding of the logic and 
psychology of choosing. False ideas and misconceptions distort their think- 
ing processes, and they arrive at an ill-advised conclusion. A well-taught 
course in orientation would prevent this distorted type of thinking.® 


SOURCES OF OCCUPATIONAL MATERIALS 
Most of the occupational materials suitable for high-school pupils are 
available in printed form. No attempt will be made here to present an 
exhaustive account of the many sources from which occupational in- 

* Kitson, Harry D., I Find My Vocation. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 1947. p. 8. 

® From How to Courwel Students by E. G. Williamson, p. 465. Copyright 
1939. Courtesy of McGraw-Hill Book Oampany, Inc., New York. 
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formation is available. Mention will be made of a few sources which 
specialize in materials designed for use at the high-school level. 

Forrester’s occupational information source book'" is an invaluable 
source of occupational materials for schools. This volume contains 
3,000 pamphlet titles and more than 350 sources of occupational in- 
formation. The materials are listed alphabetically both under pub- 
lisher and occupational title. Each occupational pamphlet listed is 
annotated to provide the reader with a thumb-nail sketch of its con- 
tent. Dr. Forrester’s book was first issued in 1947, and revised in 1948. 
So long as it is revised every year or so, it would be presumptuous for 
another writer to attempt a detailed coverage of occupational ma- 
terials and sources for high-school use. 

Government Sources 

TTie Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
is the major government source of occupational materials. Most of 
these materials are inexpensive or free. A number of government 
agencies publish pamphlets or booklets in the field of their special 
interests, i.e., the Women’s Bureau of the Department of Labor, the 
Children’s Bureau, and others. As one would expect, the publications 
of the United States Employment Service deal with numerous occu- 
pational fields. Likewise, the War Department, Ofirce of Education, 
and Department of Labor show considerable versatility in the prepa- 
ration of occupational materials. Schools will find it advantageous to 
request from the Superintendent of Documents the price list booklet 
which contains a list of government publications dealing with job 
opportunities and requirements. With a few exceptions, government 
agencies release all publications through the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments and time will be saved by ordering from price lists direct from 
the Government Printing Office. 

In many instances state agencies publish materials useful to high- 
school teachers and pupils. The Employment Service in Michigair is 
in the process of issuing a series of Occupational Guides covering 
more than forty major occupations in the Detroit metropolitan area. 

Forrester, Gertrude, Occupational Pamphlets, An Annotated Bibliography. 

New York: H. W. Wilson Company, 1948. 
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These guides meet all the criteria for an acceptable 
monograph. Single copies have been distributed to higl 
additional copies ate available at a nominal cost. 

State departments of labor, health, and other similar agencies issue 
useful materials in many instances. Counselors should canvass such 
agencies with a view to locating sources of materials which may be 
helpful in providing pupils with cunent information about occupa- 
tional opportunities, requirements, and trends in the community and 
region. 

The Occupational Outlook Service of the Department of Labor is 
important for several reasons to users of occupational information. Of 
significance is the recognition by government agencies of the need for 
sampling occupational trends on a national basis and summarizing 
trend studies for distribution to schools and other agencies dealing 
with the guidance and employment problems of youth and adults. 
Equally important are the techniques of occupational research which 
are being continuously refined by this agency. The wealth of experi- 
ence in occupational research methods being accumulated by the 
Occupational Outlook Service is being made available to private 
agencies and organizations engaged in developing occupational ma- 
terials, with the result that the general level of excellence of mate- 
rials available to schools is rising. 

V, ^Professional Associations 

Many professional groups provide materials concerning opportuni- 
ties, requirements, and trends in their respective professions. Ex- 
amples of this source are the American Dietetic Association, the 
American Library Association, the American Medical Association, the 
American Osteopathic Association, and numerous others. The fact 
that professional groups may be interested in encouraging high-school 
pupils to enter their ranks is of little concern if the information pro- 
vided is reliable and otherwise meets the criteria of a good occupa- 
tional pamphlet. 

Business, Industrial, and Trade Associations 
^Associations of this type issue a ^riety of materials which contain 


occupational 
i schools and 
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helpful fuels leluting to occupationul opportunities. Such corporations 
and trade associations as General Electric, General Motors, the 
Graphic Arts Industry and others offer materials, usually without cost 
to the schools. Materials from sources of this kind can usually be 
depended upon to present facts pertinent to jobs in the particular 
field concerned. Frequently directories of schools and other sources 
of training for prospective workers are issued. A case in point is the 
National Home Study Council, which issues directories of approved 
home-study schools, a publication which is widely used by counselors 
in assisting pupils to select reputable private training institutions. 

Private Agencies and Publishers 

Within the last several years a number of new sources of occupa- 
tional information have appeared to contribute to a more compre- 
hensive coverage of the field. If the present demand for information 
materials continues to grow, increased coverage and improved quality 
of these materials can be expected. The publications offered by pri- 
vate agencies and publishers range from briefs to full-length mono- 
graphs and books. These latter two types of publications are usually 
characterized by general content. Pamphlets and briefs are better 
adapted to treatment of specific occupational opportunities, require- 
ments, and trends, since these aspects of occupational life are subject 
to constant change. 

The Bellman Publishing Company" issues a series of monographs 
averaging about twenty-five pages in length. These monographs pro- 
vide information relating to both specific and general occupational 
fields ranging from unskilled to professional pursuits. Bellman also 
issues Occupational Trends, the “Magazine for Vocational Guid- 
ance," bi-monthly from September to June, which contains articles 
on current occupational opportunities and trends. The B’nai B’rith 
Vocational Service Bureau,'^ although devoting special attention to 
the interests of Jewish youth, offers publications of general interest. 
This is a nonprofit agency which offers a limited number of occupa- 
tional materials. The Guidance Chronicle is a service devoted to acti- 

” 83 Newtrerrj’ Street. Boston, Massachusetts. 

>= 1746 M Street, N.W., Washmston, D. C. 
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ities in the field of guidance. Growing Up, a 6.^*page paper bound 
booklet, is another publication prepared by Cromwell and Parmenter. 
Also in the nature of a workbook with each topic followed by a “For 
You to Do” section, this booklet describes some situations and prob- 
lems which should be recognized and considered by any young person 
who wishes to lay the foundations for a healthy, happy and successful 
life as a “grown-up.” This book does not offer any sure-fire recipe for 
becoming a happy and successful person, nor does it provide any 
ready-made answers for the questions it raises. It is essentially a hand- 
book for discussions and presents certain topics related to personal ad- 
justment for consideration in the belief that a good deal can be 
learned by talking over these topics in class, in special groups, and 
with teachers and counselors. Science Research Associates'^ publishes 
current occupational information and related materials in the form of 
monographs and booklets. Also issued is the Guidance Index, a 
monthly booklet annotating current publications in guidance and re- 
lated fields. All items classified in the index follow the SRA Occupa- 
tional Filing Plan categories. SRA offers a complete service of current 
materials to schools including such materials as Life Adjustment and 
Better Living Booklets, guidance posters, guidance newsletter. Guid- 
ance Index, research service, and professional books in the field. The 
Research Publishing Company^'’ issued a series of publications under 
the title of American Guidance Program Monographs. Some of the 
titles issued or scheduled for publication deal rvith such aspects of 
occupational information as gathering and filing information, occu- 
pational surveys, the use of occupational materials, career days, and 
others related to guidance activities. Vocational Guidance Manuals'^ 
offers more than a dozen paper-boitnd booklets covering a like number 
of occupational fields. Each of these manuals describes an occupa- 
tional area, qualifications for workers, and opportunities in it. Several 
of the series deal with such occupations as acting, finance, fashion, 
free-lance writing, public relations, radio, and travel. A ferv consider 

>« South Wabash Avenut, Chicago. Illinois. 

>’■ 687 Boylston Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 

IS aaS Varick Street, New York, N. Y. 
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occupational fields in which employment opportunities are greater 
than in those cited above. 

Selecting Current Occupational Materials 

The task of selecting occupational materials is growing m complex- 
ity as the supply of such materials becomes more abundant. The 
counselor, librarian, teacher, or administrator who seeks occupational 
facts through publications must be able to discriminate between ma- 
terials ranging from unreliable to very acceptable. The following ques- 
tions will suggest pertinent factors to be considered in evaluating 
occupational materials. 

1. Is adequate pertinent information contained in the publication? 

In this connection it should be recognized that the extensiveness of 
the information may be determined by the nature of the materials 
under consideration, i.c., an occupational brief is less detailed than is 
a monograph. The former should introduce the reader to a few perti- 
nent facts and then suggest other more exhaustive sources for those 
who wish to study the occupational field more thoroughly. The reader 
who desires a full treatment of an occupational area might use the 
following outline as a guide. 


OUTLINE FOR A PAMPHLET ON AN OCCUPATION^* 


History of the occupation 
Importance of the occupation and 
its relation to society 
Number of workers engaged in the 
occupation 

Need for workers — trends 
Duties 

Qualifications 
Preparation 
General education 
Special training 
Experience 
hlcthods of entering 


Length of time before skill is 
attained 
Advancement 

Related occupations to which job 
may lead 
Earnings 
Hours 

Regularity of employment 
Health and accident hazards 
Organizations 

Typical places of employment 
Supplementary information 


^Rtent of a Good Occupational Monograph” — the basic outline revised by 
the Occupational Research Section of the National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
0 ^/wtions, copyright October, 1940. Pp. 20-23. Quoted by permission of 
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2. Is the information prepared and issued by a reputable aaencv or 
individual? 

The tendency of pupils to accept any printed statement as authen- 
tic suggests the school’s responsibility for ascertaining that occupa- 
tional materials collected contain reliable information. Since it is 
usually difficult, if not impossible, to determine the adequacy of re- 
search methods employed in preparing occupational materials, ft is 
important that the source be identified as reliable. 

3. Are the facts presented relatively free from bias? 

Materials available from established sources may usually be ac- 
cepted as suitable for pupil use. So-called occupational materials 
designed only for recraiting workers should be used with caution. Pub- 
lications which obviously minimize or omit disadvantages or perti- 
nent facts relating to working conditions or other aspects of the 
occupation should be supplemented with other descriptive materials. 

4. Is the language level appropriate for pupils? 

Materials should be selected which employ vocabulary suited to 
young readers. This criterion should be kept in mind when ordering 
materials from some government agencies. The Individual fob De- 
scriptions issued by the United States Employment Service serve as an 
example of occupational materials written in difiicult and technical 
language. The value of occupational materials depends on their use 
by pupils. 

5. Are recent facts contained in the publication? 

The changing character of occupations in many fields suggests the 
need for discarding out-of-date publications. Some suppliers of occu- 
pational materials replace outdated briefs periodically. Copyright or 
revision date is the most obvious indication of the reccnc}’ of printed 
materials. If in doubt about the currency of the data in a particular 
publication, compare it with other current publications covering the 
same occupation. 

6. Can the cost of the materials be justified? 

Since sehools will desire to spend funds available for the purchase 
of occupational materials wisely, those should be collected fint which 
will serve the interests of the greatest number of pupils. Pupil suivcjs 
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of occupational interests is a technique sometimes used as a guide 
when developing an occupational information library. 

7. Are printed materials easily readable? 

Style, format, and vocabulary are important factors m determining 
the readability of printed materials. The type should be of sufficient 
size to be read under minimal conditions of illumination. Attractive 
format and photographs or illustrations will usually contnbute to 

usage of printed materials. 

8 . Does the publication suggest other sources of information? 

This feature is especially important in briefs and pamphlets which 
treat the occupational field in an abbreviated fashion. In the case of 
monographs, which are more detailed, references dealing with special- 
ized aspects or related occupations are desirable. The essential purpose 
of occupational information is to orient the reader to an oecupationa 
field and to capture whatever real interest he may have and thus lead 
him to a mote exhaustive investigation. 


Some Suggestions and Some Cautions 
Though many methods have been suggested for selecting reliable 
and appropriate occupational materials^ there are no magic formulae 
for achieving perfection in the shills involved. The following ‘ do s 
and "don’ts” point up a few simple suggestions and cautions.^ 


DO’S 

1. Do check sources of material and methods of verification of 
data. Original sources such as job analyses, surveys, and government 
or professional association investigations are most valuable. 

2. Do examine popularly written materials for accuracy. It is easy 
for young readers to be misled by undue enthusiasm, glittering gen- 
eralities, or colorful statements. 

3. Do be sure that material covers your specific needs. It is written 
for different purposes, sometime for advertising or promotional 
effects only. 

Byrpe, Delmont K., "Occupational Information or Else . . . .” University 
Counseling Bureau, University of Missouri, Columbia, 1947- 
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4. Do investigate usefulness of different occupational materials by 
consulting with other users in conferences, workshops, and other ex- 
change of ideas. 

5. Do investigate publisher’s arrangements to revise or supplement 
material to keep it up to date. General information remains stable; 
specific information, current wages, employment, and trends require 
frequent revision. 

6. Do cheek style, format, understandability, and reader appeal of 
all publications. Do not invest in drab, scholarly, profound or tech- 
nical publications if better material is available. 

7. Do utilize all useful free and inexpensive material prepared by 
reliable sources. Many of the best publications are free or inexpensive, 
proeurable from government agencies, trade and professional organ- 
izations. 

8. Do subscribe to several periodical sources of bibliographical list- 
ings of current publications. Order immediately upon notice of avail- 
ability of new materials. 

g. Do beware of recruiting materials published by schools, colleges, 
professional associations, and military services. They often exaggerate 
the attractions, ignore occupational disadvantages. 


DONT’S 

1. Don’t assume that undated material is current. Several promi- 
nent commercial services have not been revised for nearly ten 
years. 

2. Don’t put faith in strong, absolute statements of rosy prospects 
in a given occupation. All jobs are subject to unpredictable influences, 
all have their disadvantages. 

3. Don’t depend on books for all information. Although valuable, 

they can cover only limited fields, cannot follow current trends as well 
as pamphlet publications. _ • 

4. Don’t accumulate material only about “the professions. It is 
the easiest material to obtain but it covers vocational opportunities 
for only about 7 per cent of the population. 

5. Don’t subscribe to whole “plans" or “services" offered by com- 
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mcicial publishing firms. Select only nsable material, appropriate for 

Ihe given school situation. j j i. 

6. Don’t trust sweeping general statements not supported by data. 
They are apt to be mere opinions and guesses. Look for the data frorn 
original studies, government surveys, professional associations, and 
recognized authorities. 

7. Don't make single expensive purchases if several inexpensive 
publications could better serve the need. Several choice, small pam- 
phlets often reach more students than one book. 

8. Don’t limit the collection of information to books and pam- 
phlets. Use pertinent newspaper and magazine clippings, results of 
local survej’s, and census data. 

9. Don’t save material beyond its period of usefulness. Most pre- 
war books are already out-of-date for general use. Pamphlets that are 
not revised frequently are misleading. Discard old material period- 
ically. 

Learning About Local Occupational Opportunities 

Occupational information is often regarded by pupils as printed 
materials related to glamorous occupations in far-away places. The 
school staff sometimes overlooks the importance of gathering infor- 
mation concerning local occupational opportunities. Community oc- 
cupational survey’s and follow-up studies are excellent techniques for 
gathering local occupational data. Both of these techniques are de- 
scribed in detail in later chapters. 

Community Agencies as Sources of Information 
Tlic list of agencies interested in job placement varies from com- 
munity to community, the size of the community usually operating as 
a factor in determining the number of such agencies. The school 
should dcNclop cooperative working relationships with employers and 
with all agencies which may he able to provide information about job 
opportunities, requirements, and trends. 

Notable among the community agencies of importance to the 
schools information scrs’icc is the state employment service. Jager 
pomts out that 
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... the employment service has many occupational data at its disposal 
useful m the counseling process of the school. The school can in many 
ways add to these data, but in any case if the facts are made part of the 
pupil’s knowledge, he makes a much better client when he comes to the 
employment office to get a job.“ 

John Odgers, Ohio State Supervisor of Guidance Services, encour- 
ages schools to use the occupational information resources of the 
State Employment Service, with which a number of Ohio schools 
have loug had a profitable working relationship. Odgers writes: 

.Occupational information available through ES is put to work by the 
counselor, by the teacher, and by the school librarian. Part IV of the 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles is the best single tool available for help- 
ing the counselor to assist the individual pupil in detennining the voca- 
tional significance of the information he has about himself, as a basis for 
matching it against attainable educational and vocational goaIs.^“ 

The counselor should not assume that information about local oc- 
cupational opportunities is confined to any one community agency. 
Every effort should be made to locate all agencies which maintain 
current information about opportunities, requirements, and trends 
about fobs in the local community. 

Occupational Information Through Work Experience 

Try-out or exploratory values in work experience have long been 
accepted by educators, but only in recent years have plans been de- 
signed to encourage pupils to explore occupational interests through 
Job experience as a part of the educative process. Experience on a 
variety of jobs aids pupils to identify occupational interests as well as, 
in many instances, to discover an abiding interest in an occupational 
area. The tendency of pupils many limes to identify themselves with 
an occupation on the basis of misinformation is well known. Tlrough 
not all occupational interests can be tested through work experience 
in appropriate occupational areas, such experience is a valuable source 

=> Jager, Harry A., "Emploj-rnent Service— Public School Cooperation," Employ- 
ment Service Review, rOiS. Pp- 15-14- n - rmhinvmenr 

"Odgers, John, "Ohio ES Aids School Guidance Programs, Employment 

Service Revieu', May, lytS- 1 *P‘ 14 “*^' 
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of realistic job information. In addition to obtaining first-hand infor- 
mation about specific jobs, the pupil has an opportunity to form valu- 
able general impressions about the world of work. The experience may 
often impress upon the pupil the importance of learning more about 
his aptitudes, interests, and attitudes, the importance of promptness, 
regularity, industry, and working with others, and, perhaps, the need 
for continuing in school as long as possible. 

Information Through Occupation Classes 
Providing occupational facts through classes designed to acquaint 
pupils with pertinent general information concerning the world of 
work is a practice followed in many schools. One of the difficulties 
inherent in these classes is that of reconciling the specific interest dif- 
ferences of pupils in the group. They frequently find it difficult to 
discuss the general characteristics of occupational life and to refrain 
from turning the discussion to specific aspects of rather narrow occu- 
pational areas. 

On the other hand, classes in occupations provide pupils with 
opportunities to conduct individual or small group investigations of 
occupational areas related to their individual interests. Community 
occupational surveys carried on by members of such classes serve to 
provide first-hand information for the pupils who engage in the proc- 
ess, and also to provide current' data for the school’s information 
se^^'ice. 

Filing Information Materials 

Since most printed information materials are in the form of book 
lets, pamphlets, and single-sheet briefs, a functional filing plan will 
need to be obtained or developed. In general, an alphabetical filing 
arrangement is more easily adapted to pupil and teacher use. Pupils 
or teachers seeking sources of information about occupations, for ex- 
ample, usually expect to find them under the names of the occupa- 
tions about which information is desired. It is usually desirable to file 
occupational, educational, and other information in separate files. An 
alphabetical plan can be adapted to the filing of small, bound and 
unbound materials of any type. The hvo sets of folders labeled 
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with printed titles based on an alphabetical anangement are the 
Occupational Filing Flan and the Michigan Plan for Filing and In- 
dexing Occupational Information. These, together with other filing 
plans, are described below. 

1. The Occupational Filing Plan distributed by Science Research 
Associates consists of seventy file folders, a guidebook, and fifteen 
"out” cards. The folder tabs are marked with the names of seventy 
major occupational fields. Finer breakdown of materials is obtained 
by arranging materials alphabetically within each major occupational 
field. Each folder suggests related fields which serves the function of 
cross-references. The folders are arranged alphabetically according to 
the seventy major fields, with materials in each again alphabetized for 
convenience of users. 

2. The Michigan Plan for Filing and Indexing Occupational In- 
formation consists of 162 folders with 324 cross-reference cards 
printed with appropriate headings. Folder tabs carry the names of 
major fields of work so that they may be filed in alphabetical order. 
The subject headings are printed in blue on Manila folders, and the 
cross-reference cards of folder size are printed in red and inserted 


alphabetically. This plan was developed under the direction of Dr. 
Clifford E. Erickson, Director of the Institute of Counseling, Testing, 
and Guidance, Michigan State College. It is distributed by the Sturgis 
Printing Company, Sturgis, Michigan. 

3. A third filing plan of a nonalphabetical character ts entrtled: A 
Plan for Filing Unbound Occupational Information Based on the 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles. This plan, a numerical system 
based on a subject classification, provides for a vertic^ file o 27 
occupational titles according to the plan used by the Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles. This plan is desirable for agencies which gather 
occupational information of an extensive nature. In general, c ass- 
room teachers and pupils will not use it so effectwely as tli^ v^dl an 
alphabetical plan. Counselors will often find this 
their own use if they maintain extensive occupational files for personal 

'"^IThe Master File Plan for School Cuidanee Personnel is a com- 
prehensive filing plan for guidance workers. In addition to provis.o 
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for occupational information, this plan provides space for other ma- 
terials ordinarily collected by counselors. Seven distinct files are in- 
cluded, with colored tabs, major dividers, and a number-letter 
for classifying materials under each major heading. The files whic 
comprise the plan are designated as follows; 

File I: Source Materials and Publications on Guidance 

II: Correspondence File 
III: Professional Organizations File 
IV: Studies and Investigations File 
V; Personal File 
VI: Administrative File 
VII: Instruction File 

The Muster File Plan was developed and issued by S. C. Huls- 
lander, Counselor Trainer, of the University of Michigan. 

Ananging Bound Information Materials 
Books on occupational, educational, and other types of information 
should be ananged conveniently and attractively for teacher and 
pupil use. Displays, special plans for shelving, and other methods of 
encouraging use of books dealing with informational subjects should 
be employed. Pupils will usually make much less use of such books if 
they are kept in the “stacks,” or are shelved among other books in the 
library. Some schools follow the practice of arranging bound materials , 
on an “occupations table” in library, reading rooms, or study ball. 
One school devised such a plan in cooperation with the art classes. 
Pupils in these classes prepared attractive posters to direct attention 
to the display of information materials arranged on reading tables in 
the library. 

OTHER INFORMATION NEEDED BY PUPILS 
Growth in the concept of the school’s responsibility for providing in- 
formation for pupils needed in making plans and adjustments has 
been interesting to observe. Prior to the period in which Frank Par- 
sons and others introduced the practice of assisting individuals to 
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plan for a life’s work, schools were interested almost exclusively in 
teaching subject matter. Following the Parsons experiments in assist- 
ing adults to choose an occupation, an interest appeared in helping 
pupils to learn about the world of work. A little later, notably in the 
work of Jesse B. Davis, the need for assisting pupils to carry on con- 
tinuous educational planning was recognized. 

In recent years the scope of the information service has been ex- 
panded to encompass other kinds of information related to the per- 
sonal-social needs of pupils. Though this attempt to enlarge the range 
of information for pupils is less advanced than are some aspects of 
the guidance program begun earlier, an increasing supply of appro- 
priate information materials in this area point to its geater effective- 
ness in the future. Some of the areas in which pupils need informa- 
tion, all of which are closely related to educational and occupational 
goals, are these: 


How to Get a Job 

Once the pupil has learned about his aptitudes and interests and 
about the opportunities and requirements of a wide range of occupa- 
tions, he then needs help in planning the job-seeking process. He 
needs help in learning how to approach potential employers so that 
he may make the best possible impression, how to write a lettCT of 
application, how to fill out a job application form, how to conduct 
himself during the job interview, and how and when ‘o "P =■ 
job application. Though the techniques of job-huntmg sliould be in- 
cluded in the orientation plan of the school, and should be a matter 
of concern in counseling and placement activities, it cannot be as- 
sumed that they are included in these functions f 

vision is made for them. The school needs to recognize 1 = n^ . 5 
for training in job-saying, and to make sure that pupils have access 
appropriate training in that area. 


Learning About Social Relationships 
An important part of the growing up 
live and work with others. Tliough some 


process is learning Iiow to 
schools include courses or 
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orientation activities related to social relationships, many do not. 
Printed materials and films designed to provide pupils with informa- 
tion in this area are becoming increasingly valuable. They are helpful 
in acquainting pupils with facts about dating, sex, marriage, social 
development, getting along with othera, understanding parents, the 
relation of personality characteristics to social and Job success, and a 
variety of other areas related to social relationships. 

Developing Effective Study Habits 

Many classroom activities emphasize the importance of good study 
habits without following through to assist pupils in learning how to 
study more effectively. Numerous films devoted to ways of improving 
one’s reading and study habits are available. Materials of this kind 
should be a part of the school’s information service. 


DEVELOPING THE INFORMATION 
SERVICE: A CASE STUDY 

The plan suggested here for evaluating information materials in the 
library was carried out by a committee of teacher-counselors and the 
teacher-librarian in a small school. The librarian noted that many of 
the materials available were not being used by pupils and teachers. 
When the counselors requested funds for additional materials, the 
librarian suggested that some plan be developed for acquainting 
teachers and pupils with those already in the library. After some dis- 
cussion, the committee agreed that steps should be taken to: (i) 
determine whether the materials available were adequate to meet the 
needs and interests of pupils and teachers, and ( 2 ) formulate a defi- 
nite plan for acquainting them with the nature and location of the 
materials. 

Evaluating Information Sources 

The first step in this process was that of making a list of the titles 
and publication dates of books, pamphlets, briefs, and other materials 
in the library. The teachers prepared a list of similar materials which 
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were kept in classrooms, most of which were books related to the edu- 
cational and occupational implications of their respective subjects. 
The committee examined each of the sources and eliminated those 
which they believed to be outdated to the point of having no infor- 
mational value. A list of the materials retained were then classified 
under three headings; (i) educational materials, (2) occupational 
materials, and (3) personal and orientation materials. The committee 
then set out to determine the degree to which these materials were 
adequate to meet the needs of pupils and teachers for sources of in- 
formation in these three areas. 


Discovering Educational Information Needs 

In order to discover the needs of pupils in this area, the committee 
prepared a short questionnaire to be submitted to pupils. The follow- 
ing questions were included: (1) Are you planning to seek further 
education or training after leaving high school? If so, in what institu- 
tion? (2) Do you know whether there are catalogs, bulletins, or other 
descriptive materials in the library concerning the institution of your 
choice? (3) If you are planning to become an apprentice in a trade, 
do you have all of the information you need concerning it? (4) List 
any kinds of information you would like to have concerning post-high- 
school education. {5) Do you know whether these materials are in 


the library now? 

This questionnaire revealed that the majority of pupils who were 
planning to attend college thought they would select one m the state. 
The needs of this group had been met for several years since the high 
school received college catalogs from these institutions regularly. For 
those who planned to attend college out of the state, there was re a- 
tively little information. Several pupils indicated =>n mter^t m fur- 
ther training through apprenticeships, an area "'•'f «'e l.biary 
contained no information. Several pupils were interested in fu^er 
training of less than college grade, including secre anal c'en^'- 
In the ields of watchmaking and mortuary science, 
was no educational information in the library, though several pupils 
expressed an interest in these fields. 
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In responding to the committee’s request to list kinds of informa- 
tion they would like to have concerning further education or training, 
a number of unexpected suggestions were made. Several pupils sug- 
gested that the school have an annual “career day” to give them an 
opportunity to discuss occupational fields with persons actually en- 
gaged in those occupations. In this connection, neighboring schools 
who had regular career conferences were cited by pupils as doing more 
to help pupils plan education after high school than was their school. 

It was also suggested that colleges, universities, and trade, business, 
and other similar schools be invited to send their representatives to 
the school to explain their offerings. In general, the committee con- 
sidered the suggestions of pupils very helpful in planning an improved 
educational information service. 

Discovering Occupational Information Needs 

The questionnaire submitted to pupils concerning their needs for 
educational information provided space for them to list their occu- 
pational interests. The committee was surprised to discover that more 
than 50 per cent of all pupils expressed interest only in professional 
pursuits despite the fact that less than 20 per cent of its graduates had 
gone to college in the past. They felt that the poll of pupil occupa- 
tional interests offered little assistance in determining the nature and 
extent of occupational materials needed in the library. 

Discovering Other Informational Needs 

Tlie N’ariety of pupil interests in this area suggested to the com- 
mittee that appropriate areas of information should be suggested to 
pupils with the expectation that they would indicate those in which 
Ihc)' wished sources of information. Consequently, a checklist was 
submitted together with the request that those areas in which reading 
materials and films were desired be checked. Among the areas listed 
were the following: choosing a career, dating, discovering personal 
interests and abilities, using leisure time profitably, getting along with 
others, dcN'cloping social skills, getting along with one’s parents, plan- 
ning for maniage, personal finances and budgeting, improving one's 
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reading ability, understanding sex, maintaining one’s health, using 
the library effectively, and improving one’s personality. With the 
completion of tabulation of the questionnaire and checklist the com- 
mittee was ready to interpret the results and make plans for meeting 
the interests of pupils for sources of pertinent information. 


Improving the Information Service 

The committee prepared a list of “things to do” which were sug- 
gested by their survey of pupil interests and needs. The principal 
worked with the group in planning ways of improving the informa- 
tion service, and only those which could be carried out rather imme- 
diately were included. Out of their discussions, the following list of 
activities was established: 

1. Teachers should be encouraged to teach the occupational and 


educational implications of their respective subjects. To this end, the 
librarian agreed to prepare a complete list of information materials 
and place it in the hands of teachers. She agreed, also, to help teachers 
select materials suitable for individual use in this connection. 

2. 'The principal approved a list of information materials which the 
committee considered essential for immediate use. The titles were 
selected on the basis of interests indicated by pupils. 

3 The librarian and the counselors agreed to keep a record of ma- 
terials sought by pupils and teachers which were not available 
through the library. Limited funds made rt impossible to purchase 
materials not of interest to a relatively large nunrber of persons. 

A. It was agreed that all information materrals should be arranged 
in the library so that the features of accessibility and appeal would 
encourage their use by pupils and teachers. . , , , , 

5 . The committee recommended to the principal that plans be con- 
sidered for bringing speakers on occupations and allege rep-^ - 
tives, into the school. The principal appointed a faculty 
consider the proposal and to make recommendations to the staff 

later monthly meeting. The\' 

The comrnittee continued to function as 
assisted the librarian in obtaining nerv rnformation matcnals, 
carrying out other recommendatrons of the group. 
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Informational Films 16 mm. 


Aptitudes and Occupations. Coronet Instructional Films, Chicago, III. 
16 minutes. Sound. Jr. and Sr. H. S. 


Are You Popular? 

10 minutes. Sound. 

Building an Outline. 

10 minutes. Sound. 

Choosing Books to Read. 

10 minutes. Sound. 


Boy Scouts of America. 
Jr, and Sr. H. S. 

Coronet Instructional Films, Chicago, 111 . 
Jr. and Sr. H. S. 

Coronet InstructionaJ Films, Chicago, HI- 
Jr. and Sr. H. S. 
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Do Words Ever Fool You? Coronet Instructional Films, Chicago, III 

10 minutes. Sound. Jr. and Sr. H. S. 

Find the Information. Coronet Instructional Films, Chicago, 111 . 

10 minutes. Sound. Jr. and Sr. H. S. 

Guidance Problems for School and Home. Columbia University, 

17 minutes. Sound. New York, N. Y. 

How to Judge Facts. Coronet Instructional Films, Chicago, III 

10 minutes. Sound. Jr. and Sr. H. S. 

How to Read a Book. Coronet Instructional Films, Chicago, III 

10 minutes. Sound. Jr. and Sr. H. S. 

How to Study. Coronet Instructional Films, Chicago, III 

10 minutes. Sound. Jr. H. S. 

Improve Your Reading. Coronet Instructional Films, Chicago, III 

10 minutes. Sound. Jr. and Sr. H. S. 

Know Your Library. Coronet Instructional Films, Chicago, III 

10 minutes. Sound. Jr. and Sr. H. S. 

Shy Guy. Coronet Instructional Films, Chicago, III 

13 minutes. Sound. H.S. 

You and Your Family. Y.M.C.A. 

10 minutes. Sound. Jr. and Sr. H. S. 

You and Your Friends. Y.M.C.A 

10 minutes. Sound. Jr. and Sr. H. S. 

Most of the films listed here are available on a rental basis from college and 

universit)’ audio-visual centers. Rental fees are nominal. 



CHAPTER 7 


INFORMATION THROUGH 
COMMUNITY SURVEYS AND 
CONFERENCES 

INFORMATION obtained through occupational sur- 
veys is of value to the school for purposes other than acquainting pupils 
with the opportunities, requirements, and trends in occupations in the 
local community. A knowledge of the occupational skills required on 
jobs available in the community lends direction to the school staff in 
studying and improving the curriculum. A survey of local job oppor- 
tunities may reveal that there is sufficient demand for certain skills 
which the school might teach to warrant, or even demand, the addi- 
tion of new subjects or curricula or modification of offerings already 
available. It is one of the recognized purposes of a community occu- 
pational survey to locate job opportunities, as well as to determine the 
educational, training, and work experience requirements for workers 
on available jobs. 

The method suggested here for carrying out a community occupa- 
tional survey will not only describe a method of conducting such a 
survey, but also will suggest possible implications of the data gathered 
in the process. The survey procedures described in the first part of this 
chapter are applicable, in the main, to relatively large communities. A 
later section suggests variations svhich may be made in using the sur- 
vey pattern in smaller communities. 

Purposes of a Community Occupational Survey 

The modem educational viewpoint holds that the school has cer- 
tain responsibilities for present and former pupils which extend be- 
yond the four svalls of the school. Among these responsibilities are 
207 
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INFORMATION THROUGH 
COMMUNITY SURVEYS AND 
CONFERENCES 


INFORMATION obtained through occupational sur- 
veys is of value to the school for purposes other than acquainting pupils 
with the opportunities, requirements, and trends in occupations in the 
local community. A knowledge of the occupational skills required on 
jobs available in the community lends direction to the school staff m 
studying and improving the curriculum. A survey of local job oppor- 
tunities may reveal that there is sufficient demand for certain skills 
which the school might teach to warrant, or even demand, the addi- 
tion of new subjects or curricula or modification of offenngs alrea y 
available. It is one of the recognized purposes of a community occu- 
pational survey to locate job opportunities, as well as to determine t 
educational, training, and work experience requirements for workers 

“"-nrmethofsuggested here for carrying out 
tional survey will not only describe a niethod ^ 

survey, but also will suggest possible implications of the d=.taj.thered 
in the mocess The survey procedures desenbed in the first part of this 

in the process, tn yv tn relatively large communities. A 

rhantpr are annlicable, in the mam, to relatively laige 
chapter are appiicaoic, 

later section suggests vanations w y 

vey pattern in smaller communities. 

Purposes of a Community Occupational Survey 

The modern educational 
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the provision of occupational training, placement, and adjustment. 
Though the school cannot hope to cany out job opporturiity suiveys 
sufficient in scope to obtain information concerning all jobs which 
present and former pupils may wish to enter, it can locate and analyze 
jobs in the community which are available at a given time. A study of 
the requirements for employment on the jobs available should ai 
school administrators and teachers to adapt the curriculum and course 
content to the individual needs of pupils who are most likely to seek 
employment in the local community. A well-planned survey may be 
expected to yield such information as: 

1. The number and kinds of oceupations in the community which 
require workers with varying degrees of educational and occupational 
training. 

2. The number and percentage of new workers employed in each 
occupation or occupational family every year. 

3. Changes and trends in employment opportunities and in specific 
occupations. 

4. Other pertinent information relating to the school’s success in 
job placement, quality and adequacy of instruction in basic educa- 
tional and occupational skills, and other data essential to evaluating 
and improving the school’s total educational program. 

Specific Information Obtainable Through an Occupational Survey 
The kinds of specific information to be sought through a commu- 
nity survey will depend upon the uses which are to be made of the 
data. Though the planned use of survey data is sure to vary from one 
community to another, certain information is usually considered desir- 
able. Some of the data to be collected and their possible implications 
are suggested below. 

1. Trends in the distribution of workers in community occupations. 
If some occupations are growing and others declining, long-time 

educational planning would surest that more emphasis be placed 
upon occupational training for growing occupations, with decreasing 
emphasis upon declining occupations. 

2. Trends in educational and training requirements for workers in 
occupations employing rcZofively large numbers of workers. 
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Tlie school cannot provide appropriate training for young workers 
in the absence of reliable information concerning the needs of work- 
ers on the job. Economy dictates that the school give first attention 
to training for those occupations in the community which offer the 
greatest opportunity for employment. 

3. Inforrrration about job opportunities in the local community. 
The school’s responsibility for training and placement requires that 

information concerning part-time and full-time employment oppor- 
tunities in the community be available. Facts about jobs should 
include age requirements, occupational background and general occu- 
pational training needed by workers, specific skills required, previous 
work experience required or considered desirable, permanency and 
seasonality of the occupation, and other pertinent information related 
to existing jobs. 

4. Information about job opportunities for pupils now in school. 
Occupational training curricula in the school must be evaluated in 

terms of the number of former pupils who have obtained and ad- 
justed to jobs related to their training. Determination of the jobs 
available to young workers and the jobs on whieh relatively large 
numbers are employed provides information by which the school can 
predict the kinds of jobs in which pupils now m school are most likely 
to find employment. 

5. lob opportunities requiring high-school graduation. 

Information concerning the educational requirements in a wide 

range of occupations is useful in two respects: first, it provides a bas« 
for curriculum modification to meet the needs of 
second, information concerning the 

jobs requiring high-school graduation may often >’.'= “^“^ ^,,^001 
selors and teachefs to discourage pupils from dropping out of school 

ntCp— g ocmrpational training for adult workers 

in tte community. j^elop ad- 

The school’s .fafb and job efficiency suggests 

ditional or improved occupatio concerning adult needs for 

the advisability of obtmning m 0 frequently unanare 

occupational training. Employers and workers are ri q 
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of the schooVs facilities for occupational training designed to upgrade 
worheis, foremanship training, or training in basic 
An occupational survey might be carried out to discover whether need 
for such training is present in the community. ^ ■ u- t 

7. The need for improved instruction in basic academic subjects. 

Employers sometimes suggest that young workers are deficient m 
reading, spelling, mathematics, or other basic skills needed in many 
occupations. Though occupational survey forms may not always make 
provision for recording information of this kind, the interview process 
usually employed in surveys provides employers with an opportunity 
to offer constructive criticism of many aspects of the school program. 
Interviewers should record and report employers’ pertinent comments 
and suggestions concerning the school and its total educational pro 
gram. 


CARRYING OUT A COMMUNITY 
OCCUPATIONAL SURVEY 

Since there ate several distinct, though related, steps in the survey 
process, care should be exercised to give proper emphasis to each, 
order in which the steps of the survey are presented here is a logical 
one for most communities. It is to be expected that some commu- 
nities will find it desirable to make some changes in the survey pro- 
cedures presented here. In some instances, it may be desirable to 
assign certain functions involved in the survey process to individuals; 
in others, committees may work better. It is expected that each com- 
munity will adapt the procedure suggested to its own needs and 
facilities. 

Preparing for the Survey 

A series of carefully planned steps is essential to the success of an 
occupational survey. The cooperation of a great number of individ- 
uals and agencies requires that the functions and responsibilities of 
each be clearly understood at the outset. In order that no phase of the 
planning and execution of the survey will escape proper attention, a 
definite plan should be followed. 
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STEP 1 : Getting official approval for the survey 

Before beginning with the presurvey activities it is essential that the 
project have the approval and support of the board of education and 
the superintendent of schools. This approval should precede any over- 
tures to local agencies whose assistance with the survey is to be 
sought. Responsibility for initiating activities designed to provide a 
better school program rests upon the superintendent and the board of 
education. However, staff members may properly take the initiative in 
such matters with the approval of the superintendent. 


STEP 2: Appointing a steering committee 

A successful occupational survey requires community participation. 
At the outset the superintendent should appoint a steering committee 
made up of representatives of such agencies and organizations as man- 
agement, labor, public employment, local government, service clubs, 
parent-teacher groups, farm groups, teachers, and other affected or 
interested groups. The major function of this committee is to consdt 
with the superintendent and his sUff in laying general plans for the 
survey. 


STEP 3: Appointing a survey director 

The survey director should be a person who is reasonably familiar 
with the geographical and occupational aspects of ^nrnmn.ty to 
be covered by tL survey. Vocational superv.sors and teachers oAer 
things being equal, are often more famihar with places J 

I f ^ 4- occupational requirements and termi 

ment, employment occupational life which 

nology, job description, and other elemenrs or uce ^ 

tend to Lntribute to the accuracy -<! 

::pe:£rema?/^ 

director with great care, recognizing the importance of capable leade 

®^‘P‘ , . desirable to obtain a qualified survey 

In some schools it ^ ^ j^jee or some other community 

director from the state employm 
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agency. In any event, one or more representatives of the service 
should be invited to serve in an advisory capacity to survey personnel. 
The employment service in most communities will already have some 
of the information to be sought through an occupational survey. 

Several Michigan communities have carried out comprehensive 
occupational surveys using the plan outlined in this chapter as a 
guide.^ 

With the single exception of Marshall, the Michigan surveys have 
all been conducted under the leadership of the local Director of Vo- 
cational Education. The directorship of the Marshall survey was 
shared by the Superintendent of Schools and the Executive Secretary 
of the local Chamber of Commerce. In each instance the Guidance 
Services Division of the Department of Public Instruction provided 
consultant services in planning and carrying out the survey. 

STEP 4; Selecting other survey personnel 

The survey director will need assistance in preparing for and carry- 
ing out the occupational survey. Several persons from the staff should 
be designated to aid in planning publicity for the survey, developing 
forms for gathering occupational data, training and supervising inter- 
viewers, and planning other essential details of the survey. Whenever 
possible, other functions related to the survey process should be as- 
signed to representatives of cooperating community agencies and 
organizations. Frequently representatives of the Chamber of Com- 
merce or employer groups are able to secure the cooperation of some 
employers who cannot be reached by members of the school staff. 

STEP 5: Establishing survey objectives 

Since the survey director will be held responsible for general super- 
vision of survey activities, he should work closely with each of the 
individuals and committees who ate assigned definite functions in the 
undertaking. He should be a member of the steering committee in 

communities which have completed such surveys are Marshall, 
N yandotte. Port Huron, and Olivet. Several other communities are now in the 
process of carrying out similar surveys. 
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order that he may be fully acquainted with their activities and 
plans. 

The most important presurvey responsibility of the director is that 
of providing leadership in establishing the specific objectives of the 
survey, with the assistance of the superintendent and the steering 
committee. He should prepare a statement of the survey objectives 
sufficiently specific to serve as a guide in the development of appro- 
priate instruments for gathering and tabulating the survey data. This 
statement of objectives should list the items of information to be 
sought and the chief reason for requesting each. 


STEP 6: Planning survey publicity 
The success of an occupational survey will depend to a marked 
degree upon the efficacy of the publicity given it. A survey of this 
kind is a highly cooperative venture and the results will depend upon 
the extent to which employers cooperate in supplying information 
relative to job opportunities and requirements m the community. 
Persons in charge of the publicity should keep in mind that teachers, 
pupils, and citizens are usually unacquainted with the natur^pro- 
cedures, and purposes of a community occupational survey. There- 
fore, all activities and releases bearing upon the task of familiarizing 
the community with the survey must be properly introduced. Some 

leases should acquaint the c^munity 
Jb^^Jcclurcs, and progr^s of the ^ 
with the eaSy stages and continuing throughout * P o ^ 
presence of newspaper and radio representatives on the steering 
mittee will usually lead to better publici^. over local 

Rudio refeuses: Prepared interviews and group 
radio stations provide an excellent means 

with the need and purposes of an to solicit sug- 

Staff meetings: It is important that teachers 

gestions m connection mth the su ^ 

be fully informed concerning ,,t have a part in it. It is 

be carried out, and ways m which ^ frneess- regular opportuni- 
not enough to “tell” the faculty about tlie process, regu ppo 
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ties should be provided for them to review progress and make con- 
structive criticisms. • v ,nt, 

Assemblies: High-school pupils are in a positron to assist with the 
task of promoting community cooperation with the survey through 
pupil-parent and pupil-employer relationships. School assemblies may 
be used to acquaint pupils with the survey and its value to them and 
the school. The inclusion of pupil representatives on the steering 
committee contributes to pupil interest and participation m survey 


aciiviLica. u 1 f 1 f 

Speaker’s bureau: The publicity committee may find it helptul to 
organize groups of pupils, teachers, and citizens to present to commu- 
nity groups the pertinent aspects of the survey, including the need for 
it, the manner in which it is to he carried out, and the importance of 
community support and employer cooperation. No hesitancy should 
be felt in requesting time on programs of community groups to pre- 
sent the survey plan. 


STEP 7: Preparing the survey forms 

Persons responsible for the preparation of forms to be used in col- 
lecting and tabulating the survey data will need to delay their work 
until a statement of the specific objectives of the survey has been pre- 
pared. Though each community will need to develop forms geared to 
its ovm survey objectives, the following forms should be considered: 

Interviewers’ letter of introduction; Though the content and form of 
the introductory letter for interviews need not follow any rigidly set 
pattern, it should: 

1. Emphasize the objectives and the importance of the survey to 
the school program. 

2. Identify the interviewer. 

3- Be signed by the superintendent of schools, or the chairman of 
the steering committee, or both. 

Occupational survey forms: The interviewer’s schedule form® is an 
instrument used to record the occupational data obtained from 
employers. The specific items of information to be sought will be 

* A sample form will be found at the end of this chapter. 
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determined largely by the survey director, with the approval and sug- 
gestions of the steering committee, teachers, and other persons or 
groups to whom the direetor may wish to turn for help. 

Employer lists and assignment sheets: A complete list of the em- 
ployers to be surveyed should be compiled preparatory to beginning 
the gathering of data. If the survey is to include only a portion of all 
employers in the community, each type of employer or firm should be 
represented. Since the sampling method requires that the total num- 
ber of employment opportunities be predicted from the sampling 
surveyed, the cross-section should be representative of the majority of 
employment opportunities in each category. The approximate ratio of 
the number of workers surveyed in each category to the total number 
of such workers employed in the community should be known if the 
data gathered are to be extended with reasonable accuracy. 

When the employer list has been completed, assignment sheets 
should be prepared for the interviewers. These sheets should include 
such information as name and address of the employing firm, kind of 
business or industry, approximate number of employees, and, if pos- 
sible, the name of the person to be interviewed. Interviewers should 
check off each employer interviewed and he should periodically review 
completed data sheets with the person responsible for supervision of 
the interviewers.® 

Occupational tabulation forms; The forms to be used for tabulat- 
ing survey data will be determined by the items of information 
gathered from employers. Some of the tabulations which may be 
made are these: 

Number and kinds of entry occupations 

Number and kinds of part-time jobs 

Number and kinds of jobs requiring different types of special tram- 

Number of new employees required each year in each entry occu- 

pation . . , 

Minimum, most desirable, and maximum age requirements for each 

entry occupation 

3 Sample employer Iht and assignment sheet forms will be found at the end of 
this chapter. 
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Nunrber and kinds of jobs requiring prior work experience for be- 

ginning wotkers . 

Number of jobs requiring as, and 

Number and kinds of jobs reqmnng less than, as muen 

more than a high-school education 


STEP 8: Planning survey procedures 

The early activities in connection with developing survey pro- 
cedures may be summarized as follows: „»tnbe 

Determine the manner in which the occupational data a- ^ 
secuied-whether by personal interview, mailed ^ 

phone, conferences with employers, or by a combination of 
more of these methods. „„fpmnlov- 

Determine the extent of the survey, whether a sampling of employ 
ets is to be surveyed, or whether all employers in the community 
to be contacted. 

Detemine tbe types of occupations to be covered. For tms pu p 
occupations might be considered in family groups, such as pro es 
sional, skilled, vocational-technical, semiskilled, and unskilled occ - 
pations. 

Anticipate that the survey data may suggest the need for an 
panded program of occupational training. In order to assetnb e 
data according to categories of such training, the following c assi c 
tion plan might be used: 

Trade and mdusfrial occupations: Apprenticeable, semiskil e , un 
skilled, and service occupations. 

Business occupations; Office occupations and distributive occupa 
tions. , 

Agricultural occupations: Farm owners and operators, farm wor^ 
ers, and related occupations, such as in farm machinery and repair, 
farm machinery sales, feed mill operation, and hatchery and nursery 
operation. 

Homemaking occupations: Homemakers and such related occupa 
tions as food handling and procKsing, retail selling, and dressmaking 
and altering. 
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Prepare a list of the employment sources to be surveyed including 
such descriptive information about each as name of firm or employer! 
nature of firm's business or product, location, and any additional in- 
formation desired. 

Determine whether some of the data needed are already available 
through such community sources as the public employment service. 
Chamber of Commerce, labor unions, farm organizations, and educa- 
tional or research organizations which may have conducted similar 
studies previously. 

STEP 9: Selecting and training interviewers 

The persons responsible for this function in the survey process will 
need first to select the interviewers who are to secure survey data from 
employers. Careful selection and training of interviewers are of utmost 
importance. Persons who are familiar with several occupations have a 
more suitable background for the interviewing function than do per- 
sons whose occupational experience is limited. On the other hand, the 
experience of interviewing employers may be of sufficient value to 
teachers and pupils to justify the intense training and close super- 
vision which they will require. The nextstep after selecting interviewers 
is that of providing training for them in the techniques of interview- 
ing, recording the data gathered, establishing proper relationships 
with employers, and in introducing other aspects oi the task with 
which they are unfamiliar. The training procedure should include 
careful explanation of the forms to be used in gathering the data, the 
purposes for seeking each item of information, and the possible impli- 
cations of each for improving the educational program and its services 
to pupils and adults. Upon completion of the orientation process for 
interviewers, each should cany out several trial interviews. This trial 
tun provides an opportunity to discover interviewers’ weaknesses be- 
fore they begin large-scale interviewing. 

STEP 10: Cheeking up before beginning 

Before launching the survey, the director should ascertain that all 
necessary steps have been completed. In general, if all o t ic o o\\ 
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ing questions can be answered affirmatively, the data gathering proc- 

have the approval and support of cooperating 
agencies and individuals? 

2 AiealUhe forms needed ready for use? 

Have all details related to procedures been completed. 

4. Did the trial run of interviewers indicate they are ready 

'''TatTdequate plans been made for using the suwey data to 
accomplish the purposes for which the survey was planned. 

6. Are the anticipated results worth the effort involved? 


STEP 11: Carrying on the survey 

The persons responsible for supervising the interviewers during the 
survey should establish time limits for gathering the desired inforrna- 
tion from employers. Limits cannot usually be set until an 
nity has been provided for observing the interviewers at work, e 
speed with which they proceed with their assignment, the unavoi 
able delays resulting from busy employers, and other barriers to nor 
mal progress which may arise. 

Persons in charge of the interviewers should check the data accu- 
mulated as the survey progresses. This practice will prevent errors 
from becoming persistent to the point of affecting the reliability 0 
the data. Interviewers will occasionally need help in getting informa 
tion from an employer. No amount of publicity concerning the survey 
will guarantee that every employer will understand the purposes or 
appreciate the value of the survey data to the community school. 

STEP 12: Tabulating the survey data 

Since the blanks for tabulating the survey data will have been pre 
pared before the surv’ey began, this task may get under way in tenta 
tive form as the completed interview forms are turned in by the 
interviewers. The original tabulation of some of the data gathere 
may be made by arriving at totals under each of the items of data 
gathered, i.e., the total number of entry occupations, riumber of part- 
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time jobs, number of youths employed on new jobs during the past 
year, number of jobs requiring various types of occupational training, 
etc. Later tabulation methods, however, will need to provide for 
arranging the data in some relation to the curricular offerings which 
they suggest the school should provide in meeting the occupational 
needs of pupils, and the opportunities open to them for employment 
in the community. The discussion to follow which deals with the in- 
terpretation of the data will suggest to the reader other methods of 
tabulating the survey data. 

STEP 13: Interpreting the survey data 

The tabulation of the data gathered is relatively a meaningless one. 
The value of information gathered from employers lies in its implica- 
tions for the school program. Some of the questions which should be 
raised with respect to the data derived from the survey may be the 
following: 

1. \Vhat changes and trends are indicated in occupational dis- 
tribution and in specific occupations? 

2. Is the school program sensitive to these changes and trends? 

3. What, if any, expansion in the curriculum is suggested by the 
data? 

4. Is there evidence of need for an expanded program of occupa- 
tional training for adults in the communit)-? 

5. In light of the information secured, can the school justify its 
present occupational program? 

6. Should the school improve its guidance program with special 
emphasis upon an)' particular scr^'ice, such as occupational informa- 
tion, placement, follow-up, or counseling related to occupational ad- 
justment? 

7. How many apprenticeships arc available to }'outIi of high- 
school age in the communit)' each year? 

8. How many new skilled and semiskilled occupations arc avail- 
able for which the school might offer training? ^ 

9. Is the school meeting community needs for workers m office 
occupations and in the sales field? 
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of employment? which will present them- 

These are only suggestive of the q implications. 

selves as occupational survey a a a interpreting the 

The time and effort should be ^ ot ^ 

data gathered. It is highly o" one Mud or an- 

munity will be without implications for changes or 

other in the school program. 


STEP 14'. Refrorting the S“"«y 

Upon completion of an occupational survey a Pu- 
pated pointing out significant findings. The repor s school. 

L a st^le which will appeal to parents and other patron of Ae s*oo 
Clear and concise interpretations of the survey f 'Ltote the 
eluded. The report should be sufficiently specific .pealing 

changes which it suggests for the school program witho 

the sLrees from which the data were "should be 

vided by employers should be considered confidential, it shou 
used only for whatever beneficial eSect it may have upo 
munity educational program. 


OCCUPATIONAL SURVEYS 
IN SMALLER COMMUNITIES 

The procedures suggested for surveying job opportumtiK m “ 
community should be simplified when applied to sma er co 
nities. A lesser number oi employers having proportionate y 
payroll jobs, and the geographical area ot smaller communities 
to alleviate the need for extensive presurvey planning. i ewise, 
actual execution of the survey requires less time, involves 
sons in gathering data from employers, and less effort in t e a 
tion and interpretation functions. The brief outline whic o p 
an adaptation of the survey procedure to fit smaller communi les 
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jPreparing for the Survey 

A Though presurvey preparation must be carried out in any commu- 
nity, the task tends to reduce in scope in somewhat direct relation to 
community size. The preparatory steps will, in general, be informal, 
since personal relationships between survey personnel and employers 
are likely to be relatively close. 


STEP 1 : Getting official approval for the survey 

The superintendent of schools will approve the survey project if he 
does not initiate it. Such approval is likely to come by word of mouth 
rather than by letter or signature of approval attached to an ofEcial 
proposal submitted to the board of education for their consideration. 


STEP 2 : Appointing a steering committee 

The steering committee, if used as a formal group, may include 
school personnel, representatives of labor and management, repre- 
sentatives of labor and management, representatives of the state em- 
ployment service if the community has a local office, and, perhaps, a 
member of the board of education and one or more pupils. 


STEP y. Appointing a survey director 

The superintendent may place himself in charge of the survej-, or 
he may assign that responsibility to a vocational teacher or coordi- 
nator, the high-school principal, or a representative of the local state 
employment office. 

STEP 4; Selecting other survey personnel 

The superintendent may designate certain teachers, pupHs, or ar- 
sons in the community to act as inten-iewers in gathering information 
from employers. He may msh to discuss the matter with the steenng 
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committee, or with resource persons from the State Department of 
Education or the state employment service. 

STEP 5: Establishing survey objectives 

General objectives should be established before the surv^ forms 
are developed. These objectives will determine the specific informa- 
tion to be sought from employers. 

STEP 6: Planning survey publicity 

Publicity for the survey may be confined to a letter to employers 
explaining that the school is interested in discovering job opportu- 
nities for pupils and stating that an interviewer will call on them m 
the near future. If the community supports a daily or weehly news- 
paper, a story concerning the proposed survey will serve to prepare 
employers further for the arrival of an interviewer. Faculty meetings 
may be used to acquaint the staff with the survey proposal so that 
teachers may participate in all aspects of planning. It is desirable, 
also, to acquaint pupils with the plan through assembly programs or 
through classes. 

STEP 7: Preparing the survey forms 

Mimeographed or printed forms should be prepared for gathering 
information from employers. These forms may be planned by the sur- 
vey director with suggestions from the steering committee, consult- 
ants, teachers, employers, or other persons whose suggestions may he 
considered helpful. The same information must be requested of all 
employers if the data gathered are to serve their purposes. 

A letter of introduction for each interviewer may be unnecessary in 
most small communities. It is essential, however, that each inter- 
viewer have a prepared list of employers to be interviewed in order 
that each employer be called upon only once. The form used for 
obtaining employer information may be used in tabulating the data 
collected. 
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STEP 8: Planning survey procedures 

The planning of procedures may usually be confined to explaining 
to interviewers the uses to be made of the information gathered, re- 
viewing with them a few characteristics of a good interview, and 
ascertaining that each understands his job as an interviewer. 


STEP 9: Carrying on the survey 

The survey director should examine the completed questionnaires 
as they are turned in by the interviewers. To do so will reduce the 
number of incomplete returns from employers, as well as aid in iden- 
tifying employers who decline to give the desired information to inter- 
viewers. This latter difficulty is more likely to be encountered if pupils 
serve as interviewers. In such instances, an adult may find the em- 
ployer willing to cooperate once he understands the nature and pur- 
poses of the survey. 

STEP 10: Interpreting the survey data 

Since many small schools may be unable to make sweeping changes 
in educational offerings, i.e., addition of new courses, adding expen- 
sive shop equipment, etc., the information gathered through the sur- 
vey may be interpreted in terms of the number of job openings likely 
to occur for young workers in the near future. The data may suggest 
changes in course content to better equip young workers for certain 
jobs. This revision may often be carried out by smaller schools. There 
may be an indication of need for better acquainting pupils with job 
opportunities in the community. This may be accomplished by teach- 
ers offering such information in conjunction with the teaching of 
their regular subjects, tljrough assemblies, cocurricular activities, or 
other organized groups. 

STEP 11: Reporting the survey data 

Providing employers and interested community agencies and indi- 
viduals with a summary and an interpretation of the information 
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gathered through the survey is usually desirable. It may often serve to 
gain community support for curriculum modifications and extensions. 
Certainly, to provide employers with such a report will serve to ex- 
press the school's appreciation for their cooperation m making the 
survey successful. 


A SMALLER COMMUNITY SURVEY: 

CASE HISTORY 

A Michigan community* of less than 8,000 inhabitants recently 
completed an occupational survey in which the plan suggested here 
was employed. A brief sketch of its origin and development follows: 

Purposes of the Survey 

The major purpose of the survey was to discover the number and 
kinds of employment opportunities likely to be available to high- 
school graduates and drop-outs witiiin the twelve months following. 
Another purpose was to determine the adequacy of the school s occu- 
pational training curriculum for qualifying pupils for jobs requiring 
certain basic mechanical and clerical skills. Other information sought 
was concerned with the effectiveness of the school’s occupational in- 
formation and placement services, age requirements and educational 
level expected of young workers, and previous work experiences ex- 
pected of young job applicants. 

Initiating and Preparing for the Survey 
The survey grew out of a series of discussions concerning the tend- 
ency of high-school graduates to seek employment in nearby Battle 
Creek and Detroit. The Superintendent of Schools and the Executive 
Secretary of the local Chamber of Commerce discovered through dis- 
cussions with local employers that many entry occupations in business 
and industry were being filled with young workers from near-by 
smaller communities. It was ascertained, also, that many local high- 
school graduates were employed in Detroit and Battle Creek in jobs 
offering wages and promotional opportunities comparable to similar 
* Marshall, Michigan. 
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jobs in Marshall. With these preliminary facts at hand, the superin- 
tendent requested the assistance of the Guidance Services Division of 
the State Department of Public Instruction in laying plans for an 
occupational survey of the Marshall community. The superintendent, 
in the meantime, had discussed the possibility of a survey with mem- 
bers of the board of education and asked them to name two of their 
colleagues to membership on a steering committee. The addition of 
two high-school teachers, a Chamber of Commerce representative, 
two employers, a labor representative, two high-school pupils, and the 
writer completed the steering committee. 

The superintendent served as nominal director of the survey with 
all planning carried out in a series of meetings with the steering 
group. The proposal was discussed with the high-school faculty and 
their assistance was sought in acquainting pupils with the project. 
Several releases were given to local newspaper during the planning of 
the survey, and others as the survey proceeded. The Chamber of 
Commerce representative explained the survey to business and indus- 
trial employers individually or in small groups. The superintendent, 
likewise, discussed the survey informally with parents, teachers, and 
employers at every opportunity during the period of preparation. 

Forms for gathering data, assignment lists, and letters of introduc- 
tion were prepared for interviewers by a subcommittee of the steering 
committee. Eight h^gh-school seniors — four boys and four girls— were 
selected as interviewers. The writer met with them several times to 
discuss the purposes of the survey, the nature of the information to be 
sought from employers, and how to interview in a manner designed 
to get the information needed in the least possible time. Following 
these discussions, each interviewer was assigned three employers to 
interview on a “trial run.” A meeting followed devoted to a discussion 
of the adequacy of the occupational survey form, difficulties encoun- 
tered or anticipated in interviewing employers, and the length of time 
likely to be required for completing the gathering of the data. 

Carrying Out the Survey 

The interviewers were excused from classes at such times as thej' 
chose when they began seeing employee. Establishments employing 
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more than ten persons were called by phone before being interviewed. 
Each interviewer was responsible for making appointments with em- 
ployers assigned to him. A list of employers was drawn up by the 
interviewers, the principal source of infomiation being the local tele- 
phone directory, and assignments to interviewers were largely on the 
basis of geographical location. Many employers such as small mer- 
chants, doctors, dentists, lawyers, and insurance and real estate htms 
employed less than five persons and took relatively little interviewing 
time. The actual survey, including some return calls, requited about 
two weeks. At the end of that period, the tabulation, interpretation, 
and reporting process was begun. 

Tabulating, Interpreting, and Reporting the Survey Results 

Tabulation of the survey data was carried out by the superintend- 
ent's clerical staEE. A total of approximately 500 small and large em- 
ployers filled out the survey forms. 

Once the data had been tabulated, some preliminary interpreta- 
tions were made by a subcommittee of the steering group. These were 
discussed by the committee and enlarged upon. The significant find- 
ings were summarized as follows: 

1. There were more opportunities for employment in the commu- 
nity than could be met if all pupils who sought employment at gradu- 
ation remained in the community. 

2. The majority of the industrial jobs were in several small metal- 
manufactuiing industries in the community. Oddly enough, an appre- 
ciable percentage of the boys who sought employment in Battle 
Creek and Detroit found it in metal-manufacturing industries. 
Though some of these youth had had part-time job experience in 
local metal industries, they sought similar jobs elsewhere upon gradu- 
ation. (A follow-up study of former pupils, carried out about the same 
time, indicated that some of these youth left the community because 
they thought no job opportunities were available to them. Others in- 
dicated a desire to find jobs away from home.) 

3. Many graduates of the commercial curriculum found employ- 
ment as stenographers and clerical workers in industrial and business 
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establishments. Employers frequently volunteered the information 
that they held the high-school commercial department in high esteem. 

4. The commercial department appeared to need more staff and 
equipment if they were to undertake secretarial training of the type 
desired by many local employers. The number of employment oppor- 
tunities in this category did not seem to justify further expansion of 
such training facilities. 

5. There appeared to be enough jobs on which skill in welding was , 
required or preferred to justify the teaching of welding as a part of a 
general shop course. 

6. Tliere were enough part-time job opportunities in the commu- 
nity to indicate a need for part-time cooperative education in the cur- 
riculum. (Such a program had been offered but was discontinued 
because of inability to find a satisfactory teacher.) 

7. The small percentage of former pupils employed locally who 
gave the school credit for assisting them to find jobs suggested that 
more attention should be given to acquainting pupils with the job 
opportunities discovered, and in helping them to get in touch with 
prospective employers. 

8. More than 70 per cent of the job classifications listed by em- 
ployers required high-school graduation for employment. 

9. Less than 5 per cent of the jobs reported were open to youth 
under eighteen years of age. 

Though there were other implications, the conclusions listed above 
were adequately supported by the data gathered. This information 
was sufficient to suggest careful consideration of some aspects of the 
curriculum with a view to modification in order to meet better the 
occupational training needs of high-school pupils. 

OTHER USES OF THE SURVEY METHOD 
A community occupational surv^ represents only one of several uses 
of the survey method for school purposes. To be sure, procedures vary 
in accordance with the nature, scope, and purposes of each surv^ ‘o 
be carried out. Partial surreys may be employed to obtam mformahon 
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of many kinds designed to improve the school’s total educational 
program. 

Surveys in a Cuniculum Area 

In some instances, the character of a community may surest need 
for determining employment opportunities m a relative y narrow 
occupational area. For example, foundries in Muskegon, Michigan 
employ a great many workers. A survey of foundry occupations there 
led to the establishment of a foundry shop in the public schoo s o 
provide certain types of technical training for prospective ^ 
workers. As one would expect, this survey was not only limited to the 
local foundry, but also sought specific information with respect to t e 
types of technical skills needed by workers in entry occupations, mini- 
mum age for beginning workers, related training which the schoo s 
might provide, the number of job openings occurring each year, and 
other information which would lerid direction to the curriculum m 
providing preliminary training for foundry workers. 

A partial survey related to the business education field was made 
recently in Grand Haven, Michigan. The purpose of the survey was 
to determine the number of job opportunities in office occupations in 
the community. In addition, the schools wished to discover the kinds 
of office machines with which pupils seeking employment in this fie 
should be familiar. Obviously, a survey of this kind provides a basis 
for evaluating a segment of the secondary school curriculum, as we 
as the adequacy of instmctional equipment. 

Surveys of Community Resources 
The important place of community services in the guidance pro- 
gram points to the need for a knowledge of the nature of those serv 
ices in the community. In the course of an in-service training program 
for the staff of the Niles, Michigan, schools it became evident that 
information concerning the extent and availability of community re- 
sources was inadequate. Consequently, a faculty committee assigned 
itself the task of locating and identifying agencies, organizations, and 
individuals in Benien County whose assistance would lead to a wider 
range of services to pupils in the school system. 
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Witli the assistance of the staff, the committee compiled a list of 
service agencies and organizations. The list was supplemented 
through use of the local telephone directory. A questionnaire was 
then sent to each identified group requesting information concerning 
the nature and scope of services available to pupils either directly or 
through the school. The services discovered exceeded the fondest 
hopes of the committee both in nature and in extent. 

Other Types of Community Surveys 

Partial surveys not only serve to open up new channels of oppor- 
tunity for pupils in the schools but also provide excellent experiences 
for pupils who participate in them. A number of communities have 
conducted surveys to discover recreational facilities for youth. A sur- 
vey of this kind in St. Joseph, Missouri, resulted in an offer from a 
bowling alley proprietor to make his establishments available on 
Saturday mornings without cost to high-school pupils. The same sur- 
vey led to the formation of the Mayor's Committee on Youth Recrea- 
tion, which brought out enlargement of the city’s supervised play- 
ground facilities. In addition, a number of existing reereatronal 
opportunities were mote widely used as a result of a better under- 
standing of their nature and availability to youth in the community. 

A homemaking class in one community carried out a survey to 
determine the kinds of electrical home appliances used by houseivives 
in the community. This survey revealed some interesting facts which 
suggested modifications in the homemaking program. On one hand, 
the pupils involved in the survey found some rather widely used 
labor-saving appliances in community homes not included in the 
homemaking department's equipment. On the other, a number of 
homes in one section of the small community were equipped with 
wood stoves for cooking purposes. The question raised by these dis- 
coveries was an age-old one; If school is life, how broad should be its 
curricular experiences? 

The uses of the survey method for discovering additional services 
and sources of experience for pupils are suggested by the foregoing 
illustrations. Those included by no means exhaust the range of pur- 
poses for which the survey method may be profitably employed. 
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Surveys as Class Projects 

One of the major values of community surveys of all types is the 
experience which they provide for pupils and teachers 'vho partie pat 
in their planning and execution. The opportunities provided pupds 
lor learning about the social and economic aspects of community 
through participation in surveys cannot be equalled by any teaching 
which is confined to the four walls of the classroom. Information 
gained through personal contact with its source is much more likely 
to be meaningful to the individual. 

Fortunately, school subjects, almost if not completely without ex- 
ception, offer excellent opportunities for survey experiences related to 
subject content. Citizenship classes may study interestiirg aspects o 
local government, civic enterprises, social and economic aspects o 
community life. History classes are well adapted to historical studies 
of community growth and development. English classes might stu ) 
certain social or occupational areas of community life in which effec- 
tive use of written and spoken English is of major importance. Every 
subject taught in the schools should bear some relation to life, and 
might, therefore, form the basis for pupil experiences in discovering 
its relationships to life in the local community. Though the process 
offers a means of promoting growth through survey experiences, the 
information collected should be also meaningful to pupils. 


PLANNING AN OCCUPATIONAL CONFERENCE 
Local citizens have a responsibility for cooperating with the commu- 
nity school in preparing pupils for occupational life. Members of the 
community discharge this responsibility, in part, by providing work- 
experience and placement and adjustment services for pupils who 
have need for them. On the other hand, the school staff has a respon- 
sibility for utilizing the talents and interests of community citizens m 
carrying out the educational program. 

Occupational information and orientation is one of the many needs 
of pupils to which the community can contribute. Occupational con- 
ferences provide such an opportunity. Though the information pro- 
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vided for pupils through occupahonal conferences is less objective 
inany times than that provided through effective classes in occupa- 
tions or through printed occupational materials, it is nevertheless 
valuable as one aspect of occupational orientation. The plan sug- 
gested here for carrying out an occupational conference is designed 
to provide the kinds of occupational information which will best aid 
the process of occupational orientation for high-school pupils. 

/ 

Purposes of an Occupational Conference 

^ A properly planned occupational conference will serve to meet sev- 
eral major objectives of the high school with respect to pupils and 
community relationships. Tliese objectives may be stated as follows: 

1. To provide pupils with first-hand information about the oppor- 
tunities and requirements of several occupational areas in which each 
is interested. 

2. To motivate pupils to continuously seek realistic information 
about occupational life. 

3. To stimulate the school and community to develop an interest 
in assisting pupils to match their individual aptitudes and interests 
with an appropriate occupational area. 

4. To acquaint the community with the school’s interest in aiding 
pupils to plan for post-high-school training and employment. 

5. To reveal more clearly to community agencies and individuals 
their responsibility for aiding the school in providing for pupils reli- 
able information about available occupational and training oppor- 
tunities, and in providing placement services and work opportunities 
for pupils- 

Getting Faculty Support 

The success of an occupational conference depends in a large meas- 
ure upon the cooperative efforts of the school staff. Though school 
administrators must provide effective leadership, the real work in- 
volved in an occupational conference fails upon the staff. The tasks 
with which teachers must assist in preparing for and carrying out 
the conference include the following: 
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1. Acquainting pupils with the nature and pnrposes of an occupa- 
tional conference. , . 

2. Conducting preconfeience group discussions by pupils relating 
to occupational interests, choices, and training requirements. 

3. Assisting with the discovery and tabnlation of pupils occupa- 
tional preferences. 

4. Serving as hosts to visiting instructors during the conterenc . 

5. Assisting with general supervision of the conference program. 


Obtaining a Community Sponsor 

Since visiting instructors from the community will have a major part 
in the conference, it is often desirable to arrange for a local sponsor for 
the event. Such sponsorship serves to provide assistance in publicizing 
the event and in securing the services of qualified instructors. Service 
clubs, local merchants’ associations, women's organizations, an 
parent-teacher or other community groups make desirable sponsors. It 
the conference is to be sponsored by a community group, plans relat- 
ing to sponsorship should be completed before plans for the forthcom- 
ing conference are announced. Representatives of the sponsonng 
group should have a part in planning the details of the day’s activities. 


The Occupational Conference Committee 

A committee of administrators, teachers, pupils, and sponsor repre- 
sentatives may be effectively employed in planning details of the con- 
ference. This group should be responsible for such functions as: 

1. Planning preconference discussions about occupations through 
classes, homerooms, and cocunicular and other pupil groups. 

2. Devising a method of obtaining and tabulating the occupa- 
tional interests of pupils. 

3. Securing the services of visiting instructors. 

4. Ananging the day’s schedule for occupational discussion groups. 

5- Establishing a plan for issuing individual schedule cards to 

pupils. 

6. Presenting the purposes of the conference to teachers to solicit 

their support and suggestions. 
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7. Assigning definite duties to faculty members who are to assist 
with carrying out conference activities. 

8. Preparing publicity releases designed to acquaint the community 
with the occupational conference plan and purposes. 

Getting Ready for the Conference 

The extent to which an occupational conference will achieve the 
objectives stated earlier will be determined largely by the care with 
which it is planned. The conference committee is responsible for pre- 
paring the staff, pupils, and the community for the conference. 

Preconference Activities for Pupils 

The conference committee should prepare a list 0/ suggested activ- 
ities designed to acquaint pupils with the need for carefully consider- 
ing the choice of an occupational field. Several class or homeroom 
periods should be given over to these preliminary activities. Some sug- 
gested activities in this connection are: 

1. Have pupils prepare short talks on the subject: "Why I am in- 
terested in as a vocation.” 

2. The teacher might designate certain pupils to examine occupa- 
tional materials available through the school library and report their 
genera! nature to the group. 

3. The group might work out an outline of the facts they would 
like to have about a vocation before considering a choice. 

4. This question might be presented to the group: “How should 
your choice of subjects in high school be influenced by your occupa- 
tional interests?” 

5. If the activity in item 2, above, is carried out, pupils might be 
asked to name occupations in which they are interested but about 
which little or no occupational information materials are available in 
the school. 

6. A committee of pupils might be asked to prepare a short skit for 
assembly on how and how not to conduct oneself in an interview 
with a prospective employer. 

7. Carry out a systematic group study of some occupation m occu- 
pations in which a number of pupils in the group are interest 
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8. The group might attempt to make a complete list of all of the 
kinds of occupations in the community. This project ^ 

awaken pupils to the tremendous number of ways m which adults 

earn a living. 


Preconference Activities for Teachers 

The proposed occupational conference should be presented to the 
staff by the school administrator. This step should be mke^efote a 
conference committee is formed to begin with planning. is pres 
sentation should include a statement of conference objectives and a 
general statement concerning the plan which might be followe m 
carrying out the conference. Staff members should be given an oppor- 
tunity to raise questions and make suggestions with respect to t e 
conference. At this meeting tentative plans should be made for form 
ing the conference committee. 


Discoveiing Pupils’ Vocational Inter^ts 

The discovery and tabulation of pupils’ vocational interests should 
be completed early in the process of planning the occupational con- 
ference. Below is a suggested form for obtaining pupils’ choices. 


Please write in the blank spaces below the three vocations whic 
you would like to hear discussed during the occupational conference 
which is being planned. Write your first choice on the line numbered 
“one,” your second on line “two,” etc. 

Please write in three choices. 

Name Grade Homeroom 


3 - 


Tabulation of the occupational interests of pupils will reveal those 
for which visiting instructors will be needed. Ordinarily a few unusual 
occupational interests will be expressed by pupils for which visiting 
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instructors cannot be obtained. Moreover, these unusual interests will 
seldom be expressed by a sufficient number of pupils to justify an at- 
tempt to meet them. Pupils who indicate interest in occupations for 
which instructors cannot be obtained should be asked to substitute 
other choices. 

Some schools follow the plan of submitting to pupils a list of occu- 
pations from which to choose — usually only those for which instruc- 
tors are known to be easily available. The chief limitation of this 
procedure lies in the fact that the major vocational interests of some 
pupils may not be met. The opportunity for free choice by pupils is 
desirable. Changes may later be made in the event that visiting in- 
structors cannot be had for all occupations in which pupils express 
interest. 

Selecting Visiting Instructors 

It is a function of the conference committee to select visiting in- 
structors. The following suggestions may he helpful in making selec- 
tions with a view to using persons who will be most effective with 
pupil groups. 

1. Persons of middle age or younger are usually desirable. Older 
persons often tend to relate personal experiences rather than present 
an objective account of their respective occupations. 

2. Other factors being equal, instructors who are reasonably fluent 
make better instructors. 

3. Don’t choose persons, especially from the professions, who are 
overwhelmingly successful. Their very presence tends to glamorize the 
occupation in the minds of pupils. 

q. Don’t select instructors who are the acme of personal charm. 
Pupils tend to identify themselves with such persons rather than with 
the occupation. 

5. Tty to select instructors who tend to typify persons in the occu- 
pation. They win more neatly resemble the pupils who have an abid- 
ing interest in the occupation. 

6. Choose instmctors who are personally and professiona fy re- 
spected in the community, who are temperamentally capable of deal- 
ing effectively with pupils, who have a sense of human and occupa- 
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tional values, and who have time to prepare for their tash as a vrsrtmg 

v“t persons from the area served by the school insofar as pos^ 
sible HoweL, visiting instructors from other commumt.^ shouW 
£med if a ;uiEcient number of pupils indicate an m crest m an 
occupational area for which a local person rs not ^ 

8 Within the limits of sound choice, select as many „oud 

poLTe from among persons affiliated with the communrty group 
which is sponsoring the occupational conference. 

Inviting Visiting Instructors to Serve 

Visiting instructors should be invited to participate in the confer- 
ence by letter. The written invitation should cover the major p 
dealing with the nature of the conference and the functions o 
ing instructors. A sample letter of invitation follows: 


Mr. Jdmes Wicfesfram 
City Notional Banfe 
Wadesfon, Michigan 

DearMr.Wicfafram: , 1 Ton- 

The Wadeston Community Club is sponsoring an Occupabona 
ference at the senior high school on Tuesday, February 14- Each 
high school has indicated the three occupations in which he ’ 

thirty-four (34) listed banking occupations as those in which . 

most interested, bventy-four (24) listed banking occupations as 
second choice, and eighteen (18) as their third choice. , , 

A schedule has been worked out so that all pupils in the senior g 
school may hear three different occupations discussed by persons 
successfully engaged in those occupations. Visiting insbuctors wi 
forty (40) minutes to discuss the opportunities and requirements ° 
respective occupations. Pupils have indicated a desire to have fifteen 
minutes of this time set aside for directing questions to the speal^r. 
planning committee wishes to invite you to discuss “Banking 
tions” with the three groups of interested pupils. To do this w’ou 
quire your presence at the high school from 9 to 12 on Tuesday morning. 
February 14. . • u . 

In order that all visiting insbuctors may provide pupils with 
tially the same information about their respective occupations, the 
miltee respectfully requests that tiie outline below be followed in prepati 
and presenting your conference talk. 
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Banking Occupations 

1. Duties of workers in the occupation. 

a. Exactly what workers do. 

b. Worlang conditions peculiar to banking occupations. 

2. Preparation required of workers. 

a. Is college training necessary or desirable? 

b. \Vliat high-school subjects are most appropriate for workers? 

c. What other preparation, if any, is necessary? 

d. What length of time is required for special training? 

e. What is the estimated cost of requited preparation? 

f. Where may one obtain the necessary preparation? 

3 . ^Vhat are the major desirable and undesirable features of banking oo 
cupations from the worker’s point of view? 

4 * What are the chief personal characteristics required of workers? 

5 . What approximate average income can the beginning worker expect? 
What income when established? 

6. What opportunities for advancement do banking occupations offer? 
Mention several beginning jobs in banking opportunities for advance- 
ment in each. 

7. How does one get started in banking occupations? How much capital, 
if any, must one have? 

Note: Please reserve the last fifteen (15) minutes of the conference 
period for answering pupils' questions concerning banking occupations. 

A meeting of all visiting instructors will be held at the high school on 
Monday evening, February 13, at 7:30. This meeting will be devoted to 
answering any questions which you may have concerning the occupational 
conference program. At that time details of the conference will be dis- 
cussed more fully than is possible by letter. 

The committee sincerely hopes that you will accept this invita- 
tion to assist in making the conference a real service to the pupils of 
Wadeston High School. May we have your favorable reply at your earliest 
convenience? 

Sincerely yours, 

James Milton, Chairman 
Occupational Conference Committee 

Setting Up the Conference Schedule 
The following sample schedule of visiting instructors' group meet- 
ings with pupils will be helpful in planning the day’s activities. The 
assignment of room space to conference groups should take into ac- 
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count such factors as group size, special equipment requested by visit- 
ing instructors, etc. 


OCCUPATIONAL CONFERENCE SCHEDULE 


Visiting 

Instructor 

Faculty 

Sponsor 

Room 

No. 

Period 

One 

Period 

Two 

Period 

Three 

Mr. E. Jones 

Mr. Black 

210 

Agriculture 

Same 

Same 


Miss Price 

106 

Beautician 

Same 

Same 

Mr. P. Wade 

Mr. Wills 

108 

Auto Mechanics 

Same 

Same 

Mr. C. Ivers 

Miss Kane 

208 

Journalism 

Same 

Same 

Mr. J. Myers 

Mr. Brown 

104 

Teaching 

Same 

Same 

Dr. Wayne 

Mr. Hope 

113 

Medicine 

Same 

Same 


TIME SCHEDULE 


Period 

Time 

Place 

Person in 
Charge 

Activity 

1 

8:30-8:40 

Homerooms 

Homeroom 

Teachers 

Distribute individual 
conference schedules 
to pupils 

2 

8 : 45 - 9 -.i 5 

Auditorium 

Principal 

Occupational confer- 
ence speaker 

3 

9:20-10:00 

Conference 

Rooms 

Visiting 

Instructors 

Speakers and group 
discussion 

4 

10:05-10:45 

Conference 

Rooms 

Visiting 

Instructors 

Speakers and group 
discussion 

5 

10:50-11:30 

Conference 

Rooms 

Visiting 

Instructors 

Speakers and group 
discussion 

6 

11:35-12:00 

Homerooms 

Homeroom 

Teachers 

Evaluation of the oc- 
cupational conference 


Indindual Pupil Schedule Card 

After the conference schedule has been prepared it is desirable to 
provide each pupil with a schedule card. Pupils should be scheduled 
to attend the occupational group of their third choice first, followed 
by second choice, and in the last period to the occupation of their 
first choice. Tliis order serves to provide experience for visiting in- 
structors and pupils, so that when pupils reach the occupational group 
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of their first choice the instructor will have had an opportunity to 
develop skill in presenting his subject, and pupils will be better able 
to profit from the presentation. The following form illustrates the 
content and anangement of the schedule card. 


. , Edward Jordan 

Name — 


Period 

Time 

Room 

1 

8:30-8:40 

Homeroom 

106 

'2 

8:45-9:15 

Auditorium 

3 

9:20-10:00 

104 

4 

10:05-10:45 

113 

5 

10:50-11:30 

210 

6 

11:35-12:00 

106 


Homeroom No. 

106 

Subject 

Person in 

Charge 

Distribution of 

Miss Kane 

schedule cards 


Conference 

Principal 

Speaker 

Mr. Myers 

Teaching 

Medicine 

Dr. Wayne 

Agriculture 

Mr. Jones 

Conference 

Miss Kane 

Evaluation 



Individual schedule cards should be issued to pupils just prior to 
Individual s .-riviHps If a regular homeroom period 

the beginning of ” Hs fhould be scheduled to 

is not provided in the J “ schedule cards. Cards 

report to their first penodc ‘ ^ misplaced, thus re- 

Going Through a Trial Schedule , , , . ■ 

Afewminutesoftheday^ 

over to running through a t homeroom 

issued during the ho-erooni penod^and^-.^ ^ 

teacher upon the return o p P , ^ time, homeroom 

gram. When collecting the sAeduk-d^^^^ ^ 

teachers should ascertain indicated on his schedule card, 

culty in reaching the poup ^ted before the day of the con- 
Enors in scheduling should be correcte 

ference. 
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Assigning Teacher Sponsors 

Each conference group should have a faculty sponsor. At the close 
of the opening assembly program, sponsors should conduct visiting 
instructors to the classroom which has been assigned them. At e 
beginning of each group meeting, sponsors should introduce visiting 
instructors to pupils. Each sponsor should familiarize himself with 
pertinent facts about the occupation to be discussed by the visiting 
instmetor whom he serves as official host. Some groups may need to 
be stimulated to ash questions at the close of the visiting instmetor s 
remarks and an informed sponsor can usually provide the needed 
stimulation by getting out questions for group discussion. Though the 
trial schedule of the previous day will keep errors in scheduling to a 
minimum, a few pupils are likely to get into wrong groups. The spon- 
sor teacher can answer questions relating to the schedule and thus 
free the visiting instructor of any responsibility for administrative 
detail. 

Preconfeience Orientation for Visiting Instructors 
It is advisable to invite all instractors to attend an orientation meet- 
ing a day or two prior to the date of the conference. Some of the 
things which should be accomplished by such a meeting are these: 

a. Provide instructors with an opportunity to get acquainted with 
others who are to participate in the conference. 

2. Familiarize them with details concerning the conference plan 
and purposes. 

3. Conduct instructors through the building, with particular atten- 
tion to their assigned rooms. 

4. Assure instructors that they ate not expected to be familiar with 
all the principles of teaching; that they have occupational informa- 
tion in which pupils are interested, and that they will be courteously 
received by pupils. 

5. Urge instructors to avoid the tendency to overemphasize the de- 
sirable features of the occupation in which one is engaged. Pupils 
tend to develop glamorous misconceptions of the occupations in 
which they are interested. Especially is this true of such occupations 
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as radio, nursing, journalism, medicine, law, engineering, aviation, 
and a few others. 

6. Emphasize the need for supplying pupils with realistic informa- 
tion about the world of work. The following data may be helpful in 
acquainting instructors with the tendency prevalent among many 
high-school pupils to choose “white collar” occupations. 


DISTRIBUTION OF ADULT WORKERS ACCORDING TO 
FOUR MAJOR OCCUPATIONAL AREAS 


Professiojts 

7% 

Industrial 

Occupations 

54% 

Business 

20% 

Agriculture 

19% 


OCCUPATIONAL CHOICES OF 

HIGH-SCHOOL SENIORS' 


Professions 

33% 

Industrial 

Occupations 

2% 

Business 

15% 

Agriculture 

15% 


The foregoing data reveal certain tendenc.es w.th respect to the 
lack of realism with which high-school seniors consider ‘he problem 
of occupational choice. Among the conclusions which we might draw 

^“Eran^'irper cent desire to enter the profession^^^^^^ 

, p. »• 

occupations. P™ • . j,, enter a "white collar” occu- 

earning opportunities and the ^ disproportionate num- 

pation are among the factors whic p P 
her to choose a professional career. 

a. The fact that only a per cent choose the sK 

lated occupations ^ taLrated in industrial occupations 

the small percentage of p p earnings of many workers in 

suggests a lack of information about the earn g 

those occupations. p Smith It included 500 Mhsouri high- 

= An unpublished study by Glenn E. 
school seniors. 
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5. Though 1? per cent indicate an interest in agriculture, they do 
not hnow that approximately 37 per cent of all agncultura wot ets 
ate farm laborers who neither own not operate farms. 

4. Of the 15 per cent of pupils interested in business occupations, 
only a relatively small number will become operators or owners 

5. Only 65 pet cent of the high-school seniors who were asked to 
indicate their vocational interests were prepared to make a choice. 
The remaining 35 pet cent indicated they had msuSicient know e g 
of and interest in any occupational field to make even a tenta ive 
choice. A properly planned occupational conference of the type de- 
scribed here should serve to provide pupils with objective information 
about several occupational fields and thus encourage them to seek 
further information concerning the opportunities and requiremen s 
o{ a number of occupations. 


Carrying Out the Conference Schedule 
homeroom: period i 

During this period, homeroom teachers should distribute confer- 
ence schedule forms to pupils. Teachers should encourage pupils to 
be prompt throughout the day’s schedule. Visiting instructors wil 
wish to begin and end each group meeting on schedule and are likely 
to regard tardiness as a discourtesy. 


auditorium: period 2 

It is desirable to have an outside speaker for the opening assembly 
program. This occasion should serve to emphasize to pupils the pur- 
pose of the day’s program as it relates to their needs for information 
about the requirements and opportunities of a wide range of occupa- 
tions. The assembly speaker might be a representative of the commu- 
nity organization which sponsors the conference. In any event, the 
person selected should be able to speak effectively to high-school 
pupils. Visiting instructors should be seated on the auditorium for 
the assembly program and should he introduced during the assembly 
program. 
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CONFERENXE CLASSES: PEMODS 3, 4, AND 5 

At the close of the assembly period each faculty sponsor should con- 
duct the visiting instructor to whom he is host to his assigned class- 
room. Sponsors should remain with instructors for the purpose of 
introducing them to their group, as well as to perform any adminis- 
trative functions which may arise. 


evaluation: period 6 

At the close of the group meetings pupils should be schrfuled to 
return to homerooms for discussion and evaluation of their experi- 
ences Teachers should encourage them to point out the desirable and 
undesirable features of the conference program. By making notations 
of constructive criticisms and suggestions, future occupational confer- 
ences can be made more profitable for pupils. Suggestions which 
might lead to improvement should be refeued to the conference com- 
mittee for use in planning similar programs in the futur . 


’'°As°m2ouslv suggested, one of the chief values of an occupational 
colmnTe grows oft of its tendeno- to arouse 

of the need for choosing an occupational ™ 

intoaiob.;Theconfer.ceco— 

the event the school, that it is properly 

occupational information is „tmik that DUpils are 

filed and cataloged for are acquaint^ u-ith 

familiarized with its availabdit)', and that 

the sjstem of filing respoLibilit)- for encouraging 

The 4 in thf sctol for measuring the voca- 

the use of standardized tests 

"'’ChtXtd hf “mged to prm-ide occupational informa- 
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tion related to their respective subject-matter fields as a regular part ot 
the instructional program. It may he desrmhle o a co^ 

units, in occupational information so that all pupils m y 
duced to the problems and methods of occupational se ection. 

Finally, it should he emphasized to pupils that mtelhgen “^cup 
tional choice depends upon obtaining f 

wide range of occupations and their and requ.reme 

and that this information has significance for the individual 
ratio to his knowledge and understanding of his own personal assets 
and liabilities. One day of superficial consideration of the W' d ° 
woik-and an occupational conference is scarcely more than that i 
is not followed up-will offer relatively little' assistance to pupi s m 
choosing a life’s work. The real worth of such a conference 
upon whether it is used as a starting point for developing adequa 
occupational information for pupils as one of the services of a corn 
prehcnsive guidance program. This service, of course, represents on y 
one aspect of a guidance program, and its value to pupils in ^ 
sence of all other essential guidance services will be adversely affec e 


OCCUPATIONAL CONFERENCES IN SMALLER 
SCHOOLS 

The procedures suggested in the preceding pages for planning and 
holding an occupational conference will usually need to be modi e 
in smaller schools. The conference purposes, however, are essentia y 
the same in schools of all sizes. 

Faculty understanding and participation are essential if the con er 
cnce is to ser\'e the purpose of stimulating teachers and pupils to con 
sidcr occupational planning asalong-time undertaking, and to consi er 
daily classwoik as having value to pupils in that planning. Facu ty 
meetings and teacher committees should be used in preparing for sue 
a conference. 

Smaller communities often do not have service clubs or other 
organizations suitable for sponsoring an occupational conference, nor 
do Ihc)’ alwaj'S use community representatives in the planning com 
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niittee. However, it is usually desirable to have lay persons in this 
latter eapacity if they are obtainable. The planning work is often 
done by the principal and a small committee of teachers and pupils. 

An occupational conference will be more meaningful to pupils if 
some time is given to intensive discussions of occupational planning 
prior to the day of the conference. This may be done through home- 
rooms or regular classes. 

Some simple method of learning about pupils’ occupational inter- 
ests is necessary in order to secure speakers from occupations in which 
pupils are interested. Pupils may be asked to list two or three occupa- 
tional choices and thus avoid the need for preparing special forms to 


get this information. , , , 

Procuring conference speakers is usually a difficult problem m 
smaller communities. In some instances, it may be necessary to re- 
strict the scope of interest groups because of a limited 
resource persons. However, it is often possible to 
from neighboring communities and from state agencies and mstitu- 
tions without eoft to the community. Health, forestiy, conserya ion, 
and other state agencies are usually quite generous m provid ng re- 

' ,„.„i schools. Local persons may be invited by 

source persons for local senouo. fn nfher 

persona? call, and letters of invitation may be dispatched to other 

familiar with the location of (.jed to find their lecture 

Though visiting assistant, the rule of courtesy sug- 

rooms in smaller schools ^ serve as host for each 

gests the advisability of assign g representatives of 

p-"' •• 

visiting institutions to the s 


the conference. relatively little attention 

In carrying out the conference " ^^py the staff of a large 
need be paid to many of the e ai ^ conveniently in the hall 

high school. Schedule sheets may be placed 










{Sample Fonn) 

DATA ON SPECIFIC OCCUPATIONS 


Name o£ company. 

Products 

Persons interviewed. 
Interviewer 


Title of occupation. — 

Number of fully skilled employees in this occupation 
Number of learners or apprentices 

Under - 

20-30 

30-40 

Over 40 

Aptitudes necessary 

Minimum education required .... 
Increasing or decreasing demand for trained workers 

Is the work seasonal? 

Time necessary to leam the trade 
Is training desirable before employment? . 

Is there a plant training program? 

Arc trained workers available? .... 
Sources of trained workers ..... 

Is there preference for certain nationalities? . 

Is there need for apprentice training? . 

Is there need for upgrading training for employees? 


Age grouping 

Annual turnover 


MEN WOMEN 



MEN WOMEN 
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(Sample Form) 

ANALYSIS OF EMPLOYEES IN A METAL MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 

Name of company 

Persons interviewed^ 

Interviewer^ Date 


OCCUPATION 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES 


RfEN 


WOMEN 


Office 

Salesmen 

Accountants 

Clerks 

Stenographers 

Others 

Engineering and drafting department 

Designers 

Technical assistants 

Draftsmen 

Tracers 

File clerks 

Blueprint boys 

Others 

Manufacturing departments . . . 

Foremen 

Toolmakers 

Machinists 

Apprentices 

Helpers 

Machine operators 

Bench workers 

Welders 

Heat treaters 

Patternmakers 

Molders 

Assemblers 

Inspectors 

Millwrights 

Electricians 

Laboratory technicians . . . • 

Others 

Shipping and receiving department . 

Foremen 

Clerks 

Packers 

Others 


2-19 
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so that pupils may get them. The conference follow-up may be held 
on the day following the conference during homeroom or regular 
class periods if such a plan seems to be more desirable. 
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CHAPTER 8 


THE COUNSEUNG SERVICE 


THERE IS need for some fundamental distinctions be- 
hveen counseling as an incidental activity of school personnel and the 
counseling service as a planned function of the guidance program, t 
is sometimes assumed that every teacher is a counselor without respect 
to training, interest, personality, or other consideration, and that 
there is, therefore, no need for a planned counseling service. Those 
of us who subscribe to the viewpoint that certain competencies under 
lie effective counseling are likely to consider incidental counseling as 
supplementing rather than replacing the counseling service. The con- 
cept of counseling as a service, we believe, implies planned provisions 
for serving the unique needs of pupils through the person-to-person 
relationship of counselor and counselee. The counseling service in- 
volves staff members who perform the duties of a counselor m an 
effective fashion as a result of training and personal qualifications 
which are essential to effectiveness. Moreover, one would expect sue 
conditions as scheduled time, adequate pupil records, necessary sup- 
plies and materials, and counseling quarters to be recognized as essen- 
tial to the counseling service. 

Pointing out the distinctive characteristics of the counseling service 
should not be construed by the reader to imply that teachers are never 
competent counselors, nor that teaching and counseling are mutually 
exclusive functions. It should suggest, however, that effective coun 
seling requires certain identifiable competencies on the part of the 
counselor, as well as a schematic plan for making the services of the 
counselor available to all who need them. Tlie instructional activities 
of the school staff are planned to the point of careful detail, includ 
ing the hour each subject is taught, the room in which it is taughh 
and the teacher who is assigned to a particular room, subject, an 
bour. Not infrequently a course of study is provided which determines 
specific areas of subject matter to be covered in a given quarter, 
252 
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semester, or year. Though it is rreither possible nor desirable to plan 
the counseling service in such detail, it is imperative that counselors 
be selected with a degree of consideration for qualifications equal to 
that employed in the selection of teachers, and that counseling activ- 
ities be adequately planned as a service to individuals. 

One finds it difficult to accept as a reason for not having a planned 
counseling service the statement that “all of our teachers are coun- 
selors,” or that "our teachers are all guidance teachers.” The hoped- 
for ideal of every teacher acting as an effective counselor still appears 
to be far in the future. Arbuckle candidly points out that “in many 
American schools today the majority of teachers, because of lack of 
training, are simply not capable of doing effective counseling.”' In 
the meantime, the needs and problems of adolescents continue to 
exist if not actually to multiply. 

Characteristics of the Counseh'ng Service 
The counseling service is characterized by several attributes upon 
which its effectiveness depends. It is impossible to single out any one 
of these characteristics as being of greater importance than any other. 
Suffice it to say that the absence of any one will seriously hamper, if 
not completely vitiate, the counseling service. 

These attributes are perhaps more than characteristics of the coun- 
seling service. They might be more appropriately described as prin- 
ciples. Though they are discussed in a later chapter in relation to 
some factors which condition their operation in the guidance pro- 
gram, their particular application to counseling warrants a brief con- 
sideration of them at this point. 

The nature of counseling as an individualized service makes its 
development administratively more difficult in many schools. Its posi- 
tion as the focal service of the guidance program requiring skills not 
possessed by every teacher often causes it to develop more slowly than 
do some of its supporting services. In attempting to provide time ior 
counseling, for example, the principal is often faced with such ’ 
caps as lack of funds, qualified and interested staff members, the 

iFrom Dugald S. Arbuckk’s Teacher CoumcUng by permission of Addison- 
Wesley Press, Inc., publishers. Copyright ^95°* * * 
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availability of in-service training, and other related administratWe 
problems. Hence the principles of administrative j 

Ltf leadership, and several others are called to the attention 
reader in direct relation to the counseling service. 


Administrative Support 

Acceptance of the counseling service by teachers, pupils, and t e 
community will he perceptibly conditioned by the ? 

support brought to it by the superintendent and the pr^mcipa . 
the principal is the administrative representative in his schoo , 
responsibility for administrative leadership in the guidance progra 
falls upon him. His functions in this connection are both psyc - 
logical and practical In addition to lending moral support to the sta , 
he should provide essential personnel, counseling time, 
facilities, and materials and supplies needed for counseling an i 
supporting activities. Through staff conferences, talks to 
community groups, and through other means at his comman , 
should contribute to the development of appreciation for the coun 
seling service. To be sure, pupils, parents, teachers, and the 
nity will have no higher regard for the service than that displaye y 
the principal . , . 

Fowler= points out that if the counseling service is to be effective it is 
ncccssar)’ for the administrator: 

1 . To see counseling as being not only a professional service, but a unique 

professional service. . • 

2. To sec the counseling service as being not only a set of integral ac i 
tics, but necessary integral activities in the school 

3. To see the counseling service as requiring special attention to msu 

proper coverage. . j 

4. To see the counseling service as dependent upon good organization an 

working relationships. ... . 

5 * To sec counseling as requiring certain supporting services and faci 1 • 

6. To sec the counseling service in the school as yielding importan y 
products. 

* Fowler, Fred M,, Guidtmcc Services Handbook, Salt Lake City: State Depa^ 
mcnl o! Public Instruction, 1948. 
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The Counseling Service 
Competent Leadership 

The responsibilities inherent in providing professional leadership in 
the counseling service require that this function be lodged in a staff 
member who has tlie essential competencies of a skilled leader. The 
leadership function involves assisting teachers to contribute to the 
guidance program through those activities which support the counsel- 
ing service, aiding them to develop progressively the competencies 
essential to counseling as teachers, developing working relationships 
with staff members and representatives of community agencies, and 
coordinating the activities of staff and community as they work to- 
gether in the guidance program. The in-service training function of 
the program leader suggests that the counseling service cannot de- 
velop beyond the level of his highest competencies. Consequently, a 
serious limitation may be placed upon the scope and effectiveness of 
the counseling service if the program leader fails to measure up to his 
responsibilities. 

The conditioning role of the program leader does not suggest that 
the school defer the task of developing a counseling service until a 
leader can be obtained who has attained all of the competencies re- 
quired for maximally effective leadership. The important considera- 
tion in this connection is that the counseling service not attempt to 
assist pupils with problems which are beyond the scope of the com- 
petencies possessed by staff members. Staff and individual limitations 
should be recognized and appropriate in-service training provided to 
dissipate them. In the meantime, supporting services may be further 
developed and available community services utilized to augment the 
services provided by staff members. 

Staff Cooperation and Participation 

The counseling function, per se, utilizes a relatively small portion 
of the total time reqnired for carrying on all the guidance activities 
needed to support adequately the counseling service. Some of the snp- 
porting services which point to the urgent need for staff cooperation 
and participation are those concerned with gathering an assem ing 
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availability of in-service training, and other related administrate 
problems^Hence the principles of administrative f 
Lff leadership, and several others are called to the attention of the 
reader in direct relation to the counseling service. 


Administrative Support 

Acceptance of the counseling service by teachers, pupils, and the 
community will he perceptibly conditioned by the enthusiasm and 
support brought to it by the superintendent and the principal. Since 
the principal is the administrative representative in his school, the 
responsibility for administrative leadership in the guidance program 
falls upon him. His functions in this connection are both psycho- 
logical and practical. In addition to lending moral support to the staff, 
he should provide essential personnel, counseling time, physical 
facilities, and materials and supplies needed for counseling and its 
supporting activities. Through staff conferences, talks to pupil and 
community groups, and through other means at his command, he 
should contribute to the development of appreciation for the coun- 
seling service. To be sure, pupils, parents, teachers, and the commu- 
nity will have no higher regard for the service than that displayed by 
the principal. 

Fowler® points out that if the counseling service is to be effective it is 
necessary for the administrator: 

1. To see counseling as being not only a professional service, but a unique 
professional service. 

2. To see the counseling service as being not only a set of integral activi- 
ties, but necessary integral activities in the school. 

3- To see the counseling service as requiring special attention to insure 
proper coverage. 

4. To see the counseling service as dependent upon good organization and 
working relationships. 

5. To see counseling as requiring certain supporting services and facilities. 

6. To see the counseling service in the school as yielding important by- 
products. 

* Fowler, Fred M., Guidance Services Handboofe, Salt Late City: State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, 1948. 
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The Counseling Service 
Competent Leadership 

The responsibilities inherent in providing professional leadership in 
the counseling service require that this function be lodged in a staff 
member who has the essential competencies of a skilled leader. The 
leadership function involves assisting teachers to contribute to the 
guidance program through those activities which support the counsel- 
ing service, aiding them to develop progressively the competencies 
essential to counseling as teachers, developing working relationships 
with staff members and representatives of community agencies, and 
coordinating the activities of staff and community as they work to- 
gether in the guidance program. The in-service training function of 
the program leader suggests that the counseling service cannot de- 
velop beyond the level of his highest competencies. Consequently, a 
serious limitation may be placed upon the scope and effectiveness of 
the counseling service if the program leader fails to measure up to his 
responsibilities. 

The conditioning role of the program leader does not suggest that 
the school defer the task of developing a counseling service until a 
leader can be obtained who has attained all of the competencies re- 
quired for maximally effective leadership. The important considera- 
tion in this connection is that the counseling service not attempt to 
assist pupils with problems which are beyond the scope of the com- 
petencies possessed by staff members. Staff and individual limitations 
should be recognized and appropriate in-service training provided to 
dissipate them. In the meantime, supporting services may be further 
developed and available community services utilized to augment the 
services provided by staff members. 

Staff Cooperation and Participation 

The counseling function, per se, utilizes a relatively small porhbn 
of the total time required for carrying on all the guidance activities 
needed to support adequately the counseling service. Some of the sup- 
porting services which point to the urgent need for staff cooperation 
and participation are those concerned with gathering and assembling 
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availability of in-service training, and other related administrative 
problems. Hence the principles of administrative support, competent 
staff leadership, and several others are called to the attention of the 
reader in direct relation to the counseling service. 

Administrative Support 

Acceptance of the counseling service by teachers, pupils, and the 
community will be perceptibly conditioned by the enthusiasm and 
support brought to it by the superintendent and the principal. Since 
the principal is the administrative representative in his school, the 
responsibility for administrative leadership in the guidance program 
falls upon him. His functions in this connection are both psycho- 
logical and practical. In addition to lending moral support to the staff, 
he should provide essential personnel, counseling time, physical 
facilities, and materials and supplies needed for counseling and its 
supporting activities. Through staff conferences, talks to pupil and 
community groups, and through other means at his command, he 
should contribute to the development of appreciation for the coun- 
seling service. To be sure, pupils, parents, teachers, and the commu- 
nity will have no higher regard for the service than that displayed by 
the principal. 

Fowler® points out that if the counseling service is to be effective it is 
necessary for the administrator: 


1. To see counseling as being not only a professional service, but a unique 
professional service. 

2. To the counseling service as being not only a set of integral activi- 
hes, but necessary integral activities in the school. 

3- To see the counseling service as requiring special attention to insure 
proper coverage. 

■4. To see the counseling service as dependent upon cood oieanization and 
working relationships. t' 6 & 

5. To see counseling as requiring certain supporting services and facilities, 
products service in the school as yielding important by- 

Services Handbook, Salt Lake City; State Depart- 
ment of Fubhc Instruction, 1948. 
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Competent Leadership 

The responsibilities inherent in providing professional leadership in 
the counseling service require that this funetion be lodged in a staff 
member who has the essential competencies of a skilled leader. The 
leadership function involves assisting teachers to contribute to the 
guidance program through those activities which support the counsel- 
ing service, aiding them to develop progressively the competencies 
essential to counseling as teachers, developing working relationships 
with staff members and representatives of community agencies, and 
coordinating the activities of staff and community as they work to- 
gether in the guidance program. The in-service training function of 
the program leader suggests that the counseling service cannot de- 
velop beyond the level of his highest competencies. Consequently, a 
serious limitation may be placed upon the scope and effectiveness of 
the counseling service if the program leader fails to measure up to his 
responsibilities. 

The conditioning role of the program leader does not suggest that 
the school defer the task of developing a counseling service until a 
leader can be obtained who has attained all of the competencies re- 
quired for maximally effective leadership. The important considera- 
tion in this connection is that the counseling service not attempt to 
assist pupils with problems which are beyond the scope of the com- 
petencies possessed by staff members. Staff and individual limitations 
should be recognized and appropriate in-service training provided to 
dissipate them. In the meantime, supporting services may be further 
developed and available community services utilized to augment the 
services provided by staff members. 

Staff Cooperation and Participation 

The counseling function, per se, utilizes a relatively small portion 
of the total time required for carrying on all the guidance activities 
needed to support adequately the counseling service. Some of the sup- 
porting services which point to the urgent need for staff cooperation 
and participation are those concerned with gathering and assembling 
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information about pupils; securing, filing, and interpreting educa- 
tional, occupational, and other information related to the needs and 
interests of pupils; providing placement services; carrying on follow-up 
studies of former pupils; and other activities designed to assist pupils 
in making plans, choices, and adjustments. Though not every teacher 
can be expected to have interests, training, and personal character- 
istics essential for counseling effectively, the many supporting activ- 
ities provide an opportunity for utilizing the special interests and 
abilities of all staff members. Teachers are in a strategic position to 
gather pertinent information about pupils which will contribute to 
better understanding of their interests and needs. The program leader 
who regularly seeks to aid teachers in improving their competencies 
as counselors soon discovers that many of the needs and problems of 
pupils are being met by interested teachers. Moreover, in-service train- 
ing ser.*es to acquaint teachers with the purposes and functions of the 
counseling service and results in more effective cooperation and par- 
ticipation in other guidance activities. The competent counselor 
recognizes that the responsibility for obtaining full participation of 
teachers in the guidance program rests upon him. The failure of some 
teachers to participate actively in the guidance program frequently 
stems from lack of familiarity with the purposes and functions of the 
scr\'iccs involved. Such lack of understanding on the part of teachers 
is an indictment of the counselor who has a sense of direction but 
fails to meet his obligation to impart it to teachers. Staff participation 
in guidance activities is likely to become evident only after the coun- 
selor has dc\-otcd a proportionate share of his time in acquainting 
teachers with ways in which they may share in those activities. 

Pupil Understanding 

Tlic extent to which pupils will avail themselves of the counseling 
sen ICC depends in a large measure upon their familiarity with its nature 
an purposes. I'ollow-up studies frequently have revealed that former 
pupi s Vtcre unaware that the school had counselors when they were 
in sc look lliis finding suggests that the school should carry out a 
p anne program designed to acquaint pupils with the counseling 
scmcc, its organization, the kinds of problems with which it proposes 
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to assist them, and its relation to other aspects of the total school 
program. Some of the devices which should be utilized in acquainting 
pupils with these aspects of the counseling service are assemblies, 
handbooks, the school nev’spaper, bulletin boards and posters, and 
the orientation plan regularly carried on in the school. 

Pupils who have had no experience with counseling are often prone 
to look upon it with some misgivings. Traditionally, pupil-teacher 
conferences have been employed as a device for prodding the laggard, 
disciplining the nonconformist, or blessing the meek. The concept of 
the counselor as an objectively interested adult may be foreign to the 
uninitiated. Fowler points out that the counseling service needs to be 
clearly understood by pupils as 

• . . what goes on between a counselor and a counselee in helping the 
counselee to identify and understand a problem of vital personal concern, 
the existence of which the counselee is both aware and wants to do some- 
thing about; [the ability] to focus and interpret all available facts which 
have an essential bearing on the problem; and [the need] to find solutions 
and make decisions, plans, and favorable adjustments.^ 

Once pupils come to recognize the counseling service as designed 
to aid them, in a permissive atmosphere, to make plans, choices, and 
adjustments, they will be eager to use it. The task of orienting them 
must be shared by the entire staff. 

Physical Facilities and Related Needs 

The counseling service depends in a large measure upon the several 
supporting services which make it functional. There can be no coun- 
seling in most schools in the absence of adequate information about 
pupils. Records require certain physical facilities and equipment. 
Provision needs to be made for collecting information about jobs, 
opportunities for further education, guidance materials related to the 
developmental needs of pupils, and other information related to the 
interests of pupils. The counseling process cannot be carried on effec- 
tively in the absence of private quarters for counseling interviews. 
The placement and follo\v-up functions which arc essential to cffcc- 

* Fowler, Fred M., "Do You Have a Guidance Program?" Utah Educational 
Aevieu*, May, 1947. P. 200. 
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tive counseling demand space, supplies and equipment, and clerical 
assistance. Other supporting activities require that provision be made 
for appropriate facilities, supplies, and materials. 

\\^ile physical needs in the counseling service may seem to be of 
minor importance as compared with such factors as competent coun- 
selors and enthusiastic administrative leadership, actually they have 
considerable bearing upon the efficacy of counseling. Information 
about pupils may be of relatively little value to counselors and teach- 
ers in the absence of adequate filing space and individual folders for 
pupils. Certainly attempting to counsel with pupils in halls and 
crowded offices is virtually useless. 

Utilization of Community Resources 
Just as the services of the guidance program belong to all persons in 
the community who have need for them, the responsibility for con- 
tributing to its services belongs to many agencies, organizations, and 
individuals in the community. Many services needed by pupils cannot 
be provided by most schools. Extended health services, recreational 
opportunities, psychological and family services, job information, and 
work experiences arc examples of services which the community may 
bring to the guidance program. Some of these are essential comple- 
ments of the counseling service. 

Tlie program leader is responsible in most schools for identifying 
and establishing working relationships with community resources pre- 
pared to supplement the counseling service. Effective utilization of 
outside scr\-ices requires that a schematic plan be employed in locat- 
ing and cataloging the sources of supplemental services, nature of 
the scr\*iccs available, and the procedure to be employed in making 
use of them. Any attempt to locate community services as need for 
l^m appears from time to time will be only partially successful at 

One school staff included the task of identifying, cataloging, and 
otablishing working relationships with community agencies in the 
beginning stages of planning the counseling service. A questionnaire 
was sent to all community groups knowm to be interested in the wel- 
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fare of school-age pupils. The committee which made the study was 
amazed to find more than loo agencies and individuals having services 
which would supplement the schooVs counseling service. 

The Nature of Counseling 

Recent growth of interest in nondirective counseling suggests pos- 
sible values in pointing up some of the major differences between this 
concept and that which we ascribe to directive, or clinical, counseling. 
While the two methods are not disparate in some respects, basic con- 
ceptual differences exist in others. A superficial comparison will suffice 
to suggest to the reader the futility of an “either-or” position in actual 
practice. Certainly the eclectic counselor has the distinct advantage 
of having at hand the appropriate technique at the proper time. 

Directive and Nondirective Counseling 

The disparities of directive and nondirective counseling are more 
than differences in methods of counseling. The counselor who sub- 
scribes to either point of view alone has a somewhat distinctive 
notion concerning the functions of the counseling process. The non- 
directive counselor sees the counselee as the focal point of the coun- 
selor-counselee relationship, while the directive counselor is concerned 
with the problem presented. This focus accounts in a large measure 
for the variations in the counseling approach. 

The nondirective approach accepts the emotional aspects of the 
problem as being of primary importance. Consequently, the nondirec- 
tive counselor employs a therapeutic approach, one which provides a 
permissive atmosphere designed to aid the counselee to release latent 
inward forces which will lead to acceptance and self-adjustment. 

The directive counselor tends to r^ard the counseling situation as 
essentially intellectual in character. He regards the counselee’s prob- 
lem as the appropriate point of focus. Consequently, he seeks to aid 
the counselee by such positive action as providing or interpreting in- 
formation which will aid the counselee to make choices, plans, or 
adjustments. ^Vhile the nondirective counselor avoids offering inter- 
pretations relating to the problem at hand, the directive counselor 
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may devote a great deal of attention to the interpretation of facts 
which are pertinent to solution of the problem. Though the directive 
counselor participates in the counselee's attempts to solve his prob- 
lem to a greater degree than does the nondirective counselor, he is 
just as careful to avoid moralizing or delivering patriarchal judgments. 

The nondirective counselor often accepts the counselee’s immedi- 
ate situation as of primary importance; the directive counselor views 
the present status of the problem in light of. the counselee’s future 
goals as well. This difference in emphasis accounts, at least in part, 
for the directive counselor s desire for pertinent information concern- 
ing the counselee’s background, achievements, potentialities, inter- 
ests, and plans; conversely, the nondirective viewpoint is that records 
are useless, if not undesirable. 

The directive counselor desires to isolate the counselee's problem, 
encourage the removal of emotionalized or extraneous factors, and 
introduce pertinent facts relating to solution of the problem. The non- 
directive counselor seeks to create a permissive atmosphere which will 
encourage and aid the counselee to examine and accept the emotional 
aspects of his reaction to the problem. In short, one is concerned with 
the emotional state of the counselee while the other seeks to intellec- 
tualize his problem. The nondirective counselor is essentially a thera- 
pist; the directive, an interpreter. 

The reader will draw conclusions with respect to the values of 
directive and nondirective counseling for school counselors only after 
a more careful examination of the two approaches than it is possible 
to present here. In actual practice it appears that an “either-or” posi- 
tion with respect to these two methods would be unacceptable to 
most counselors. In any counseling situation some characteristics of 
both approaches would seem to be desirable, not only in different sit- 
uatioris but also concurrently at times. There is little doubt that the 
eclectic counselor will be more effective in most counseling inter- 
views. As Arbuckle points out: 

It is impossible to be completely specific when reference is made to 
dmcrenccs behveen the hvo methods of counseling. Although some coun- 
selors may be completely directive and others completely nondirective, 
the mst majorltj’ of counselors who refer to themselves as being one or the 
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other show a wide divergence in the degree of directiveness in their 
counseling.^ 


LEVELS OF COUNSELING 

Current usage of the title of counselor has tended to obscure the 
meaning of the term. One might conclude that only persons with spe- 
cialized competencies related to the counseling function may be 
properly described as counselors. Or it might be assumed that any per- 
son who interviews another is performing a counseling service. Be- 
tween these two extremes numerous other concepts may appear to be 
logical in formulating a point of view concerning the appropriate use 
of the title of counselor. 

This writer holds the opinion that counseling, and hence the title 
of counselor, may be carried on by persons with a widely varied range 
of responsibilities, competencies, and interests. The fact that coun- 
seling is done by persons with varying degrees of preparation and 
effectiveness is well established. For purposes of this discussion school 
personnel who perform the counseling function will be considered 
according to the activity which claims a major portion of their time. 
Hence we shall examine the competencies most needed by counselors, 
teacher-co'unselors, and teachers. 


COMPETENCIES NEEDED BY COUNSELORS 
The counselor is considered for purposes of this discussion to be a 
staff member all or a major portion of whose time is devoted to coun- 
seling and its supporting services. To perform at an optimum level in 
all of the activities which may at one time or another claim his atten- 
tion, he must have a greater part of the competencies described below. 

Competency as a Program Leader 
Though every counselor may not be called upon regularly to pro- 
vide staff leadership in the guidance program, each should be pre- 
pared to offer such leadership if he is to function continuously at an 

* From Dugald S. ArbucUe’s Teacher Counscfing bj* permission of Addison- 
Weslcy Press, Inc., publishen. CopjTi'ght 1950. P. 29.^ 
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optimum level. One cannot logically conclude that a counselor is un- 
worthy of the title if he lacks leadership ability, but rather that his 
potential sphere of activity as a professional worker is enhanced by 
possession of such a competency. 

Competency as a professional leader, as distinguished from the 
ddminisfrutive leadership provided by the principal, requires on the 
part of the counselor a “sense of direction,” an understanding of the 
basic activities of the guidance program and appropriate patterns of 
organization in schools of different size and character. It includes, 
also, knowledge of the methods, tools, and techniques applicable to 
. counseling and related activities and the relation of guidance services 
to the total community school program. The program. .leader must 
] assume a major role in securing and maintaining the active support and 
1 participation of teachers, administrators, parents, pupils, and commu- 
\ nity agencies in developing, operating, and continuously improving 
\ the counseling service and its supporting activities. Though the coun- 
selor’s leadership responsibilities may leave little or no time for par- 
ticipating in the collection and filing of occupational information, or 
for carrying on placement activities, he needs to be familiar with the 
techniques and methods involved in these and other services which 
support counseling. His major function in this connection may be 
that of working with other staff members for the purpose of assisting 
them to develop satisfactory competencies related to supporting activ- 
ities in which they have special interest and ability. Competencies in 
a single area of activity may be sufficient for some staff members, but 
the counselor cannot offer adequate leadership in the absence of a 
■non ledge of the methods, tools, and techniques of counseling and 
all its supporting services. 

Competency in inten'iewing 

Tlie place of intcrvic^ving in the counseling process suggests the 
nec or counselor competency in this function. The marked extent 
to n lich counsclor-counselce relationships are conditioned by the 
p usical and psychological aspects of the inten'iew situation empha- 
sizes the importance of the counselor’s skill in preparing for and carry- 
ing out the courrscling interview. Tlic interview is the vehicle of the 
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counseling process. All other counseling techniques lead toward or 
derive from the face-to-face relationship of the pupil and his coun- 
selor. Competency in the counseling interview includes the ability to: 

1. Gain rapport with the counselee. 

2. Use physical anangements to facilitate counseling. 

3. Interpret test and other data relating to pupil needs, 
q. Interpret the pupil’s developmental record. 

5. Stimulate the counselee to see the need for additional information. 

6. Use educational, occupational, and other pertinent informah'on in 
counseling. 

7. Utilize activities complementary to the guidance program in the coun- 
seling process. 

8. Obtain the counselee’s cooperation when referral is necessary. 

9. Maintain a counseling relationship in which the pupil becomes in- 
creasingly self-dependent through learning new resources and tech- 
niques for attacking his own problems. 

10. Adjust and adapt techniques to meet new situations as they arise dur- 
ing the course of the interview. 

11. Help the counselee evaluate solutions to his problem. 

12. Close the interview properly.® 

Competency in Counseling 

Effective counseling requires that the counselor have certain com- 
petencies essential to the process. In this connection, four phases of 
the counseling service deserve consideration in some detail. 

INITIATING COUNSELING 

The counseling service will be utilized more adequately by pupils, 
teachers, parents, and community agencies if all are acquainted with 
the counselor’s functions and have confidence in him as a professional 
worker. Counselors, teachers, and the principal must share responsi- 
bility for acquainting those who may be scr^'cd by the counselor, and 
those who may provide supporting services, with the nature and pur- 
poses of the counseling service. Tlic new counselor will not wish to 
sit in his office and wait for uninformed pupils and parents to seek his 

* Courwclor Competencies in Counseling Techniques, from the Proceeding? 
of the Eighth Natiorral Conference of Stale Supervisor? of Guidance Service? and 
Counselor Trainer?. Misc. 33x4-5, Washington, D. C., U. S. Office of Education, 
X9-I9- Tp. 6 - 9 . 
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services. He may begin by identifying potential counselees through 
study of cumulative records, discussions with staff members, case con- 
ferences, and pupil observation. It is his responsibility to tahe the 
initiative in locating those whose problems and needs are blocking 
proper adjustment to home, school, or community. It should be as- 
sumed at the outset that pupils are relatively unfamiliar with the 
counseling function and that a first responsibility of the school is to 
acquaint them with the nature of the counselor’s services. 

FACILITATING PROGRESS AND CONTINUITY IN COUNSELING 

The nature of counseling as a process concerned with aiding the 
individual to make plans, choices, interpretations, and adjustments in 
order that he may develop increased self-directiveness suggests a need 
for counselor competency in maintaining relationships with the coun- 
selcc which lead to steady progress toward his goal of self-sufficiency. 
In such a relationship with the counselee, the counselor must develop 
shill in appraising his progress toward self-dependence. He must be 
able to keep adequate records of each counseling interview and to use 
them in maintaining continuity in a series of interviews relating to 
the problems of the pupil. He must be constantly alert to the danger 
of discouraging the counselee through failure to assist him to recog- 
nize the milestones of progress which have been passed during the 
period of the counseling relationship. Tiie large number of counselees 
assigned to most counselors frequently makes difficult the important 
lash of following through to encourage and assist the counselee to 
pursue plans of action which he has set for himself as a step in achiev- 
ing goals designed to alleviate his problem. Nevertheless, the coun- 
selor should recognize the urgency of this function, even at the 
expose of not sers-ing the needs of all pupils to whom he has an 
assigned obligation. Failure to achies'c progress with counselees dis- 
courages others from seeking the counselor’s services. 

terminating counseling 

In some instances, pupils come to cherish the cathartic value of the 
counseling process and arc reluctant to give it up. In others, thej- may 
dcsclop a succession of ’‘problems” to prolong the satisfying expcri- 
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ence of having someone vitally interested in them. The competent 
counselor stimulates the counselee to become increasingly self-direc- 
tive and recognizes the point at which counseling ceases to serve his 
best interests. Tire need for terminating the counseling relationship 
may stem from the counselor’s inability to be of further assistance to 
the counselee whose needs have not been satisfied. This situation sug- 
gests a need for careful analysis of the problem so that the counselee 
may be referred to some other person in the school or community for 
further service. 

evaluating counseling 

Tire counselor who fails to give adequate attention to appraising 
the methods, techniques, and results of counseling cannot achieve 
normal professional growth. Continuous refinement of the compe- 
tencies he possesses, as well as the acquisition of new skills, depends 
upon his ability to identify his strong and weak points. The pro- 
ficient counselor evaluates his services in terms of the counseling needs 
of his counselees. He must be able to collect and interpret objective 
data bearing upon his effectiveness in dealing with various types of 
problems, and with pupils having a wide range of different character- 
istics. Above all else, he must be sensitive to pupils’ interpretation of 
his role as a staff member. 

Chapter ii. suggests several evaluative techniques which will pro- 
vide the counselor with bases for arriving at judgments concerning 
his effectiveness as a counselor. An appraisal of the counseling serv- 
ice is, in effect, an evaluation of the counselor as a professional 
worker. 

Competency in Interpreting and Using Information 

The counselor is concerned with the use of two types of informa- 
tion: (i) that which marks the pupil as a unique individual; and (2) 
information relating to areas in which pupils must make choices, 
plans, interpretations, and adjustments. Though the general compe- 
tency involved in the interpretation of data is essential in the use of 
both types of information, certain specific skills are required in each 
instance. 
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The interpretation of information about pupils requires knowledge 
of the interrelationships of data. Understanding the individual requires 
shill in identifying, gathering, and interpreting pertinent information 
about family and personal background, achievements, interests, apti- 
tudes, attitudes, experiences, aspirations, and plans. The interplay of 
environment and native capacities suggests the magnitude of the coun- 
selor’s task, not only in understanding the individual but also in aiding 
him to understand himself— his potentialities and limitations and their 
bearing upon probable choices, plans, and adjustments. Upon the 
counselor’s competency in understanding the individual through skill- 
ful interpretation of information concerning him rests much of the 
efficacy of the counseling process. 

Analysis of the individual alone will not enable the counselor to 
function effectively. The secondary-school counselor usually spends 
much time in providing and interpreting information for pupils 
relating to areas in which choosing and planning are involved. While 
it is axiomatic that the counselor should avoid accepting responsibil- 
ity for making choices and plans for the counselee, he should suggest 
sources of information which will provide a basis for arriving at real- 
istic choices. It cannot be expected that the pupil will be familiar 
with agencies and organizations in the community and the precise 
nature of the services offered by them. Nor can it be assumed that he 
will be sufficiently familiar with the opportunities and requirements 
of the world of work, facilities for further education, sources of in- 
formation dealing with the development of more effective study 
habits, techniques of job-getting, and other sources pertinent to the 
dc\-clopmcntal needs of pupils. Assisting pupils to make effective use 
of the information service demands that the counselor be competent 
^ in c\’aluating and interpreting a wide range of informational materials. 

Compctcnc)’ in Utilizing School and Community Resources 
Tlic nature of counseling and its supporting services as a coopera- 
thx: function of the school staff and individuals in the community 
su^csts the need for coordinating the activities of all persons in- 
volved, as well as integrating them with the community school pro- 
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gram. In many schools the counselor is charged with major responsi- 
bility in accomplishing these two objectives. 

Teachers and administrators often have special interests and 
abilities which should be utilized in the guidance program. The coun- 
selor needs to identify those individual interests and abilities so that 
they may be employed to best advantage. The librarian frequently has 
shills and interests essential to gathering, interpreting, and mahing 
available to pupils and teachers materials of an informational char- 
acter. The principal and vocational teachers frequently have estab- 
lished working relationships with employers in the community which 
are essential to the provision of placement services. Homemaking and 
office practice teachers may be especially helpful in disseminating in- 
formation concerning career opportunities for girls. Other staff mem- 
bers will have interests and abilities related to the task of developing 
pupil inventories, carrying on follow-up studies, making community 
occupational surveys, discovering pupil problems and needs, and 
counseling. The counselor should assume that all staff members desire 
to participate in some of the activities which underlie the counseling 
service, and that he has a responsibility for aiding each to discover 
and develop those interests and abilities which are needed. 

The need for establishing cooperative working relationships with 
community agencies is paramount. Many of the needs, interests, and 
problems of pupils require the services of one or more community 
agencies. Obviously, schools do not usually provide work experiences; 
specialized psychological, psychiatric, and medical services; family and 
child welfare services; and a variety of other developmental aetivities 
and adjustment services frequently needed by pupils. These commu- 
nity services point to a need for knowledge of the nature of the 
resources of the community, ways of locating them, and skill in 
establishing cooperative working relationships with individuals and 
groups who represent supplemental serr’ices needed regularly in the 
guidance program. Tlie competent counselor recognizes his own 
limitations and compensates for them by referring pupils to sources 
prepared to provide scrs’iccs which he cannot, for lack of skill or facil- 
ities, provide for them. 
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Competency as a Professional Worker 
The proficient counselor recognizes that competency as a profes- 
sional worker demands that he keep abreast of new developments in 
his field. Initial training and experience should be regarded by the 
counselor as a foundation upon which to build additional compe- 
tencies. In the area of counseling methods, tools, and techniques, as 
in other phases of the guidance function, constant growth is occur- 
ring. This fact points to the urgent need for professional training for 
the person who seeks to develop and maintain competencies of a high 
order in counseling. Tlie staff member who assumes the role of coun- 
selor in the absence of adequate command of the fundamental skills 
involved finds himself handicapped in achieving further professional 
growth. Some of the areas in which the counselor needs basic under- 
standing are these: 


1. ANALYSIS OF THE INDIVIDUAL 

The counselor must be able to administer and interpret such de- 
vices as anecdotal records; tests of aptitude, interest, achievement, 
and personality; pupil problem inventories; and other instruments 
designed to gather pertinent information about the individual. To 
sense the significance of the data gathered, the counselor needs to 
understand the principles of human growth and development; the 
role of the individual in family, peer, and adult groups; the nature 
and implications of interests, aptitudes, and a variety of experiences; 
the use of statistica.1 procedures in the interpietatioTi oS objective 
data; and the psychological aspects of normal and deviate behavior. 


2. CATmiRtNC AND INTERPRETING INFORMATIONAL MATERIALS 
Informational materials represent an important tool in the hands 
of the counselor. Interpretation of the world of work and education, 
and aiding the counsclec to interpret his role in the school, the home, 
and the communit}', occupy a sizable portion of the counselor’s time. 
To perform these functions effectively, he must possess the funda- 
mental skills involved. 
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To cite one example, the task of interpreting the world of work is 
an increasingly dilEcult one. Technological progress has markedly 
affected the stability of employment in many instances, and the lag 
between entry into a specialized field of education and entrance into 
the labor market must be taken into account in assisting pupils to 
choose realistically an occupational area. The counselor must sense 
the significance of these affective factors, a responsibility which re- 
quires that he follow month-by-month trends in the occupational 
world. Counseling pupils concerning occupatioiial choice and prepa- 
ration represents but a single area of service. Additional skills are 
needed in other areas, many of which fluctuate with the same regu- 
larity characteristic of the occupational world. 

3. METHODS OF ORGANIZING GUIDANCE PROGRAMS 

The counselor should be familiar with methods of organizing and 
administering counseling and supporting services in schools of various 
sizes and types. He needs adequate understanding of the factors 
which condition program organization so that he may provide pro- 
fessional leadership in developing a plan which is workable in his 
school. Such factors as the objectives of the school, size, urban or mral 
character, the interests and training of staff members, available com- 
munity resources, physical facilities, budget, and the interests and 
needs of pupils should be considered in planning the program. 

4. PLACEMENT AND FOLLOW-UP TECHNIQUES 

Educational and job placement arc services needed by pupils. The 
counselor must have competencies related to analysis of the needs, 
interests, aptitudes, attitudes, and potentialities of the pupil who 
seeks placement in a job or an educational situation. Lack of the 
essential skills involved in placement may lead the counselor into the 
enor of rccraiting pupils for jobs or curricula rather than aiding them 
to secure placement in an activity which will contribute to personal 
growth and adjustment. 

Follow-up studies of former pupils have been emphasized recently 
•as an excellent procedure for c\-aliiafing the total school program. . 
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Though the potential benefits which might be derived from such 
studies appear to have been only partially realized in many instances, 
follow-up is gaining stature as an evaluative device. The tendency in 
many schools to look to the counselor for leadership in follow-up 
studies suggests the need for competency in this area. 

In addition to competencies in analysis of the individual, using and 
interpreting informational materials, program organization, and 
placement and follow-up, others ate discussed under the topic, “Com- 
petency in Counseling Techniques.” The competencies suggested 
here as among those needed by the counselor are no less important 
than those suggested previously. Additional techniques for evaluating 
tlie counseling service are discussed in Chapter ii. 


COMPETENCIES NEEDED BY 
TEACHER-COUNSELORS 

It will be recognized by the reader that any attempt to draw sharp 
lines of distinction between the competencies and functions of the 
counselor and the teacher-counselor is difficult, if not actually hazard- 
ous, in certain respects. To be sure, counselors in some schools have 
fewer competencies and counseling responsibilities than do teacher- 
counselors in some others. The teacher-counselor, sometimes referred 
to as a part-time counselor, as contrasted with the counselor, or full- 
time counselor, is here assumed to be a classroom teacher who spends 
a major portion of his time as a teacher with limited time provided 
or counseling. Froehlich says of the teacher-counselor: 

small schools a new staff position has been added. It is the 
position combines teaching and counseling duties, 
e present time there are few teacher training institutions which pre- 
p re persons for such a position. Ordinarily, the small school must select 
a person trained as a teacher. His training as a counselor must come 
roug m ependent study, in-service education, and summer school at- 
en ance. Ordinarily, the teacher-counselor can be selected far enough in 
a vance so that he can attend at least one summer session before being 
assigne counseling duties. All teacher-counselors need at least this much 
P^P^ration in counseling before they undertake to counsel with 
s u en aving even minor problems. As they acquire more training and 
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experience, they will be able to counsel with students having more com- 
plicated problems.® 

Teacher-counselors are most frequently employed in schools hav- 
ing fewer pupils than those in which counselors are found. Likewise, 
these smaller schools are located in communities having relatively 
fewer community resources providing referral and other services. In 
general, they have less adequate guidance budgets, less extensive 
physical facilities, and fewer staff members with training in the field 
of guidance. The principal is frequently the professional as well as the 
administrative leader in the guidance program and, in addition, he 
may serve as a part-time counselor. 

It is assumed in this discussion that every teacher is not neces- 
sarily a counselor, that the teacher-counselor has some training as a 
counselor and time provided in the daily schedule for carrying out 
assigned counseling responsibilities. In general, the program in which 
he works lacks a high degree of organization, though some definite 
responsibilities may be assigned other staff members in developing 
supporting services. 

Competency as a Program Leader 

Though the tcachercounselor needs a sense of direction with re- 
spect to the services of the guidance program, usually he has less train- 
ing and experience for this function. Since the guidance program in 
which he works is relatively limited in scope, whatever leadership 
functions he may perform are less extensive than are those of the 
counselor in a larger school. 

Competency in Interviewing 

Ideally, the teacher-counselor should have a degree of competency 
in inten'iewing equal to that possessed by the counselor. Effective 
interviewing is dependent upon knowledge and use of the principles 
and techniques which apply. Experience in intcrs’icrving will be of 
less value to the person who has not mastered the fundamental inter- 
viewing skills, without which he cannot dcs'clop into an effective 
counselor. 

* From Guidance Scniccs in Snudler Schools by ClifTortl P. FrocliHcb, p. 205. 
Copyright J950. Courtesy of McCraw-Ilill Book Compuny, New York. 
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Competency in Counseling Techniques 
The counseling skills needed by the teacher-counselor differ only in 
degree from those of the counselor. Both must command the respect 
and participation of pupils, teachers, parents, and community agen- 
cies if the counseling service is to be effective. Likewise, both must be 
able to identify pupils from whom the counseling service may serve. 
It is not to be expected that the teacher-counselor will have maximum 
proficiency in identifying or serving pupils whose problems are of a 
highly complex character. 

The ability to facilitate termination of the counseling relationship 
is essential for the teacher-counselor. Again, the less complex prob- 
lems with which he deals require less skill in terminating the counsel- 
ing relationship than that sometimes needed by the fully trained 
counselor. He should, however, be skillful in recognizing the chronic 
counselee, and in terminating the relationship adroitly so that the 
pupil will feel free to seek counseling when it is really needed. 

The need for continuous growth in counseling skills on the part of 
the teachcKounselor points to the need for self-evaluation. In this 
function, he needs skill equal to or greater than that of the counselor. 
His continued success in the counseling relationship depends upon 
his ability to analyze his weaknesses and to seek further training and 
experience in their alleviation. 

Competency in Interpreting and Using Information 
Since the teacher-counselor serves fewer pupils, as well as pupils 
having less complex needs, he is likely to encounter fewer situations 
in which he must interpret informational materials through counsel- 
ing. This fact justifies the lower level of skill with which he ap- 
proaches this particular counseling function. To be sure, he may 
become involved in interpretative situations which are beyond the 
level of his training and experience. To the alert teacher-counselor, 
these situations issue a challenge to continuous growth in the use and 
interpretation of information as a counseling tool. By the same token, 
the adequately trained counselor will meet problems of challenging 
difficulty despite his greater competency. Since, however, his major 
responsibility lies in the counseling function, he should be expected 
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to gain more intensive experience in the use and interpretation of 
informational materials. 

Competency in Utilizing School and Community Resources 

A singular handicap of the teachercounselor in developing coopera- 
tive working relationships with other staff members and community 
agencies stems from lack of time. The major portion of his day is 
taken up with classroom commitments. Usually he cannot avoid giv- 
ing a disproportionate share of his time to teaching responsibilities 
since they are recognized by him and by his principal as his first 
responsibility. 

Another difficulty encountered by the teacher-counselor in devel- 
oping cooperative working relationships grows out of the tendency of 
his associates to regard him primarily as a teacher with the guidance 
function considered to be something “tacked on.” In selecting 
teachercounselors from the staff, the principal should ascertain that 
the persons selected have the persona! and professional respect of 
pupils, parents, teachers, and the community. Since other teachers on 
the staff may have training in the field of guidance equal to or more 
extensive than the teacher-counselors, and since the latter will be ex- 
pected to supplement their training after selection, it is important 
that they be skillful in working with other members of the staff. 

The teacher-counselor should make every reasonable effort to be- 
come familiar with the nature of the services offered by cooperating 
community agencies. He should be aware of the professional skills of 
agency personnel, their training, interests, and the conditions under 
which they work. An essential factor in securing the cooperation of 
these resources is the teacher-counselor's ability to seek services from 
the proper sources. 


COMPETENCIES NEEDED BV TEACHERS 
The counselor competencies needed by teachers are conditioned by 
their respective roles in the guidance program. In some instances, the 
program is des’elopcd around the concept tliat ever)- teacher is a 
counselor. In such a program every teacher should have tire com- 
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petencies suggested above for teacber-counselors. In drawing distinc- 
tions between a counselor, a teacher-counselor, and a teacher as guid- 
ance workers, Darley writes: 

A trained counselor is no more than a person who, because of special 
training, may help us do in a short time what we by ourselves might spend 
many years irv doing. An untrained person cannot be of much help, since 
we know ourselves better than he does. A partly trained counselor may be 
helpful only to the extent of asking questions and raising issues in such 
a way that we will go out and get the answers from better-trained people. 
He may also be effective because we can use him as a sounding board for 
a discussion of our own problems. We all feel an occasional desire to talk 
things over, and a good listener is still a handy thing to have around.^ 

Whatever counseling skills the teacher may have are minimized by 
lack of time free from classroom commitments for counseling. Any 
attempt to provide counseling for pupils in the absence of time set 
aside in the daily schedule for that purpose will be only partially suc- 
cessful at best. One could not logically conclude that teaching and 
counseling are mutually exclusive functions. On the contrary, we shall 
continue to hope for the millennium when every teacher is trained as 
a counselor and when time is provided for use of his counseling skills. 

\ In the meantime, we must continue to recognize the teacher as an 
important person in the guidance program whose functions are con- 
fined largely, by virtue of training, interests, and experience, to non- 
counseling functions in the guidance program. 

The competencies needed by teachers which are directly related to 
counseling are, in the main, of three kinds : ( i ) skill in interviewing; 
(2) the ability to recognize and interpret pertinent information about 
pupils; and (3) skill in using sources of information related to their 
respective subject-matter fields. 

The need for interviewing skills steins from two possible functions 
of the teacher. First, despite the limitation of time, some teachers 
ser\’e as counselors with some pupils. They may perform only the 
function of being a good listener. Some teachers have sufficient train- 
ing in the field of counseling to function effectively as counselors, and 

rt Interview in Counseling, Retraining and Reemployment Administration, 
U. S. Department of Labor, Washington 25, D. C., 1946. 
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do so. For these teachers, skill in interviewing is indispensable. Sec- 
ondly, the teacher who is a competent interviewer may obtain valu- 
able information from pupils concerning their needs, interests, and 
■ problems. This skill is closely allied with the teacher’s function in 
gathering data about pupils for his personal inventory. The teacher 
needs to be skillful in recognizing pertinent information about pupils 
which win contribute to a better understanding of their needs and 
interests. Curriculum modifications, counseling, and the improve- 
ment of those services which support counseling all hinge upon recog- 
nition of individual needs. The teacher’s daily association with pupils 
places him in a strategic position to observe and appraise the interests, 
aptitudes, abilities, attitudes, and significant behavior of pupils. 

Teachers have a responsibility for providing information concern- 
ing the relation of their respective subjects to the occupational, 
educational, and other plans of pupils. This function of teachers 
supplements the work of the counselor in supplying and interpreting 
information needed by pupils. 

The reader is invited to keep in mind that the functions of teachers 
directly related to the counseling service represent only a few of 
those performed by them in the total guidance program. Chapter 4 
treats the responsibilites of teachers in the several services of the 
guidance program in detail. 


PLANNING THE COUNSELING SERVICE 
Though some incidental counseling may be carried on by teachers 
and administrators in the absence of a planned counseling service, a 
schematic plan for meeting the counseling needs of pupils is essen- 
tial to full effectiveness. Failure to assign definite responsibility for 
counseling and its supporting services is certain to result in inadequate 
coverage of all pupils who need the services of a counselor. 

Assigning Counseling Responsibilities 
Many, schools initiate counseling through use of part-time coun- 
selors selected from the teaching staff. Tliis procedure is commend- 
able if the selections arc made on the basis of acceptable criteria. Staff 
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members have the advantage of familiarity with administrative pro- 
cedures; established relationships with pupils, parents, teachers, and 
the community; and knowledge of the problems, needs, and interests 
of pupils common to the school and the community. On the other 
hand, the persons to whom counseling responsibility is assigned 
should have minimal counseling competencies if they are to retain 
the advantages accruing to a person already on the staff. 

In a school large enough to requite a full-time counselor it is often 
desirable to divide the counseling responsibility among two or more 
staff members if suitable persons are available. In general, counselors 
who have two or more consecutive hours for counseling are more effec- 
tive than are a greater number with a single hour. The activities in- 
volved in preparing for a counseling interview and the time consumed 
in closing the interview in preparation for a class which follows seri- 
ously restrict the coverage provided by the single-hour counselor. It 
has been estimated by practicing counselors that in a two-hour period 
three or four times as much can be accomplished as in a one-hour 
period. This experience suggests that several part-time counselors 
with one hour daily each for counseling purposes accomplish mark- 
edly less than half that number with two consecutive hours of coun- 
seling time. In general, the practice of assigning counselors with 
half-day counseling periods as a minimum seems to be desirable. 

Counselors as Teachers 

The question frequently arises as to whether the full-time counselor 
should have some teaching responsibilities. Having raised this ques- 
tion with a large number of counselors, the writer concludes that they 
consider one class to offer certain advantages. Often counselors ex' 
press preference for a teaching assignment somewhat related to the 
counseling function, i.e., a class in occupational information, orienta- 
tion, or personal problems. The advantages of teaching a class appear 
to be that; 

1 . Teachers accept the counselor as a co-worker more readily if he 
shares the teaching function with them. 

2 . Teaching a class enables the counselor to understand better the 
problems of teachers in working with pupils. 
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3. Teaching keeps the counselor alert to pupil-teacher relationships 
which sometimes enter into the problems which pupils bring to the 
counselor. 

There are probably other factors which point to the desirability of 
the counselor’s retaining teaching responsibilities if held to a desirable 
number of classes. A teaching load may easily become excessive for 
the counselor who must provide program leadership in addition to a 
heavy counseling load. 

Assigning Pupils to Counselors 

Effective use of the counseling time available suggests the advisa- 
bility of assigning pupils to designated counselors. The nature of the 
specific responsibilities of counselors will have some bearing upon the 
plan to be followed. If counselors are to assume responsibility for 
assisting pupils in planning study programs, it is sometimes desirable 
to make assignments according to class groups. In some schools, coun- 
selors ate restricted to sex groups. In others, pupils ate assigned alpha- 
betically without respect to class group, sex, or other consideration. 

The method of allocating pupils to counselors should be settled 
upon at the time the counseling service is being developed. The im- 
portant consideration is that each pupil know that a counselor is avail- 
able to him at any time. The assignment of pupils should be 
sufficiently flexible to permit them to change counselors for reasons 
they believe to be good and sufficient, as well as to allow the counselor 
to modify his schedule to serve pupils who seek his assistance volun- 
tarily. It is imperative that the counselor arrange his schedule to see 
pupils who are referred by other staff members, as well as those who 
have an immediate need for assistance. 

The practice sometimes followed of assigning counselors according 
to kinds of counseling should usually be avoided. The effective coun- 
selor recognizes that the pupil’s educational, vocational, and personal 
problems cannot be isolated for the purpose of separate consideration, 
that they arc highly interrelated. 'The counselor cannot consider a 
problem which is primarily vocational in character without also being 
niindful of its implications for educational and personal plans, 
choices, and adjustments. To be sure, the counselor encounters situa- 
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tions in which counseling is focused upon an educational, vocational, 
or personal problem. It does not follow, however, that the problem at 
hand can be satisfactorily dealt with by a counselor who is familiar 
with the vocational aspects of counseling only. He must not only be 
aware of the divene implications of vocational needs, interests, and 
problems, but also with the relationships which are inherent in the 
educational and personal aspects of vocational planning. 

It is assumed that prior to their assignment to counselors pupils 
will have been acquainted with the nature and purposes of counseling 
and its supporting services. This may be accomplished through assem- 
bly programs, teachers, school newspaper, pupil handbook, orienta- 
tion activities, and other similar devices. The opinions and active 
participation of pupils should enter into the planning of the counsel- 
ing service. 

Some schools have followed the practice of permitting pupils to 
select a counselor. In one instance, the principal ashed that each pupil 
choose from among four designated teacher-counselors by writing 
down his first, second, and third choice on a slip of paper and deliver- 
ing it to his office. Pupils were assured that their choices would be 
confidential and that, insofar as possible, they would be, assigned to 
the counselor whom they most preferred. Oddly enough, pupils dis- 
tributed themselves quite equitably among the four counselors. More- 
over, relatively few pupils asked to change counselors later. Arbitrary 
assignment of pupils to counselors frequently results in many requests 
from them to change counselors. 

Identifying Pupil Needs 

The counseling service will attain effectiveness at a more rapid rate 
if a survey of the needs and interests of pupils is conducted prior to 
its development. A knowledge of the kinds of services most needed by 
pupils will give direction to the staS in establishing priority in the 
development or improvement of activities and services which support 
the counseling function. For instance, a survey may reveal that pupils 
recognize a need for a wider range of information about vocational 
opportunities and requirements. Pupils may express need for assist- 
ance in choosing subjects and activities related to their present and 
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future plans, help in selecting appropriate cocurricular activities 
choosing a college, or in solving personal problems. 

Pupil problem surveys may be based upon instruments developed 
by the staff with the aid of pupils, or it may be desirable to obtain 
such survey instruments as SRA Youth Inventorf or The Problem 
Checklist^ by Ross Mooney. 

Locating Referral Resources 

^e participation of resource agencies, organizab'ons, and individ- 
uals IS indispensable to effective counseling. Upon the counselor rests 
responsibility for locating and identifying services which will supple- 
ment his activities. In the main, participation may be expected from 
members of the staff and from resources in the community. Teachers 
should be encouraged to contribute to the counseling service in ac- 
cordance with their special interests and abilities. The librarian is an 
important resource person in the interpretation of informational ma- 
tenals to pupils and teachers. Teachers who have special interests 
m subject-matter fields are especially qualified to assist pupils in ex- 
p oring occupational fields to which their respective subjects are basic. 
LiKCwise, teachers may be helpful in assisting pupils to plan study 
programs leading to specialization in their respective fields. Fre- 
quently vocational teachers have information about occupational 
opportunities and requirements related to the communit>' which will 
supplement the counselor's efforts to aid pupils in occupational plan- 
rr'Ug. The counselor should utilize these staff resources through rc- 
crral of counsclces to staff members who arc prepared by training 
3nd experience to make tlie counseling scix ice more effective. 

place of communit)’ resources in the guidance program is dis- 
cussed in Chapter q. Suffice it to say that the scmccs available should 
c located and their function in the counseling scmcc recognized in 
accordance with some definite plan. To defer this important function 
until a specific service is needed may result in the counscicc's leaving 
lool or othcnvisc becoming tinasrailablc for referral by the lime rcla- 
honships liavc been established willi tiic appropriate agenej*. 

Rcseardi .\s«>djtcs. 5;S S. Wabiih Axcrurc. Cliiraco, 111. 

Hit nurraii of Kducatiotu! Koearch, O’lio State Uni^erutv, Columlnn 
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ices which he should offer to teachers in assisting them to become 
more effective guidance workers. This important function of the 
counselor does not require that he be a highly trained specialist in 
every school, but rather that he have competencies related to guid- 
ance services above the level of those usually attained by teachers. 
Through continuous professional growth, he must maintain a level of 
competency which will enable him to aid teachers as they work to- 
ward the development of greater skill as guidance workers. 

DEVELOPING THE COUNSELING SERVICE; 

A CASE STUDY 

The degree to which the effectiveness of counseling depends upon the 
presence and quality of certain other guidance activities may often 
delay its, appearance as an organized service. Though some schools 
may have sufficient information about pupils for counseling purposes, 
most do not. Ordinarily, pupils’ inventories are developed with a view 
to initiating the counseling service. Equally pertinent to effective 
counseling are sources of information needed by pupils in educa- 
tional, occupational, and personal planning. Usually the information 
service is developed to the point of satisfactory coverage before coun- 
seling is begun on a systematic basis. In many instances, placement 
and follow-up services are initiated prior to planning the counseling 
service. Many schools prefer to identify services suitable for supple- 
menting the work of counselors before proceeding far with plans for 
counseling on a comprehensive basis. This is not to say that counsel- 
ing is never provided in the absence of one or more supporting serv- 
ices. Rather it suggests that the process of assisting pupils to make 
plans, choices, interpretations, and adjustments on an individual basis 
will attain a satisfactory degree of development at a more rapid rate if 
supporting services are well established. In the procedure cited here, 
other guidance semces were operating effectively at the time efforts 
were begun to develop a schematic counseling service. 

Tlie Guidance Committee Suggests a Plan 
Tire guidance committee in the school had been functioning over 
a two-year period. TIic staff of twelve teachers had finished the second 
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year of a continuing in-service education program which had been 
devoted largely to the development of a guidance program. The com- 
mittee, composed of four teachers and the principal, was elected by 
the staff to represent them in planning the details of the guidance 
program. Committee members were selected by the faculty on the 
basis of their interest in devoting time to developing and carrying on 
guidance activities. At the time the committee was formed, the mem- 
bers were required to serve outside of regular school hours. No staff 
time was available for activities other than the conduct of classes. 

At the time the committee proposed a plan for systematic counsel- 
ing it was understood that an additional teacher would be added to 
the staff at the beginning of the fall semester. Since the incoming 
teacher was qualified to teach English and social studies, two teachers 
in these classes were given two periods each daily for guidance activ- 
ities with particular attention to be devoted to the counseling func- 
tion. This plan was decided upon by the principal after its recom- 
mendation by the guidance committee. The two teachers selected 
had taken several guidance courses in addition to the work they had 
done in the in-service program. The principal requested that the guid- 
ance committee assign the 530 high-school pupils to the two teacher- 
counselors in accordance with some definite plan. The committee 
divided the pupils alphabetically, 115 pupils for each counselor. 
Though this number for each teacher-counselor having two periods 
daily for counseling and numerous related activities was not ideal, the 
faculty considered the pupil-counselor ratio to be satisfactory at the 
start. 

Counseling Begins 

In the fall of the following year, the teacher-counselors scheduled 
each of their counselees for a one-hour conference during the first 
semester. This time was devoted to aiding each pupil to fill out a per- 
sonal data sheet to supplement the information recorded on the 
cumulative record form. The counselors spent a portion of the first 
conference getting acquainted with their counselees, and in explain- 
ing the nature and purposes of the counseling service to them. This 
latter activity was supplemented by most of the teachers, who de- 
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voted some time in their regular classes discussing with pupils the 
services of the guidance progam and how they might use them. 

Late in the first semester, the guidance committee prepared a ques- 
tionnaire designed to obtain a census of the problems with which 
pupils needed assistance. The semester following, pupils were given 
complete information concerning results of the problem survey. Since 
the school did not use a homeroom plan, the first period of one day 
was set aside for group discussions of the survey results. The student 
council appointed one of its members to lead the discussion in each 
class group. On the same day, an assembly program was devoted to 
further discussion of the survey results. Tlie counselors, two teachers, 
and several pupils constituted a panel to discuss the meaning of the 
problems revealed and how counselors, teachers, and pupils might 
work together in meeting them. A member of the student council 
summarized the discussion at the close of the assembly period and 
issued an invitation to pupils to see their counselors during the two 
periods daily in which they were available for interviews. 

Planning Counseling Facilities 

No provision for counseling quarters had been made at the time the 
counselors were designated. For several months they were obliged to 
hold counseling interviews in a vacant classroom. The inconven- 
iences which stemmed from frequent interruptions during counseling 
interviews set the guidance committee to work to devise more satis- 
factory counseling facilities. The only unused space in the building 
was a basement room used for storing damaged and worn-out school 
furniture. The committee obtained permission to dispose of the few 
items of furniture which occupied the room and set about to clean it 
up. Temporary partitions were erected by industrial arts pupils under 
the supervision of the teacher. The room was divided into hvo small 
offices and a reception room. The industrial arts teacher installed arti- 
ficial lighting to compensate for almost complete lack of window 
space through which natural light might enter the rooms. Two teach- 
ers volunteered to paint the walls. A hodge-podge of small rugs 
donated by pupils, teachers, and parents, two revamped teachers’ 
ficsks, and a few chairs completed the counseling “suite.” 
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Pupils Used the Counseling Service 

The principal and teachers were careful from the start to keep the 
counselors free of disciplinary and other routine duties which would 
hamper their effectiveness as counselors. Pupils soon recognized that 
the counseling service was a worth-while activity, and that the coun- 
selors were anxious to help them with their plans and problems. Both 
counselors identified themselves vnth the few youth-serving activities 
in the community and were soon spending much more time than the 
two hours allotted them daily for assisting youth in the community to 
meet their needs and problems. The counselors continued their in- 
service education activities and earned graduate degrees in the field of 
guidance. 

The demands upon the counselors’ time led to inauguration of a 
plan to place the study hall under the supervision of pupils so that 
the study-hall librarian might contribute more effectively to the guid- 
ance program. The librarian took an additional class from each coun- 
selor in order to increase counseling time. In addition, he spent some 
additional time in gathering, filing, and interpreting information 
sources to pupils. The plan to provide more counseling time was pro- 
posed to the principal by the student council. He agreed, with the 
stipulation that they get the consent of the librarian to relieve the 
counselors by accepting responsibility for a social studies and an 
English class. The suggestion was readily accepted by the librarian, 
who was faculty sponsor of the student council, and had been present 
when the council voted to ask for the new arrangement. 

The Counselors Worked With the Teachers 

The additional time provided for the teacher-counselors was used, 
in part, for holding conferences with teachers. The conferences were 
held with teachers upon request, individually and in groups. On some 
occasions, the counselors prepared case histories of pupils whose 
problems were the subject of case conferences with interested teach- 
ers. At other times, teachers came to the counselors’ office to discuss 
some pupil, or to get help in planning classroom activities for pupils 
who were failing to make proper adjustments. These conferences were 
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made possible by the principal, who served as substitute teacher for 
those who desired conferences with a counselor. 

The Counselors Evaluated the Guidance Program 

The counselors worked with the guidance committee in planning 
and carrying out follow-up studies of former pupils as one means of 
evaluating the school program. In addition, they kept a record of 
each counseling interview and evaluated the adjustments made by 
counselees. They continuously sought means of determining their 
effectiveness as counselors. Comments of pupils, teachers, and parents 
concerning the guidance program were systematically recorded and 
periodically reviewed by the counselors and the guidance committee. 
At the end of two years the staff agreed that the guidance program 
was worth the effort they had put into it. The counselors were de- 
lighted with the support and participation which teachers and prin- 
cipal had brought to the guidance program. Parents were aware of 
many of the services of the program and their appraisal of it was gen- 
erally gratifying. The relatively few community agencies interested in 
services to pupils had cooperated from the start. In general, the out- 
look for a continuously improving program exceeded the fondest ex- 
pectations of the staff at the time they began to develop the first of its 
services. 
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CHAPTER 9 


THE PLACEMENT SERVICE 


THOUGH convenience sometimes leads us to refer to 
placement services as being educational, vocational, or cunicular in 
character, the placement function is a process which finds all its 
aspects inseparable. Job placements must be made in light of the indi- 
vidual’s educational experiences, and educational placements must be 
made with reference to occupational goals. Though the activities in- 
volved in all types of placement are quite similar, the tools and tech- 
niques are sometimes different. The reader is invited to bear in mind 
the relationships inherent in all types of placement and to recognize 
that reference to any one implies a consideration of certain others. 

Placement services are not intended to serve the function of forcing 
“round pegs into round holes,” but rather to facilitate such a happy 
circumstance. Always present as a major aspect of the placement 
function is the counseling service. The individual, rather than the 
employer or the college or the curriculum, is the focal point of inter- 
est of the placement process. Whatever an employer, for example, 
may gain by having a capable worker referred to him is important to 
all concerned, but definitely of secondary importance. The goal of the 
placement service is the adjustment of the individual, and to that end 
all of the activities involved must be concerned. 

The Nature and Scope of Placement Services 
Educational placement may be described as the process of assisting 
the individual to progress satisfactorily from one educational experi- 
ence to another. A basic assumption of the process-is that the indi- 
vidual progresses through a sequence of experiences designed to 
provide for him the kinds of development which are appropriate for 
him. He is almost certain to be having several of these experiences 
simultaneously, and actual placement occur^when he is assisted to 
enter each. 
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Vocat ional placement is the process of assisting the individual to 
^"i!ysiPP™F®®'P'3ce 'in'the'-vv6fld hf woflcrohe which appeals 'td 
his int erests, challenges his abilities, and which serves the interests of 
fhe individual and of society. The right of the individual to determine 
his own next step is inviolable. The functions of the placement serv- 
ice are to provide him with information concerning the next step; to 
aid him in making choices consistent with his aptitudes and interests; 
to assist him in achieving the particular placement which he desires to 
make; and to follow him up to offer any needed assistance in making 
needed adjustments. 

Job Placement as a School Function 

Myers, among others, takes issue with those who believe that place- 
ment is not properly a function of the school, that other guidance 
services adequately prepare pupils to exercise their own initiative and 
ingenuity in finding a job. He points out that "the transfer of youth 
from school to occupational activities is an educational service and 
thus is a proper function of society’s chosen educational agency, the 
school system.”* 

None would deny the school’s responsibility for assisting pupils to 
make the transition from elementary to secondary school, or from 
high school to college. Neither would anyone oppose efforts to aid the 
transition from one curricular experience to another. Whatever objec- 
tions might be raised with respect to placement services are likely to 
be directed at job placement as a function of the school. ’This activity 
is sometimes considered to be a costly duplication of services already 
available through other agencies, particularly those provided by pub- 
licly supported employment offices. 

The American Association of School Administrators has taken cog- 
nizance of the school’s responsibility for job placement by pointing 
out some factors which contribute to the school s preparation for pro- 
viding such services. 

It is obvious that some agency must lake the initiative in coordinat- 
mg all efforts toward the occupational adjustment of youth. ’Tlie 

‘ From Principles and Techniques of Vocational Guidance by George E. Mycrj, 

P- 299. Copyright 1941. Courtesy of McGraw-Hill Bool Company, New lorl. 
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school, for many reasons, is in the most strategic position to effect 
such a coordination. Having worked out and maintained a system of 
cumulative records for its pupils, the school usually has the largest 
and most effective stock of pertinent information. Being closest to 
its pupils, it is naturally able to collect the greatest amount of usable 
knowledge about them. Use of these records will avoid much duplica- 
tion and wasteful expenditure of energy and effort. Information about 
boys and girls discovered by community agencies may well be added 
to school records where it will serve as helpful and important supple- 
mentation. With the school as the clearinghouse of information there 
will be avoided that unfortunate condition which permits govern- 
ment agencies and local agencies to attempt to render services, each 
in apparent ignorance of what the other one is doing.^ 

Placement Through Community Cooperation 
The school will encounter difficulties in any attempt to provide 
placement services in the absence of cooperative working relationships 
with other appropriate agencies and institutions. In educational place- 
ment the school must have information from sources outside the 
school concerning requirements and opportunities in colleges, uni- 
versities, trade, business, and technical schools. Job placement services 
require information concerning occupational opportunities and re- 
quirements, particularly those in the surrounding community and 
region. Since much valuable information concerning employment 
opportunities may be available through local employment agencies, 
the school should establish satisfactory working relationships with 
those agencies. In addition, many communities have other agencies 
not concerned exclusively with job placement which have valuable 
services to offer. 

The extent to which some schools have developed cooperative rela- 
tionships with local offices of the state employment service is indi- 
cated in a recent nation-wide study by Lerner. Of eighty-six cities 
reporting, 58.1 per cent operate some type of placement service, while 
10.5 per cent of those cities reported that the school system cooper- 

* American Association of School Administrators, Schools and Manpower, 21st 
Yearbook Washington, D. C., 1943. P. 231, 
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ated with the local office of the state employment service. Four cities 
reported "close” cooperation with this service. A sample of close co- 
operation was detailed by one of the cities as follows: 

The placement of pupils is done cooperatively by the State Employ- 
ment Service and the schools. The State Employment Service provides 
four interviewers and the schools four. The former spend part of their 
time at the State Employment Service offices receiving job orders and 
developing jobs. Then they go to the schools where, in cooperation with 
the vocational counselors, they fill these job orders. The school interview- 
ers spend part of their time at the State Employment Service office inter- 
viewing out-of-school youth, receiving job orders, and developing jobs. 
They spend about one month each summer as full-time interviewers at the 
offices of the State Employment Service. AH interviewers of both groups 
work in the schools during the year and so have the school records avail- 
able at all times. The actual interviewing of in-school youth is done in the 
schools. With the exception of Continuation School, all of our high 
schools operate through the State Employment Service. These job orders 
are then picked up daily by interviewers — ^Both school and State Employ- 
nient Service interviewers — who go on regular schedules to our high 
schools and try to fill the orders.^ 

In describing those schools maintaining lesser degrees of coopera- 
tion with the state employment service, Lemer lists six methods of 
cooperation between schools and the service, one or more of which 
niay be in operation in a single school: 

State employment service personnel visit the high schools to register 
pupils for work, usually near graduation time. 

2- Pupils are referred to the service by card, or without card; sometimes 
their school records are supplied. 

3* Information about pupils is furnished by the schools to the state em- 
ployment service, when requested. 

4’ Job information is furnished the schools by the service, when requested. 

5- Contacts between school and state employment service personnel are 
uiade regularly or irregularly, by telephone or in person. 

Exchange of occupational information is irregular. 

The plan described above for developing a cooperative placement 
service suggests that job placement is receiving attention equal to 

"Lemer, Leon L., “Placement by PubUc Schools,” cxjpyright 

February, Pp. 522-325. Quoted by pennission of publishers. 
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other types of placement in the schools reporting. Many schools 
accept responsibility for aiding pupils to select appropriate institu- 
tions of higher learning. The principal usually recommends that cer- 
tain pupils be accepted and he sends a transcript of the pupils’ high 
school credits. In many schools, the principal is responsible for keep- 
ing in touch with graduates who enter college so that the college pre- 
paratory cuniculum may be evaluated. If the school can justify these 
activities on behalf of 20 per cent of its graduates, it would seem 
reasonable to assume that similar placement and follow-up procedures 
applied to the 80 per cent who seek job placement are of equal impor- 
tance. 


SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF THE JOB 
PLACEMENT SERVICE 

Effective placement services require tools, knowledges, and techniques 
on the part of placement personnel. It goes without saying that num- 
erous types of information related to the next step for in-school and 
out-of-school youth are essential. Certain physical facilities such as 
space for interviewing and files for records are essential. Placement 
personnel must have live contacts with sources of employment and 
referral agencies in the community. These and other characteristics of 
the placement service will play an important part in determining its 
effectiveness. 

Placement Activities Should Be Coordinated 
It should not be assumed that only large schools should provide 
placement services. Pupils in every school need the services involved 
even though the school cannot provide all the personnel and facil- 
ities suggested here as being desirable. A later topic will emphasize 
this point and stress the need for coordination of the services offered. 

The job placement service need not be centralized in the school to 
the extent that all placement is canied out by a specialized staff, 
though this plan is employed in some school systems. The important 
consideration is that the services of all staff members engaged in regu- 
lar or occasional placement activities be coordinated. It is usually 
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desirable that referrals to community agencies and employers be 
made by a staff member who has time for maintaining working rela- 
tionships with employers and cooperating agencies. In the absence of 
definitely assigned responsibility for referrals, outside agencies are put 
in the unfavorable position of having to search for the school’s repre- 
sentative when desiring to confer on some matter related to place- 
ment. Likewise, lack of coordination often leads to duplication of 
services to pupils. 

The placement process requires the active participation of staff 
members as well as of certain agencies and individuals in the commu- 
nity. Though job placement may sometimes appear to consist of the 
isolated act of bringing the pupil and the job together, this is in real- 
ity one of several steps in the process. An analysis of job placement 
reveals several distinct, though not discrete, phases: 

1 . Orientation to the world of work through introduction of the 
individual to the general characteristics of occupational life. This 
early stage of preparation may be achieved through the group ap- 
proach and may be carried on by teachers. 

2. Orientation to occupational fields is a second step. At this point 
the individual is assisted through groups to study “job families” re- 
quiring similar aptitudes, interests, abilities, and preparation. Courses 
or units in occupational information are frequently employed in 
carrying out this step. 

3- Relating self to occupational life introduces the concept of learn- 
ing about one’s own aptitudes and interests, and how they are related 
to given occupational areas. The process of eliminating occupational 
fields to which the individual appears unsuited in light of his apti- 
tudes and abilities characterizes this stage of the placement process. 
Sources of occupational materials which provide detailed information 
about a wide range of job fields must be available to the individual, 
both group and individual methods may be used in carrying out this 
phase of occupational orientation. 

q. Choosing an occupational area is a cmcial phase of the placc- 
•nent process. The individual needs to employ counseling services to 
aid him in matching his peculiar aptitudes and abilities with appro- 
Ptiate Gelds of endeavor. ’Though general discussions of the factors 
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involved in vocational choice may appear at this stage, the process is 
essentially an individualized one. The pupil needs information 
concerning occupational areas closely related to his pertinent quali- 
fications. Moreover, he needs some assistance in making certain inter- 
pretations of the information about occupational opportunities and 
requirements as they apply to his unique characteristics. 

5. Joh placement enters upon the scene once these earlier stages of 
the placement process have been completed. The task of evaluating 
choices, confirming relationships of personal aptitudes and interests 
to occupational requirements, locating appropriate job opportunities, 
and referral to potential employers, directly or through cooperating 
agencies, are next steps. 

6. Follow-up to determine the appropriateness of his occupational 
choice is the final stage of the placement process if the individual is 
to achieve satisfactory job adjustment. Failure to adjust to the occu- 
pational field selected may lead to repetition of one or more of the 
stages in the process. The individual may find that though he has the 
aptitudes and interests required for functioning effectively on the job, 
it fails to challenge him sufficiently to provide job satisfaction. He 
may wish to try another type of job in the same general occupational 

^ field, or he may prefer to explore another occupational field. Failure to 
adjust to the job may stem from home conditions, health, inadequate 
occupational information at the time of choosing an occupational 
area, or other reasons. The many potential causes of unsatisfactory 
job adjustment emphasize the school’s responsibility for making avail- 
able to in-school and out-of-school youth and adults all of the services 
of the guidance program. Individual adjustment involves a complexity 
of factors which may require services other than those directly in- 
volved in job placement. 

The several stages involved in placement serve to emphasize the 
imperative need for coordinating the activities of all staff members 
who participate. Teachers, counselors, and administrators all have 
functions to perform in the process. Inadequacies in any one stage are 
are almost certain to affect adversely later elements of the placement 
process. Coordination is essential if placement is to be a process rather 
than a series of discrete acts. 
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Job Placement Not a Form of Recruitment 

While the placement service is designed to assist pupils to choose, 
prepare for, enter upon, and progress in an occupational pursuit, the 
distinction between placement and recruitment is not always clearly 
made in practice. The latter activity differs from placement mainly in 
that it is concerned first with meeting the needs of employers for 
worhers. Though the school has a responsibility to local employers in 
the matter of placement, it can best be discharged by referring for 
employment individuals whose aptitudes and interests are adapted to 
the particular job opportunity. 

The rate of job turnover among employees referred by the place- 
ment service is a better indication of its effectiveness than are the 
number of placements made. Filling job orders should be a matter 
of secondary consideration with the placement service; assisting pupils 
to obtain occupational placements consonant with their aptitudes 
and interests, primary. The placement service has a responsibility for 
developing” job opportunities tailored to fit the needs and interests 
of pupils who seek placement through the school. The tendency is 
often first to locate the job opportunity and then attempt to find a 
pupil who will express an interest in it. The placement service should 
give first attention to individuals desiring job opportunities, accepting 
job orders for which workers need to be recruited only after the major 
objective of the service has been satisfied. 

Publicizing the Placement Service 

Placement services are often inadequately utilized by pupils, teach- 
ors, employers, and community agencies. Their relatively recent 
acceptance as an educational service accounts for much of the un- 
fumiliarity with them on the part of these groups. The tendency to 
regard employment and placement as synonymous terms adds to the 
need for clarifying the objectives and services of the placement func- 
tion. Teachers sometimes send a pupil to the placement office in the 
•lulief that “a job,” any job, will keep him in school, make of him a 
wore diligent pupil, lead to the improvement of his personal appear- 
ance, change his attitude toward the school and associates for the 
•retter, and cure innumerable other ills. In many instances, the con- 
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cept of placement as a process involving study of the individual as 
well as a knowledge of job opportunities and requirements is un- 
familiar to pupils, teachers, and employers. 

Landy found in a study of 5,000 school-leavers in six communities 
that only 4 per cent of the youth secured their first jobs through the 
schools.^ A similar study in the Philadelphia schools revealed that more 
than three-fourths of the pupils who left school, graduates and drop- 
outs, depended on friends and relatives for help in securing employ- 
ment. This occurrence is especially impressive in a city having excel- 
lent placement facilities in the schools. Though failure of pupils to 
seek placement through the school may stem from its inadequacy as a 
service, observation suggests that pupils, teachers, employers, and 
community agencies are not always fully informed of the nature and 
scope of placement services in the school. 

The orientation plan carried out in the school provides an excellent 
medium for acquainting pupils with all services of the guidance pro- 
gram. The teaching of courses in occupational information, relating 
course content to occupational opportunities and requirements on 
the part of teachers, the counseling service, follow-up services, school 
handbooks, and the school newspaper, may be helpful in explaining 
placement services to pupils. Local newspapers, letters to parents, and 
talks to community groups help to acquaint the community with the 
service. As many of these devices as possible should be used to inform 
interested persons about the schools' facilities for job placement. An 
informed community will be prepared to cooperate more effectively 
with the school in its attempt to make the placement process con- 
tribute to the occupational adjustment of present and former pupils. 

Establishing Cooperative Relationships With Community Agencies 
To an extent not surpassed by any other guidance service, place- 
ment requires the cooperation of community agencies. Though the 
staff may provide counseling, follow-up, and other services, they can- 
not provide jobs without the cooperation of employers. Frequently 
employers may be reached more cfifectively by other community agen- 

* \\^rtcrt, Jane, High School Personnel Work Today. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1946. P. 182. Quoted. 
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cies. 'nie state employment service and other community agencies 
sometimes have access to, or information about, employment oppor- 
tunities not available to the school. Utilizing the services of commu- 
nity agencies not only increases the number of persons devoted to the 
placement needs of pupils, but also contributes to more economical 
and effective operation through reduction of duplicated activities. 

A distinctly valuable feature of coordinated placement services 
IS the pooling of the competencies of individuals in the various 
cooperating agencies. Some persons may be especially successful in 
des’eloping jobs, others in preparing job analyses, others in assisting 
individuals through counseling, and still others in each of the remain- 
ing aspects of the placement process. The school should accept re- 
sponsibility for the orientation of pupils to the world of work and for 
counseling services leading to the choice of an occupational area. If 
placement is to be made through referral to a community agency, the 
school should make certain that the placement made is entirely in 
harmony with the pupils’ interests, aptitudes, abilities, and personal 
'vrshes. Too often pupils are referred to other agencies without a 
knowledge on the part of school placement personnel of the quality 
of the service provided. Referral of a pupil to a cooperating agency for 
job placement does not relieve the school of its responsibility for 
ascertaining that the pupil achieves satisfactory job placement and 
adjnstment. 

Providing Reliable Job Information 

The school should ascertain that the job information it provides for 
pupils is reliable. Since the information needed for placement pur- 
poses is often confined largely to local employment opportunities and 
acquirements, placement workers must accept responsibility for 
gathering, filing, and determining its reliability. Among the methods 
used for gathering such information are community occupational sur- 
veys, follow-up studies, contacts with employers, and exchange of in- 
ormation with community agencies having current and reliable job 
information. Though information concerning job opportunities in the 
community is of immediate concern to the placement service, it is no 
‘Ks essential that informah'on about jobs include many other job 
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facts of concern to the worker. Opportunities for advancement, for 
example, are usually of greater signiScance to the beginning worker 
than is information relating to earnings. Factors likely to affect the 
health of the worker, job security, abilities and aptitudes required for 
success on the job, working conditions and a variety of other facts 
about each job must be given the pupil in the process of preparation 
for placement. The task of gathering the wide range of information 
needed about each job suggests the need for assigning definite respon- 
sibilities to staff members who are to participate in the placement 
process. When counseling, accumulating information about pupils, 
follow-up of placements, and other activities involved in providing 
effective placement services are added to those already mentioned, 
the extent of the placement process becomes apparent. 

Using Information About Pupils 

The placement service should rely upon the individual inventory 
service in the school for much of the information it needs about 
pupils seeking the services of the placement office. Special tests and 
other information needed for placement must often be obtained after 
the pupil comes seeking assistance in choosing an appropriate occupa- 
tional area. The placement service may look to the pupil’s counselor 
for the administration of aptitude, interest, or other tests. The pupil’s 
inventory, made up of the cumulative record and other information 
contained in the individual folder, will provide information concern- 
ing work experiences, hobby interests, and other information useful in 
assisting the individual to achieve placement consistent with his abil- 
ities and interests. 

Providing Counseling Services 

Placement is one of the several major functions of the guidance 
program which cannot be achieved through the group process. The 
ultimate aim of effective job placement is the adjustment of the indi- 
vidual to an occupation. That adjustment is a process of aiding the 
individual to match his unique pattern of aptitudes and interests with 
a work situation which is satisfying to him and his family, and which 
has the approval of his friends and of society. Individual differences 
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in every aspect of human growth and development make it impera- 
tive that the choice of an occupational area be based upon a knowl- 
edge of the strengths and weaknesses of the individual pertinent to 
occupational selection and adjustment. 

The placement service must provide competent counseling for 
those whom it serves. The regular counselors in the school may pro- 
vide this service, or the placement office may have counselors working 
exclusively with placement. In any event, placement counselors must 
be competent to assist out-of-school youth and adults. Aiding the in- 
dividual who has had extensive work experience and comes to the 
placement office for aid in changing occupations, or for help in 
achieving satisfactory adjustment to his present job, often requires 
more skill on the part of the counselor than do initial placements. 
Frequently the counselor must obtain information about the individ- 
ual from community sources in the absence of data gathered through 
the school’s guidance program. The adult may often have a family, 
which hampers his efforts to change occupational direction. Adults 
are often less willing to accept the facts related to the difficulties fre- 
quently encountered in changing occupations. These conditions tend 
to make the job of adult counseling more difficult. Nevertheless, the 
counselor must serve adults in the community who seek placement 
services, and the service must be a satisfactory one. 


SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF EDUCATIONAL 
PLACEMENT 

^c activities involved in assisting pupils to obtain information relat- 
mg to post-high-school educational and training opportunities repre- 
scnt a part of the educational placement process. Tliis tmth becomes 
uv'dent upon examination of the description of placement as the 
process of assisting the individual to reach the next step in the 
sequence of edueational or training experiences which he accepts as 
appropriate for himself. Tire school's responsibility for educational 
Placement is sometimers narrowly viewed. In terms of the number of 
pupils sers’ed and the varietj' of placements involved, educational 
placement is a more comprehensive function tlian is job placement. 
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Educational Placement Affects All Pupils 

The task of aiding all pupils to adjust to the next grade and the 
next school suggests the continuous character of the educational 
placement process. Teachers are concerned not only with the pupil’s 
adjustments to his present grade or school situation, but also with pre- 
paring him for the next situation. This preparation involves acquaint- 
ing the pupil with the next step to the end that adjustment to it will 
be satisfactorily achieved. The personal information which teachers 
gather and record concerning each pupil accompanies him to the next 
grade or school in order that his adjustment will be facilitated 
through better understanding by the next teacher of his aptitudes, 
interests, and goals. This process of aiding the individual as he pro- 
gresses Jhrqugh school is a placement function, and responsibility oF 
the school. It comprises many activities designed to promote individ- 
ual adjustment to the next situation. 

Articulation Behveen Schools as Placement 

V Assisting the individual to progress from one school to the next is a 
placement function. The need for this service is no less real when the 
'individual passes from the elementary school to the junior high 
school, and from junior to senior high school, than when he moves 
from the secondary school to college. In each instance, cooperation of 
the sending and receiving schools is essential to the satisfactory place- 
ment of the individual in the next step. Fortunately the notion of 
passing or graduating a pupil from the sending grade or school has 
largely given away to the more realistic concept of passing or graduat- 
ing into the next educational setting which offers appropriate devel- 
opmental opportunities for him. The placement process involves 
responsibilities for staff members in the pupil’s present situation, as 
well as the new one in which he seeks placement. 

The need for the placement point of view in assisting pupils to the 
next situation needs to be emphasized. In no instance is this function 
more important than at the time pupils are preparing to enter the 
secondary school. At this point the sending school needs to acquaint 
the individual with the opportunities open to him for further educa- 
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tion or training, with special reference to facilities in the local com- 
munity. Should the pupil plan to enroll in a college preparatory or in 
a vocational curriculum? Should he plan to enter a vocational school? 
Should he seek placement in an apprenticeship, or in an on-the-job 
training situation? These questions must be answered by the pupil 
before placement in the next situation can be decided upon. In this 
decision information about educational and vocational opportunities 
needs to be provided; counseling may be required; interviews with 
parents may be desirable; or other considerations may enter into 
placement plans. 

Placement in Training Situations 

There is sometimes a tendency on the part of the secondary school 
to restrict thinking with respect to the nature and scope of placement. 
Pupils are sometimes regarded as falling into three general categories: 
(i) those who graduate from high school and enter college; {2) those 
who graduate and seek employment; and (3) those who drop out of 
school to work or to seek employment. The fallacy of this restrictive 
concept of next-step opportunities becomes apparent when one con- 
siders the many opportunities for training which are of less than col- 
lege grade. 

Some pupils will need assistance in gaining admission to trade or 
technical schools at the time of, or before, graduation. Correspond- 
ence and extension classes will be suitable training opportunities for 
others. Apprenticeships and on-the-job training opportunities will con- 
stitute an appropriate next step for others. Business training may be 
desired by some graduates, especially if job opportunities are available 
in the community for workers with secretarial, bookkeeping, and 
other similar skills. Adult education opportunities may serve the 
needs and interests of some pupils. All of these potential next-step 
situations add to the complexity of the educational placement func- 
tion in the secondary school. The services involved in the placement 
process should be concerned with providing the information, counsel- 
ing, and placement in aceordance with the needs and interests ot 
individual pupils. 
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Placement in Cocurricular and Community Activities 

Some of the educational opportunities which may serve pupils are 
found outside of the school’s instructional program, and others exist 
beyond the four walls of the school. Certainly the school s cocurric- 
ular activities offer opportunities for exploring pupils’ interests and 
aptitudes. Likewise, many community activities offer developmental 
experiences for pupils. It is a responsibility of the school to identify 
extra-class activities in the school and the community which offer 
desirable experience for pupils. Once these activities have been dis- 
covered and are understood, the school needs to recognize the func- 
tion of placement in aiding pupils to utilize those which promise to 
sc^^•e the needs and interests of individuals. 

Placement in these activities does not imply assigning pupils to one 
or another; rather it suggests the need for encouraging and assisting 
pupils to select those which offer needed experiences of a develop- 
mental or motivating character. Tlie individual who finds it difficult 
to participate in class discussion may be helped to overcome this 
handicap through participation in debate, or in a group interested in 
extemporaneous speaking. Social skilb may be developed for some 
pupils through participation in informal cocurricular groups. Educa- 
tional and vocational interests may be developed or intensified by 
participation in appropriate cocurricular activities. Since these activ- 
ities are founded upon the interests of pupils, they frequently provide 
educational and vocational exploratory opportunities. The important 
consideration in this connection is that pupils be helped to relate 
their interests to cocurricular opportunities, and that those activities 
w liich scu'c their needs and interests be made easily available to them. 

Placement Not a Big School ActiWly 
Placement scr\*iccs arc essential in every school. It docs not follow, 
io\vc\cr, that every school should attempt to establish a placement 
office to which pupils are to be referred for educational and occupa- 
tional pbeement. Tlie nature of the placement process demands that 
its sciviccs be carried on by all staff members, and at all levels in the 
school s\slcm. Placement services will be more effective if hvo requi- 
sites arc provided for in the service. First, definite responsibility 
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should be assigned for the task of counseling in the placement service. 
The need for broad acquaintance with occupational and educational 
opportunities and requirements, skill in the counseling process, and 
time for counseling with placement problems are essential to the 
effectiveness of this aspect of the placement service. Secondly, the 
services which make up the placement process should be effectively 
coordinated. The need for coordination of these services and their 
proper integration into the community school program is obvious. 
Each of the activities involved should be closely coordinated with all 
the others which together comprise the total process of placement. 

It is expected that small schools will have fewer facilities for an 
organized placement service than will larger ones. Hence teachers in 
these schools will need to perform the many functions which will 
wake placement as effective as possible. The activities involved in 
bridging the gap between grades and schools, between school and 
job, between school and college, and between school and other train- 
ing opportunities can be effectively carried on in small schools. The 
principal of every school should consider the function of placement 
as an integral part of the total educational process. The placement 
needs of pupils should be met without respect to the size of the 
school. The school’s responsibility for this service will be met only 
when it provides the most effective services possible under the condi- 
tions existing in the school. 
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CHAPTER 10 


THE FOLLOW-UP SERVICE 


THOUGH conducting follow-up studies of graduates 
and drop-outs constitutes a major aspect of the follow-up service, 
other important activities are involved. The follow-up function must 
apply to individuals as well as to groups. The counselor needs to 
check up on counselees to determine the extent to which they have 
made satisfactory adjustment to courses, curricula, cocurricular activ- 
ities, jobs, or the next school. However, the purpose of this discussion 
is to present a plan for carrying out studies of former pupils. 

Functions of the Follow-Up Service 
The concept of follow-up as a service suggests the need for main- 
taining continuous contacts with graduates and drop-outs. Though 
collecting information about former pupils in a spasmodic fashion 
may occasionally provide some information which suggests need for 
improvement of the school program, data essential to continuous 
appraisal and modification of curricular and guidance services must 
he accumulated over a period of years. Examination of the major 
functions of follow-up studies will serve to suggest the kinds of infor- 
mation to be sought from former pupils. 

SERVICE FUNCTIONS 

Keep in touch with all school-leavers for a period of years for the 
purpose of giving aid in making adjustments, securing additional 
Imining, or serving them in other waj’S. 

-- Keep the school informed of the difficulties former pupi s cn 
counter on jobs or in other schools. 

3- Locate and offer assistance to unadjusted graduates; those who 
3rc uncmplovcd, those who dislike their work, those who find little or 
uo chance for advancement, and those who have become discourage 
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4. Improve cooperation between high schools and institutions of 
higher learning for the benefit of pupils. 

5. Obtain information concerning the colleges, universities, busi- 
ness, trade, and technical schools, apprenticeships, and on-the-job 
training opportunities being utilized by former pupils and the advan- 
tages which they offer. 

6. Locate occupational opportunities which may be of interest to 
present and former pupils. 

7. Bring employers and potential workers together for their mutual 
benefit. 

8. Keep the school in touch with current occupational opportu- 
nities, requirements, and trends. 

GUIDANCE FUNCTIONS 

^ 1. Supply counselors, teachers, and administrators with informa- 
tion about the problems of former pupils. Information concerning the 
experiences of recent graduates and drop-outs is valuable in helping 
pupils in school to plan for the future. 

2. Follow-up studies frequently show that those who have devel- 
oped certain occupational skills are in demand and are able to obtain 
suitable employment, while others have skills which have no market 
\a uc. Information concerning the skills needed by workers for avail- 
a c jobs provides a basis for appraising the school's occupational 
training program. 

CURRICULUM RESEARCH AND REVISION FUNCTIONS 

1. E\aluatc the effectiveness of the school curriculum and modify, 
en , or expand the cuniculum in light of the experiences of school- 
ra\crs, with follow-up information providing the basis for such 
changes. ^ ° 

Assist in adapting the school program to the needs of pupils and 
community through desirable modifications. 

3- ■'■a uatc Specific portions of the school program, such as: guid- 
ance sersiccs, instruction, cocurriculat activities, etc. 

-J. rosklc information for pupils, teachers, administrators, and 
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patrons to aid in understanding better the school's aims, achieve- 
ments, and limitations. 

These functions cannot be carried out effectively through sporadic 
studies. The concept of follow-up as a continuous process must be 
put into practice. Each school should plan its follow-up service in 
light of the amount of time the staff has to devote to the many duties 
involved. 

Preparing Pupils for Follow-Up 

One of the persistent problems encountered in follow-up studies is 
that of obtaining adequate return of questionnaires from former 
pupils. One helpful practice in this connection is that of using follow- 
up results in discussions with high-school groups. Once pupils 
understand the need for follow-up data in modifying and improving 
the school program they will be more likely to cooperate with studies 
when they leave school. Every opportunity should be seized upon to 
emphasize to pupils the importance of follow-up information as a 
basis for evaluating and continuously improving the school program. 
Pupils should be drawn into the planning and carrying out of studies 
in order that they will develop interest and understanding of the 
process. 

The Staff and FoUow-Up 

Though leadership in the follow-up serv'ice may often be provided 
by counselors, the entire staff has a responsibility for participating in 
ih Training programs for counselors usually include experiences rc- 
l3tcd to follow-up procedures, thus preparing them to aid the staff in 
more effectively planning and carrying out studies of former pupils, 
^'Irc plan presented in this chapter for organizing and carrjing out 
follow-up studies will impress upon the reader the multiplicity of 
details inherent in the study procedure. Even though the counseling 
staff may be adequate for assuming full rcsponsibilit>- for the task, tlic 
•nfomiation obtained must often affect the instmclional program, an 
objective which will not be accomplished in the absence of staff sup- 
port and participation in the project. Moreover, excessive lime dc- 
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voted to any one aspect of the guidance program on the part of the 
counselor is certain to result in failure to give adequate time to other 
of its services. 


A SUGGESTED FOLLOW-UP PLAN 
Follow-up studies provide a means of gathering two types of informa- 
tion of value to the school: (i) the kinds of occupational, educa- 
tional and training opportunities found desirable and profitable for 
former pupils; and (2) information which provides appraisal of the 
experiences which former pupils had while in school. 

In carrying out follow-up studies some schools have taken the path 
of least resistance with the result that the data gathered were disap- 
pointing, if not wholly without significance. The practice occasionally 
followed of using questionnaires prepared for use in another school 
has sometimes led to the conclusion that follow-up yields little infor- 
mation of value. It goes without saying that follow-up forms must 
be planned to obtain information of significance to the particular 
school. Each staff should develop its entire plan around the answers 
to these three questions: 

1. Precisely what information should we seek from former pupils, 
and for what purposes? 

Wliat questions should be included on the follow-up form to get 
the desired information? 

3. Of what value is this information likely to be in appraising, 
modifying, and improving the school program? 

It is of utmost importance that follow-up studies be planned and 
cam out as a cooperative service involving the entire staff. In addi- 
tion to obtaining general information related to occupational and 
c iicational opportunities and e^-aluation of the school program, indi- 
\i ua teachers should feel that the follow-up procedure will give 
I icm certain information related to the effectiveness of their subjects 
an methods of instniction. In harmony with these general and spe- 
ci ic objccliyes of follow-up, it should be ascertained at the onset that 
the plan will provide the information desired by the staff, and that 
the data obtained will meet the objectives of the study. 
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Initiating a Follow-Up Study 

The school should accept responsibility lor initiating any follow-up 
studies to be made of its former pupils. The principal should provide 
administrative leadership in the process. Before beginning, he should 
survey the facilities in the school and community for carrying the 
study to completion. For one person to attempt such a study alone 
would virtually assure its failure. In every instance it is desirable to 
enlist the assistance of community agencies and individuals in the 
undertaking. Since the information obtained will have implications 
for the total school program, the entire staff should participate in the 
study from the early planning stage to the tabulation and inter- 
pretation of the results. Later suggestions will be made for utilizing 
the services of staff members and community agencies in the study. 

Purposes of a Follow-Up Study 

Anjrapp rtant function of the secondary school is that of aiding 
pu pils to achieve educational, occupational, and personal adjustment. 
The instruments and procedures commonly used in follow-up studies 
will provide information basic to continuous appraisal of those aspects 
of the school program aimed at satisfactory pupil adjustment, and 
should indicate related areas in the school program which need modi- 
fieatioh. They will also provide means of appraising given pracHces 
uud techniques designed to promote pupil adjustment. The introduc- 
hon of new practices and techniques may be suggested, and these may 
then be subjected to evaluation through continuous use of the fol- 
Jow-up procedure. The data gathered will be useful, also, in acquaint- 
ing the community with changes needed in the school program and 

os bring support to the task of curriculum modification. 


SOME SPECIFIC OBJECTIVES OF A FOLLOW-UP STUDY 

"nie general objectives of the follow-up technique arc made up of a 
onmber of specific objectives, each one of which suggests kinds of in- 
‘omiation which should be sought from former pupils. Some of the 
Specific purposes arc: 

'• To determine the holding power of the school. 
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2. To discover grade levels at which most drop-outs occur. 

3. To learn why pupils leave school before graduation. 

4. To seek information which will provide clues for identifying 
potential drop-outs. 

5. To determine the mobility of former pupils. 

6. To determine the percentage of drop-outs and graduates who 
seek further training after leaving school, and whether the secondary 
schools should provide training of the kinds pupils seek later. 

7. To determine the percentage of pupils who enter college, and 
what colleges. 

8. To determine the percentage of former pupils who enter em- 
ployment immediately after leaving school. 

9. To evaluate the effectiveness of the school's placement activ- 
ities. 

10. To discover employment opportunities for young workers in 
the local community. 

11. To discover the barriers to employment and occupational ad- 
justment encountered by former pupils. 

12. To obtain the opinions of former pupils concerning the efficacy 
of the guidance program. 

13. To obtain opinions concerning needed modifications of the 
curriculum in light of the experiences of former pupils. 

14. To compare the occupational stability and adjustment of grad- 
uates and drop-outs, 

15* To compare the occupational interests of pupils with those, 
expressed by them before leaving school. 

16. To identify former pupils who need further counseling to aid 
t cm in making more adequate personal, educational, or occupational 
adjustments. 

identify former pupils for whom the school might offer 
^ education, training, or other needed services. 

Though these objectives represent only a few of many specific ones 
common to follow-up, they serve to illustrate the detailed purposes 
of such studies as carried out by secondary schools. A later section 
■will suggest areas in which follow-up information might be sought 
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and its implications for evaluating the curriculum, improving guid- 
ance services, and contributing to faculty growth by providing a 
better understanding of the need for gearing the school program to 
the needs of pupils. 

Planning a Follow-Up Study 

It has been suggested that the planning of a study of school-leavers 
should be a shared experience. Though the principal must lend the 
full support of his position to the undertaking, the planning and exe- 
cution of the process should be shared with the staff. If it is adminis- 
tratively desirable to have the planning and subsequent activities 
carried on by a committee representing the staff, pupils, and the com- 
munity, as may be the case in large schools, every staff member should 
have ample opportunity to make suggestions as the process is carried 
fonvard. This fact is emphasized by the role teachers play in program 
modifications which may stem from the follow-up process. 

Publicity is an important aspect of the study planning. The plan- 
ning group should formulate definite plans for acquainting the school 
3 nd the community with the nature, scope, and purposes of the study. 

It should be remembered that publicity alone will not gain the coop- 
eration of former pupils essential to adequate questionnaire returns. 
Orientation classes, cocurricular groups, classrooms, and other pupil 
gmups should be introduced to the follow-up plan before they leave 
school. A definite plan should be initiated for discussing follow-up 
studies with pupils so that none will graduate, and as few as possible 
out, before they have been acquainted with the nature and pur- 
poses of the follow-up service. 

l^tablishing tlie Purposes of the Study 

before any forms for gathering follow-up data can be prepared, the 
General and specific purposes of the study must be established. TIic 
riems listed under the topic, Some Specific Objectives of a Follow-Up 

lody, suggest the nature of follow-up purposes. It is upon these spe- 
^iHc objectives that items must be formulated for inclusion in the 
*locstionnaire to be sent to former pupils. 
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Determining the Scope of the Study 

It is necessary at the outset to decide upon the scope of the fol- 
low-up study. The term school-leavers usually employed in connection 
with such studies suggests that both graduates and drop-outs should 
be included. Except in the case of specialized studies, such as those 
designed to follow up only those graduates who have entered college, 
drop-outs often provide more information bearing upon the objectives 
of the study than do graduates. 

One of the decisions relating to establishing the scope of the study 
is that of the classes to be included. Each group should be identified 
by year of graduation. Drop-outs may be included with the graduat- 
ing class of the year in which they would normally have graduated. 

If the purposes of the study are quite comprehensive, significant 
information is not likely to be obtained alone from former pupils who 
have left school within a year prior to the study. However, if the study 
includes several groups, such as the graduating classes of one, three, 
and five years ago, the class of the previous year may well be included. 
In this case, the classes of three and five years ago will provide infor- 
mation which will supplement the incomplete or immature data 
sometimes obtained from former pupils who have left school rather 
recently. Moreover, certain evidences indicating growth patterns will 
likely reveal themselves if the "one-three-five" plan is followed. 

The follow-up may he planned to reach all school-leavers of each of 
the years to be studied, or the groups may be sampled. The technique 
to be employed in this connection should be determined on the basis 
of at least two factors; (i) the size of the classes, and ( 2 ) time and 
money available for the clerical aspects of the study. If the groups to 
e studied exceed a total of two or three hundred, a sampling might 
e desirable, A smaller number will permit a more intense re-contact 
0 former pupils who do not return the follow-up questionnaire 
promptly. 

Planning the Follow-Up Method 

In carrying out the study a combination of personal interviews and 
mailed questionnaires is desirable. Though it may not be feasible to 
attempt to interview all former pupils included in the study who 
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reside in the local community, it is desirable to interview a reasonable 
number. The chief value of the interview technique stems from the 
experience gained with the follow-up questionnaire. If the form is 
used in a few instances by competent interviewers, the questions in- 
cluded may be evaluated in terms of clarity and adaptability before 
mailing the form to nonresident respondents. Since the mailed form 
cannot be interpreted for the recipients, it is important that it con- 
tain clear and concise questions in order to assure identical interpreta- 
tion of each item on the part of all former pupils. 

Preparing the Mailing List 

A first step in the preparation of a mailing list of school-leavers is 
that of settling upon the classes to be included in the study. Though 
the plati of studying the graduating classes of one, three, and five 
years ago is a commonly used one, certain factors may enter in to sug- 
gest some other pattern. It is necessary to select representative groups 
■f the results are to be reliable. Follow-up studies during the years 
* 94 ' through 1945 found a great number of former pupils in the 
srmed services or in war industries, and thus provided a minimum of 
data relating to permanent occupational opportunities or job adjust- 
ment of former pupils. In recent years a number of schools have 
studied classes over a period of years in order to obtain information 
tonceming the experiences of former pupils under a variety of socio- 
economic conditions. The following plan illustrates such a study: 

Group I, 19,^5 and 1946; To get information about recent gradu- 
ates and drop-outs, most of whom entered college or sought other 
training, became housewives, or took jobs. 

Group 11 , 1943: Most of this group entered the armed services, war 
■ndustries, or became housewives. 

Group III, 1939 and 1940: This group is similar to Group I, except 
that fewer jobs were available for those who sought immediate em- 
ployment. 

Group IV, 1953: This group left school during the "depression," 
ood its members were generally delayed in making occupational ad- 
imtments of a permanent character. Tabulation of the returns from 
‘oh group indicated the effect of adverse economic conditions upon 
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college attendance, occupational adjustment, marriage, and other 
plans and activities dependent upon economic self-sufficiency. 

Obviously in a study as extensive as the one cited above in which 
more than 500 former pupils were involved, it would be desirable to 
sample each group rather than attempt to reach the entire group. 
Sampling can be done by listing the members of each class alpha- 
betically and choosing every second, third, or fourth name. The total 
number to be included can be decided upon in accordance with the 
financial and personnel facilities available for gathering, tabulating, 
and interpreting the results of the study. For each name selected, an 
alternate should be designated in the event the first choice cannot be 
located or fails to return the questionnaire. 

The alphabetical lists of former pupils to be used in the random 
selection of respondents should be compiled separately by classes. 
Graduates and drop-outs should be listed separately. If the drop-out 
group is relatively small, it will usually be worth-while to send a ques- 
tionnaire to each one whose mailing address can be obtained. In gen- 
eral, a lower percentage of returns will be received from drop-outs 
than from graduates. 

Locating Former Pupils 

While the school s records may provide present addresses of many 
recent graduates and drop-outs, those who left school two or more 
years prior to the study will be more difficult to locate. Some of the 
methods employed with success in locating former pupils are sug- 
gested below. ^ ^ ^ 


THROUGH PUPILS IN SCHOOL 

Relatives and friends of former pupils who are in school may be 
a e to provide recent addresses of some who are to be included in the 
stu y. A list of persons whose recent addresses are unknown might be 
prepared and presented to all pupils in the school. Usually the plan of 
posting the names of former pupils on bulletin boards will provide 
some addresses. 
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THROUGH PARENTS 

Parents of former pupils living in the local community are an excel- 
lent source of information. A committee of pupils may be established 
to get in touch with agencies and individuals in the community who 
are likely to be able to supply the addresses of former pupils. 

through former employers 

Local employers are a valuable resource in obtaining addresses of 
former pupils. School records will usually indicate work experiences, 
including data on emplo5'ers, and thus provide help in locating em- 
ployers who may be able to supply the addresses of some former 
pupils. 


community agencies and individuals 
Former pupils known to have participated in the activities of com- 
munity organizations may be located through them. Religious, civic, 
“nd service organizations are examples of groups likely to have a 
record of present addresses of former pupils. Former pupils living in 
die local community often are in touch with former schoolmates. If 
Ligli-school alumni organizations exist, their members can usually be 
depended upon to assist in obtaining addresses of former pupils. 


'USCELL.\NEOUS SOURCES OF INFORMATIO.V 
Fublic employment offices, former business associates of the pupil 
his parents, and persons who are known to have associated with a 
former pupil in any connrxtion should not be overlooked as probable 
reurces of information concerning his present address. Isvcrs' rcason- 
=Lle effort should be made to locate a foniier pupil before he is 
"'lukcd off the list as unas’ail.ablc. 

'■"‘mating the Cost of the Study 
'■lie clerical services needed in carrying out a folloiv iip study may 
“den lx: obtained through typing or office practice classes. 'Ilic task 
“f piepating mailing lists, mailing out forms, and latndating rc.iimct 
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questionnaires often requires more time than the regular office staff 
has available. The cost of materials and mailing is nominal. 

Experience gained through previous studies points to the desirabil- 
ity of printed follow-up questionnaires over mimeographed ones. The 
added prestige which printing gives to the questionnaire is likely to 
bring a greater percentage of returns than would be obtained through 
use of the same questionnaire mimeographed. The additional cost of 
printing will be partially offset by the fewer number of follow-up 
letters required for getting questionnaires returned. The cost of post- 
age can generally be expected to average from six to eight cents per 
respondent, including the cost of one self-addressed stamped envelope 
enclosed with each questionnaire sent out. The total cost of a fol- 
low-up study may be kept to a sufficiently small figure to enable 
schools with limited financial resources to carry it out without hard- 
ship. 

Setting Time Limits 

An essential part of the planning of a follow-up study is that of 
setting a deadline for completion of the project. The planning should 
usually not set an inflexible deadline during the early stages, but 
should estimate the time to he allowed for getting the questionnaires 
out and returned so that the time for later activities in the study may 
be tentatively established. 

Planning for Publicity 

The planning of the follow-up study should include provision for 
publicity designed to acquaint the community with the nature and 
purposes of the study. The responsibility for securing publicity should 
c assigned to a committee, or should be accepted by the superin- 
tendent or principal. Local and school newspapers, radio, talks to 
oca service clubs, parent-teacher associations, and other community 
groups are among ways to acquaint the community with the study. 

Preparing the Follow-Up Form 

The content and length of the follow-up form will be conditioned 
by the purposes of the study. The preparation of the form should be 
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assigned to a staff committee after the group has decided upon the 
general and specific objectives of the study. After the form has been 
prepared, the staff should have an opportunity to discuss the ques- 
tions included in order that each may be sure that any questions 
needed to evaluate a particular area of the school program of interest 
to him have been included. Some general rules to be observed in 
formulating the questionnaires are these: 

1. Items should be stated as briefly and concisely as possible. 

2 . Items should require as little writing by respondents as possible. 

3- Adequate space should be provided for replying to items which 
require that the respondent write in the blank. 

4- Avoid questions which embarrass respondents. (Don’t ask rea- 
sons for divorces, causes of illnesses, etc.) 

5- Don’t insist that respondents give their names. Make names 
optional. 

6. Avoid items to which no definite value can be assigned. Don’t 
ask questions simply because the answers “would be interesting.” 

Keep in mind that the longer the questionnaire, the lower is 
likely to be the percentage of returns. 

In addition to the follow-up form, a cover letter should be prepared 
fo accompany each one. If the sampling is relatively small, it may be 
desirable to accompany the form with a personal letter. In general, a 
rnimeographed cover letter will suffice with the original question- 
naire. Subsequent follow-ups of the questionnaire will usually be more 
affective if accompanied by a personal letter.^ 

Gathering the Data 

ffffie data-gathering process is a relatively simple one if all of the 
activities which precede the mailing of questionnaires have been 
P'operly carried out. It is assumed that the addresses of former pupils 
t'^ho are to receive forms have been verified. ’The task then is the 
niailing of questionnaires. 

Respondents who have not returned questionnaires within a rra- 
sonable time should be sent a follow-up letter urging them to take the 

' Sample follow-up forms svill be found at the cud of this chapter. 
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time to fill out and return the form. Replies to this communication 
not received within ten to twelve days should receive a second fol- 
low-up letter. This should be followed within a few days by a third 
and final letter urging the return of the questionnaire. Each respond- 
ent should be sent a note of appreciation upon receipt of the com- 
pleted follow-up form. 

The process of gathering follow-up information through personal 
interviews requires careful consideration on the part of the planning 
group. Whether teachers, pupils, or persons from the community are 
to interview former pupils, some training in interviewing will usually 
be helpful. The adequacy of responses obtained by the interview 
method will depend to a marked degree upon the skill of the inter- 
viewers. The task of training interviewers should be assigned to coun- 
selors or other persons who have had interviewing experience. 

An important aspect of the process of training interviewers is that 
of studying the follow-up questionnaire. This should involve an item- 
by-item discussion of the blank for the purpose of developing an 
understanding of the kinds of information to be sought under each 
question. Interviewers should be prepared to answer any questions of 
former pupils concerning the reasons for requesting any particular 
item of information. 

Tabulating the Data 

As the follow-up forms ate returned, the names of respondents 
s ould be systematically checked on the mailing list. Master tabula- 
tion sheets will be desirable if the study involves a great many ques- 
tionnaires. Follow-up items so formulated as to permit response 
t rough use of check marks lend themselves to tabulation more easily 
t an items requiring a written reply. However, items requiring essay 
ype responses should not he entirely omitted from the questionnaire 
in t e interest of convenience alone. If essay type responses will yield 
va uable information not obtainable through objective type items, 
t ^ should be used. Experience has shown that some of the most 
valuable suggestions obtained through follow-up have come from 
letters which former pupils have attached to returned questionnaires. 
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Though most of these suggestions are not amenable to systematic 
tabulation, they are nonetheless valuable. 

Since many of the data obtained through follow-up will have great- 
est significance when reviewed along with the individual's school 
record, the record of each respondent may be set aside in a separate 
file as a questionnaire is sent to him. As each questionnaire is re- 
turned it might be dropped into the individual's folder until the 
process of interpreting the data is completed. Possible interpretations 
presented under the next topic will suggest the need for studying the 
respondent's school records in relation to the follow-up data obtained. 

Interpreting and Using the Data 

The major value of follow-up studies lies in the interpretation and 
use of the data obtained. It is assumed that the questionnaire will 
have been planned to collect information for specific purposes. The 
information should then either suggest ways of improving the school's 
program of educational services, or it should confirm the adequacy of 
the present program. Listed below are several areas in which informa- 
tion is frequently sought in foIIow-up studies. Under each are sugges- 
tions relating to possible interpretations. 


r'RESENT EMPLOYMENT STATUS 

. this area, the information sought usually concerns the kinds of 
jobs held, earnings, degree of job satisfaction, means by which jobs 
^^Cre obtained, and their relation to occupational training while in 
ififi School, It may be found that too many graduates who are pre- 
pared for employment in a particular occupational area are unem- 
ployed, or are finding employment outside of the communit}’. Docs 
t is finding suggest too many trainees in this occupational area? Docs 
^^^°ol know how many opportunities arc available each year in 
community? Is the training inadequate for the jobs available? Arc 
*hc jobs accepted by graduates in line with the school’s record of their 
^Pational interests? If not, should the school improve its scr^'icc 
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for counseling related to occupational choice? Are similar conditions 
found among graduates who majored in other curricular areas? If so, 
should the school consider a community occupational survey to dis- 
cover available opportunities for its pupils? Does it appear that jobs 
are available in the community and that placement services are 
needed to aid pupils in obtaining appropriate job placements? 

The places of employment of former pupils will suggest the degree 
of mobility of graduates and drop-outs. Are they leaving the local 
community to find employment? If so, why? Are they accepting jobs 
elsewhere comparable in nature and earnings to those available in the 
local community? If the answer is in the affirmative, why are they? 
Is the school helping them to appreciate and participate in commu- 
nity life with respect to civic, social, recreational, and other develop- 
mental activities? 

These are a few of the many implications arising out of the re- 
sponses of former pupils to follow-up questionnaires. The questions 
one might raise concerning the data obtained through such studies 
apply to both graduates and drop-outs. The important part of the 
study is its interpretation. The entire staff should participate in at- 
tempting to draw out all of the implications of the data collected. 

THE AREA OF FURTHER EDUCATION 

The successes and failures of former pupils who enter other educa- 
tion or training programs after leaving high school will often suggest 
ways of making curriculum and guidance services more effective. 
Though not always true, failures in any of these areas may suggest a 
need for strengthening certain areas of the curriculum, or they may 
suggest a need for a broader curriculum in occupational training and 
less emphasis upon college preparatory courses, or vice versa. 

It may be found that some former pupils are obliged to seek further 
pre-employment training in some area in which the school’s training 
program is considered adequate for job entrance; or the greatest num- 
ber of jobs above the unskilled level may be in areas in which the 
school offen little or no training. Properly formulated items for the 
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follow-up questionnaire should point out strengths and weaknesses 
inherent in the curriculum of the kinds suggested above. 

THE AREA OF OCCUPATIONAL INTERESTS 

The present employment of former pupils may be checked against 
any information which the school has concerning their claimed and 
measured interests. This procedure may be especially helpful in plan- 
ning the interest measurement aspects of the testing plan if former 
pupils are asked to state in what occupations they expect to engage as 
a life’s work. If interest measures are available for a considerable num- 
ber of them, and if they are predictive of their future occupations, 
the guidance program may need to take a more positive role in assist- 
ing pupils to plan their education and work experiences related to 
their measured interests. 

the significance of other areas 

The areas of follow-up information mentioned above serve only to 
suggest some of the kinds of information which might be sought 
through follow-up studies. 'The kinds desired about former pupils 
should be determined in each school by the purposes of the survey, 
it should be recognized that these purposes must be established be- 
fore any move is made in the direction of formulating the follow-up 
questionnaire. The sample forms at the end of this chapter arc illus- 
trative of the items included on some follow-up schedules, and should 
uot be accepted as suited to the needs of any particular school with- 
out critical study leading to such additions, deletions, and modifica- 
tions as are essential to their proper adaptation. 

Interpretation of the data obtained through follow-up should be 
logarded as a preliminary step in the process of using the information 
fof improving the school’s total educational program. Tlic questions 
«ised above suggest some of the changes which might result from 
*0= uses which former pupils have made of their school experiences, 
addition, frank appraisaU of Uic value of eertain experiences 
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should he carefully studied for inferences germane to the present 
siool program. A Liew of the original purposes of the study will be 
helpful in the interpretation and implementation of the findings, 
teinly if the school’s curriculum is aimed primarily at college prepara- 
tion, a majority of pupils should properly be expected to have entered 
college. If, on the other hand, a majority are entenng an occupation 
upon leaving high school, some provision should be made for meeting 
their needs for occupational training. Again, if many are remaining 
•in the local community as adult workers, the school should provide 
experiences and training for participation in community life. Every 
area of experience explored should suggest an area to be evaluated on 
the basis of the opinions and suggestions of former pupils. 


Preparing the Follow-Up Study Report 

The follow-up process should not be considered complete until a 
summary of its findings and implications has been prepared. This 
report should be written in a manner readable by pupils and citizens 
as well as by teachers and administrators. It should be a clear, concise 
statement of the purposes for which it was made, and the procedures 
employed. The summary should present an account of the informa- 
tion gathered so that readers may understand the basis upon which 
conclusions concerning its implications have been drawn. A statement 
concerning the proposed plan for carrying out the changes implied by 
the study should be included. 


ADAPTING FOLLOW-UP PROCEDURES TO 
SMALLER SCHOOLS 

The general objectives of follow-up studies are essentially the same 
without respect to size or location of the school and community con- 
cerned. In smaller communities, however, the procedures involved are 
less complex, a fact which steins from fewer school subjects and activ- 
ities as well as a lesser number of graduates and drop-outs each year. 

The speci6c objectives of studies in smaller schools are more 
limited in character. While larger secondary schools may offer post- 
graduate education and training for former pupils, smaller ones may 
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be obliged to require pupils to take all available offerings to satisfy 
graduation requirements. By the same token, only relatively large 
schools are prepared to offer extensive job placement and adult edu- 
cation opportunities. 

The follow-up process in smaller schools requires less staff time in 
all its aspects from planning to completion. Fewer questionnaires will 
be sent to former pupils, but it does not follow that the studies will 
have less significance in evaluating and improving the school pro- 
gram. Though it is not possible to point up detailed differences in the 
procedures involved in follow-up in schools of various sizes, the reader 
will recognize the activities of the process which may be carried out 
less formally in smaller schools. It is hoped that the pattern suggested 
for planning and carrying out studies will be modified by each school 
in accordance with its size, the availability of staff members for devel- 
oping the study, and such other factors as will suggest need for local 
modifications. 


SOME SIGNIFICANT FINDINGS OF THE 
LOUISVILLE STUDY 


In the spring of 1947, the U. S, Department of Labor interviewed a 
sample of young people in Louisville, Kentucky — 524 boys and girls 
out of school and in the labor market, of whom 44® com- 

pleted high school.2 


The major purpose of this study ^vas to obtain up-to-date information 
on youth employment problems sufficiently representative so that it would 
Suggestive of needs in many communities. It is hoped that school ad- 
niinistrators, counselors, placement workers, and other officials as well as 
community youth agencies will find the information it provides useful in 
promoting understanding of the problems and conditions of young peo- 
ple. The questions asked these young people were focused on their educa- 
tional background, their reasons for leaving school, their work experienws, 
their ambitions, and their problems in finding satisfying work careers. Tlic 

, *Mtss Elizabeth S. Johnson, Director of the Child Labor Branch of the \yage. 
hour and Public Contracts Divisions of the Department of Labor. \vas m cha^e 
of the project. Miss Caroline E. Legg. child labor analyst on the of the- 
Child Labor Branch, assisted in directing the field study and u-as responsible foi 
the analj-sis of the statistical data obtained. 
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results of the study were analyzed separately for the three different age 
groups* were taken into account when selcchng the sample. 

One of the most significant findings of the Louisville study was the 
number of pupils who dropped out because of dissatisfaction with the 
school. Of the 440 who left school before graduation, 2og reported 
leaving for this reason. These pupils reported that they were dissatis- 
fied with courses, teachers, or discipline, and experienced discourage- 
ment over their own progress or inability to adjust themselves to new 
conditions when transferred from one school to another. Johnson and 
Legg reported further: 

As many as eighty-four others mentioned dissatisfaction with school as 
a secondary reason, making a total of 293, or sixty-seven percent of all non- 
graduates interviewed, who left school wholly or partly because of dissatis- 
faction with some phase of school life.® 


The table on the opposite page classifies the outstanding factors 
involved in pupils’ reasons for dropping out of school.® 

The second most dominant cause for leaving school was economic 
need. Thirty -four per cent of the drop-outs, a total of i5i» gave this 
reason as the chief one, or as one among others, for leaving school. 
Other reasons, in the order named, were a desire to go to work, mar- 
riage or pregnancy, and “other reasons.” 

This study seems to suggest weaknesses in the school program 
which might be corrected, at least in part, through definite efforts to 


sample, which was drawn for the current school census, represented, out 
? V y°'^^h in Louisville, Kentuclty, who were not in school and were in the 
labor inarket, roughly two thirds of those fourteen and fifteen years of age, and 
relatively small proportions of the older groups. All areas of the city were repre- 
sented in the sample, white and Negro young people being included in proportion 
to those segments of the total population of the same ages in the city, or in the 
ratio of approximately 6 to 1. Veterans and members of the armed services were 
not included inasmuch as they constituted a fractional group of the population 
much more information is available on needs and services than is 
available about other outKif-school youth, 

c P'^^elh S. and Caroline E, Legg, “Why Young People ^ve 

bchool, Washington, D, C.; courtesy of BuHefin of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, November, 1048. Pp. 14-15. 

» Ifcid., p. 17. «fWd., p. 18. 
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Outstanding Element in Reasons for Leaving School 
AS Given by Nongraduates 


Nature of 
dissatisfaction'^ 


Young people who gave dissatis- 
faction with school as — 


Principal Contributory Either prin- 


reason for 

reason for 

cipal or 


leaving 

leaving 

contributory^ 

Total 

209 

84 

293 

Failing grades — discouraged 

?8 

22 

60 

Dissatisfied with courses 

29 

25 

54 

Disliked teachers or teaching 



65 

methods 

25 

40 

Disliked social relations, 



36 

or the non-coed system 

»3 

23 

Unable to adjust after transfer 

8 

2 

10 

Thought discipline too severe 

5 

4 

9 

Other miscellaneous reasons 

27 

16 

33 

Disliked school generally—- 




no specific reason given 

74 

33 

107 


remove some of the causes which contribute to the dissatisfaction of 
pupils with the school program. The drop-out problem and its causes 
3re high-lighted by the Louisville study. One is prompted to raise cer- 
tain questions concerning the reasons given by pupils for leaving 
school before graduation. For example: 

r* Are failing grades frequently caused by lack of a reasonable 
effort to understand each pupil, to individualize instruction to meet 
his needs and level of ability, and to provide him with counseling 
and other appropriate guidance services? 

2. Is sufficient effort made to discover need for curriculum modi- 
fications and to bring them about to the best of the school’s ability? 
3- Are pupils “counseled” into courses and curricula rather than 


. ^ Excludes dissatisfaction spcdfically due to lack of personal funds, wln’cli is 
included with economic reasons. , tn 

this column one individual may appear one or ses-cral bmes, according to 
ffic number of ways in which dissatisfied; hence the figures add to more tnan 
the total here shown. 
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being assigned or permitted to make random choices in the absence 

of pertinent information concerning them? ■ n,. 

4. Are teachers sensitive to the opinions and needs of pupils m 

selection of teaching methods? 

r Do the schools offer adequate orientation services in aiding new 
pupils to feel at home and to make adequate adjustments to the new 

school environment? _ _ 

6. Is discipline resorted to only after the administrators, teachers, 
and counselors have exhausted every reasonable means of discovering 
and removing causes of the behavior responsible for disciplinary 


action? j • j- 

7. Is it possible to identify pupils through observation and indivia- 
ual analysis before they reach the stage of general dissatisfaction with 
school? 

Certainly, dropping out of school is often the culmination of re- 
peated failure to derive satisfaction from school experiences. Behavior 
patterns are well established long before pupils reach the end of the 
compulsory school period. The task seems to be that of employing 
more effective techniques for understanding each pupil, so that symp- 
tomatic attitudes and behavior will sound a warning early enough in 
his school experience to identify him as a potential drop-out. Once 
this is done, positive steps may be taken to aid him in making a satis- 
factory school adjustment. 


A SCHEDULE FOR 

A FOLLOW-UP STUDY OF SCHOOL-LEAVERS 

What year did you leave ^high school? — 

Mr. Present 

Name: Mrs.^ Address^ 

(optional) (optional) 

Miss 

Married 

Girls 

(Write maiden name here — optional) City S 

Phone - 


Date filled in 
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1. What is your present employment status? 

a- Employed for wages, full time. 

Employed for wages, part time. 

Unemployed and seeking work. 

<!• In armed forces. 

e. House\vife. 

In school full time. 

School now in 


Name of School Location 

How long after leaving high school did you enter present school? 


Months 

2. If you are now employed, give 

a. Name of employer 

h. Business or produc t 

c. Kind of work you do: (Describe briefly) 

( 1 ) Executive 

{ 2 )- Professional 

(3 ). Managerial — 

{ 4 ) Clerical 

(5) Skilled labo r .. - — - 

( 6 ) , Semiskilled labor 

C 7 ) — Other — 

d. How long a period of time elapsed between the end of your high- 
school education and your first job? 

(1) o to 3 months. 

(2) . 4 to 6 months. 

(3) - 12- to 18 months. 

(4) Months. 

3 - How did you obtain your first job after leaving high school? 

-Through family or friend. 

Public employment agency. 

Where located? 

Private employment agency. 

Newspaper advertisement. 

^Through the school. 

What person in school?—^ 

I*— Found it yourself 

4 - If employed full time, what is your weekly wage range? 

.$21 to $30. c. 541 to $50. 
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c List the jobs you have held since leaving school; 

Employer Kind of Work Length of Employment 


6. To what extent is your present job like the type of work you hoped 

you would follow when you left high school? 

a, Didn’t have any definite ideas about work while in high school. 

b. Not related at all. 

c Is somewhat related. 

d. Closely related, but not what I expected. 

e Exactly the kind of job I hoped I would get. 

7, What is the relation of your high-school training to your present job? 

a. No relation at all. 

b Gave me a general bacl^ound. 

c, Gave me specific preparation. 

8. What subjects taken in high school have been most helpful to you in 
your present job? 


9. What subjects taken in high school have been least helpful to you in 
your present job? 


10. How well satisfied are you with your present job? 

a. Highly satisfied. 

b. Reasonably well satisfied. 

c. Indifferent. 

d. Somewhat dissatisfied. 

e- Very dissatisfied. 

11. To what extent has the counseling you received been helpful to 
you? (Counseling here means individual help by teachers, coun- 
selors, and principal with educational, vocational, social, and other 
similar problems.) 

Didn’t receive counseling in high school. 

Jt wasn't helpful at all.' 

c- ^Very litde help. 

d. Some help. 

Extremely helpful. 

12. To what extent do you feel a high school should attempt to help 
pupils solve their educational, vocational, and personal problems? 
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b. _ 

c. _ 

d. _ 


-.Very much. 
-Much. 
-Some. 
-Very little. 
-None. 


13- How much help did you receive from your high-school teachers i 
choosing and planning for an occupation? 

a- JNone. 

b. .Very little. 


-Some. 


Much. 

— Very much. 

14 - What were the outstanding qualities of the teacher you remember as 
having been most helpful to you while in high school? 

a*. Fairness. 

Sense of humor. 

-Presentation of subject matter. 

.Personal appearance. 

.Pleasing personality. 

Made you work hard. 

S ' — - — Attempted to make class work fit the abilities and interests of 
each individual pupil. 

Othe r 

*5' If you are employed in some community away from here, give your 
reason for leaving. 

J'Jo opportunities in what I w’anted to do. 

Left because my family moved a\vay. 

Didn’t like the community where I went to school. 

^ — ^Wanted to live where I now am. 

^Other reason — — 

If you attended college after leaving high school, which of your high- 
school experiences do you feel were most helpful to you? 

College preparatory courses. 

Extracurricular activih’es. 

Learning to get along w’th others. 

Counseling by faculty members. 

Personal associations m'th teachers. 


-Other— 


' you attended school after leaving high school, give the follomng 

information: 

a. How long did you go? — — • 


Months 
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b. Degrees or diplomas received , . i ■ j 

c. Do you think the high school should have provided the kind ot 

training you have taken since leaving school? — 

d. Give types and names of schools you have attended: 

College ^ 

Trade school 

Business school— 

Evening 

Employer’s training program — 

Correspondence course 

Olher^ — — — 7“ 

i8. List the social, civic, religious, and other community activities in 
which you now regularly participate. Indicate offices you hold or have 
held in each group. 


19. List your present hobby or hobbies. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE AND PLACEMENT OFFICE 
Holland Public Schools 
Follow-up Study of 
Graduates of Holland High School 

Name Age 

Address Telephone No. 

Dear Graduate: 

You are urgently requested to complete this questionnaire to give us 
information of a statistical nature that will help us better serve present and 
future students of Holland High School. It also gives you an opportunity 
to tell us of any further service we may be able to give you. It is important 
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that we have a completed questionnaire from every graduate in the class 

of 

Very sincerely yours, 

Gerrit H. Wiegerink 
Director of Placement 

Note; ANSWER ONLY THOSE PARTS THAT APPLY TO YOUR 
SITUATION. 

Part I. TO BE ANSWERED BY GRADUATES WHO ARE CON- 
TINUING THEIR EDUCATION. 

Name of School Course 

Will you return to Holland summers? Yes No If so, will you 

'vant summer work in Holland? Yes No. If so, what kind of 

'™rk? — . ^ . What occupation do you now 

plan to enter as your life’s work? ■ 

Part II. TO BE ANSWERED BY GRADUATES IN FULL TIME 
EMPLOYMENT OR IN THE ARMED FORCES. 

Employer’s name .Kind of work 

Do you wish to continue this work? Ye s No 

What is to be your life work? — 

Mention here any problem in connection with your job — 


Part III. TO BE ANSWERED BY GRADUATES WORKING PART 
TIME OR UNEMPLOYED. 

you want full-time work? Yes No Where are you working 

now? . 

If you want employment, give your first choice^ 

and_ What occupation do you plan to 

^nter as your life work? — 

Part IV. TO BE ANSWERED BY ALL (LIST ALL EMPLOYMENT 
LASTING MORE THAN ONE MONTH): 

Kind of Job From date To date Emplojcr 
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b. Degrees or diplomas received . , “r 

c. Do you think the high school should have provided the kind ot 

training you have taken since leaving school? — 


d. Give types and names of schools you have attended: 

College_ 

Trade school 

Business school__ 

Evening school___ 

Employer’s training program 

Correspondence course 

Other. — 

i8. List the social, civic, religious, and other community 
which you now regularly participate. Indicate offices you 
held in each group. 


activities in 
hold or have 


19. List your present hobby or hobbies. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE AND PLACEMENT OFFICE 
Holland Public Schools 
Follow-up Study of 
Graduates of Holland High School 

Nam e ^ge 

Address_ Telephone No 

Dear Graduate: 

You are urgently requested to complete this questionnaire to give us 
information of a statistical nature that will help us better serve present and 
future students of Holland High School. It also gives you an opportunity 
to tell us of any further service we may be able to give you. It is important 
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that we have a completed questionnaire from every graduate in the class 

of 

Very sincerely yours, 

Gerrit H. Wiegerink 
Director of Placement 

Note; ANSWER ONLY THOSE PARTS THAT APPLY TO YOUR 
SITUATION. 

Part I. TO BE ANSWERED BY GRADUATES WHO ARE CON- 
TINUING THEIR EDUCATION. 

Name of School Course 

Will you return to Holland summers? Yes No . If so, will you 

want summer work in Holland? Yes No . If so, what kind of 

work? What occupation do you now 

plan to enter as your life’s work? • 

Part 11. TO BE ANSWERED BY GRADUATES IN FULL TIME 
EMPLOYMENT OR IN THE ARMED FORCES. 

Employer’s name Kind of work 

1^0 you wish to continue this work? Yes No 

wTiat is to be your life work? — — • 

Mention here any problem in connection with your job. — — 


Part III. TO BE ANSWERED BY GRADUATES WORKING PART 
TIME OR UNEMPLOYED. 

^^0 you want full-time work? Ye s N o . Where arc you working 

now? 

't you want employment, give your first choice — - — -• 

2nd . What occupation do you plan to 

'oter as your life work? — 

Part IV. TO BE ANSWERED BY ALL (LIST ALL EMPLOI'MENT 
LASTING MORE "niAN ONE MONTH): 

Kind of Job From date To date Emplom 
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Part V. WHAT PARTS OF YOUR HIGH-SCHOOL EXP^^CE 
DO YOU FEEL HAVE BEEN MOST VALUABLE TO YOU? 

A. SUBJECTS {Check the five that have been most valuable and number 

them in order of most value, i, 2, 3, 4» 5)* 


Aeronautics 

Algebra, 

Am. History 

Art 

Band 

Bible 

Biology 

Bookkeeping 

Business Training, Jr 

Chemistry 

Chorus 

Civics 

Clothing 

Commercial Law^_ 

Economics 

English 


English, Special, . . _ 

European Hist. 

Foods 

French 

Gen. Shop 

Geometry 

Geometry, Solid 

Germa n 

Glee Club 

Health 

Journalism 

Latin 

Mach. Shop 

Math., Gen. 

Mech. Draw. 

Nurses Aide 


OfHce Practice — ^ — 

Physics 

Printing 

Science, Gen., — 

Shorthand 

Spanish 

Speech 

Trig 

Typing 

Wood Shop. 

Others,. — 


B. SCHOOL LIFE (Check three of the characteristics of school life 
listed below that have been most valuable and 
number them in order of most value i, 2, 3)- 

(A) Social Lite (B) Athletics (C) Contacts with teachers 

in class (D) Contacts with teachers outside of class .. (E) 

Contact with fellow students (F) Speech activities • (G) 

Dramatics (H) Club s (I) Others • 

Mention anything at all. It may be the same as one of the above 


Part VI. WHAT ADDITIONAL EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY, 
IF ANY, WOULD YOU LIKE TO HAVE AVAILABLE 
TO YOU AS A GRADUATE? — 
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Part VII. OCCUPATIONAL AND EDUCATIONAL PLANNING. 

1 . Would your high-school experiences have been more valuable if you 

had more carefully planned in advance your school subjects? Yes 

No Your occupation? Yes No 

2 . Was your school course well planned? Yes N o Your occu- 
pation?^ 

3- ^Vhat are your serious problems now as a graduate? A job getting 

along with the family further education tmg social success 

financial and occupational advancement others 

4- Are you in or preparing to enter the occupation you chose in school? 

5* As best you can remember indicate the grade you were in when you 

chose your occupation 

Note: I want to thank you for completing this questionnaire and to wish 
you success in all you undertake. I would be pleased to have you enclose 
0 personal note about things not covered above. 

Gerrit H. Wiegerink 

P» S. If you have any suggestions or comments please feel free to list them. 

is only through your help as a graduate that we can better serve your 
children in the future. 


SAMPLE COVER LETTER TO ACCOMPANY 
FOLLOW-UP QUESTIONNAIRE 


Dear 

We are sending a copy of the enclosed questionnaire to each member 
your high-school class to find out some things about his experiences 

1 ■ , , — . ntir crTinnl nrocram 


our high-school class to find out some tnmgs auouc iu:» — 

—c leaving school. We believe that vve ean best plan our school program 
I'her \ve have the opinions of those of you who have had cxpencncc w i 
‘t- We think, too, that you svill welcome this opportunity to tell us wliat 
you believe might be done in the interest of better schools for those nil 
ia«folloH-cd you into the high school. _ 

questionnaire contains a number of questions about >0“ 
have been doing since leaving school. We have trie o s ^ u 
u "uy that rvill require you to spend the least possible time J'""S 
"'information ne need for improving the services of ° ! 

your classmates, as well as to your friends and acquaintances nlio ma> 
"“"••be in school. 


you 
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Getting this questionnaire worked out and mailing it out to ^u and 
many of your former friends has required a great deal of woA. We feel 
surcAat k will be worth the effort if you will help us to get *e mfo 
tion we need lor making the school a more effective one for our 

We hope you ivill make it possible for us to send you a note ot thanks 
lor your cooperation in this important project. Why not sit down rig 
now and fill out the questionnaire and return it to me? 

With every good wish lor your continued success, I am 
Sincerely, 

Principal 
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CHAPTER 11 


EVALUATING GUIDANCE SERVICES 


THE EVALUATION of a guidance program must be 
undertaVcen in terms of the objectives established for it. The broad 
objective of guidance services is to aid pupils to make choices, solve 
problems, and achieve satisfactory adjustments through use of schM 
and community services capable of providing essential assistance. T e 
most common method of appraising guidance services is that of 
attempting to measure their quantitative aspects through checklists 
of activities and organizational framework. The need now is for 
methods of qualitative evaluation. 

This treatment of the appraisal process will consider methods or 
obtaining certain information relating to guidance services from 
which evaluative inferences may be drawn. The techniques suggested 
may be employed by counselors, teachers, and administrators in the 
absence of complex skills in the use of statistical procedures. Matiy 
are simply indicators which, when related to other information, will 
provide evidence upon which judgments may be made with respect to 
the efficacy of the guidance program. 

INFORMATION LEADING TO EVALUATIVE 

JUDGMENTS 

The difficulties inherent in any attempt to evaluate the effect of a 
single segment of environment, such as the school, upon individual 
behavior are well kno^vn. It will be recognized by the reader that the 
suggestions offered here concerning appraisal are designed to provide 
information upon which certain judgments may be made with respect 
to the guidance program. Since guidance services make up a single 
aspect of the total school environment, the limitations which affect 
their c\’aluation ate compounded. In relatively fesv instances can it be 
confidently slated that this or that outcome resulted exclusively from 
the guidance program. It is hoped, however, that this discussion will 
336 
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serve to emphasize the urgent need for refining qualitative devices 
which will provide more effective ways of evaluating guidance 
services. 

Pupil Use of the Counseling Service 
The extent to which pupils voluntarily seek counseling provides 
a basis for arriving at judgments concerning its effectiveness. It is a 
basic assumption of this technique that a positive relationship exists 
between the demand for counseling services and their value to pupils. 
The counselor whose help is positively evaluated by counselees is 
certain to be sought out by other pupils. On the other hand, coun- 
seling services which do not measure up to expectations will not be 
recommended by counselees to their friends. 

Since this method of evaluation depends primarily upon the num- 
ber of pupils who seek counseling in relation to the total number to 
whom the service is available, certain safeguards must be established 
lo assure greatest possible reliability. Pupils who seek routine informa- 
don known by them to be available through other sources, those who 
seek the counselor’s companionship rather than his assistance, and 
Ihose who consistently lean upon the counselor rather than becoming 
increasingly self-directive should be disregarded in measuring the cx* 
lent to which the counseling service is voluntarily used by pupils, 

'^ny attempt to employ this technique in appraising the counseling 
sewice requires that an anal)'sis of the nature of pupil problems 
^cnght to the counselor be made. Categories may be established ac 
wording to the nature of the counsclce’s problems, i.c., educational, 
'ocational, and personal; or the counselor's scr\'iccs may be classified 
^c^ording to function, i.c., giving information, making interpreb- 
‘‘ons. providing therapy, etc. It is important that the reliability of the 
study be protected through omission of such activities as chcc 'ing 
loiiline attendance, discipline, clerical wort, and otlicr noncminscl- 
'"5 functions. Tliis tcclmiqiic should be concerned svith essential me 
counseling scrs’icc by pupils rather than w'th the time spent by 
^unsj]pjj noncounscling actintics. . 

An indication of pupil appraisal of the counseling scrMCC was ob- 
in one school irr quite a different way. Tire office schedule of 
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the mam corridor. Pupils w p 

r “xr 

nnsted Incidentally, counselors reported that pupils who sought con 
im^ces hythrmc'jhod generally brought more significant problems 

to them than had those who formerly had seen the counselor y p 

^“^^rattmpfaTappraisal of the counseling service brought about a 

change in scheduling pupil conferences 

many pupils who desired conferences were unable to get their 

on the scLdules, a refenal method was worked ouh Pupils were ask J 

to discuss first with teachers the problems with which they fe t 

for counseling. Many received the help needed from teachers. Others 

were referred to counselors for further assistance. As a result ot t 

referral plan, teachers requested that in.service training be providea 

for the staff so that they might develop greater competency m coun- 

seling with pupils. 


Pupil Use of Information Services 
The librarian and the counselor are key persons in appraising the 
extent of pupil use of information relating to educational and occupa 
tional opportunities and requirements, and other materials which pro 
vide essential facts concerning areas in which pupils need e p. 
Frequency of pupil perusal of printed materials may indicate whet ei 
staff members are regularly referring them to sources of needed m 
formation. It may also reveal a need for orientation in the use o 
library materials. 

One method of determining the extent to which pupils use m or 
mational sources was employed by one counselor who recorded t e 
name of each pupil referred to specific library materials over a five- ay 
period. Several pupils assisted with the project, designed to determine 
the percentage of pupils who used information suggested by the coun 
selor, by recording the names of pupils who used materials from t e 
"Information Corner” during the experimental period. Of twenty-one 
who were refened to the materials, thirteen examined those recom 
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mended. The length of time spent ranged from eight to ninety-eight 
minutes, with an average of thirty-one. The counselor interviewed the 
eight pupils who did not seek the sources of information suggested. 
Three reported they had misplaced the references given them by the 
counselor; two did not know how to usft the information files; and 
three reported they planned to examine the suggested sources later. 

A similar study involving all pupils using information materials in 
the school over a given period would indicate the extent of pupil use 
of these materials. In many schools pupils are not assisted through 
proper orientation or other means to develop skill in discriminating 
between significant and unimportant facts relating to areas in which 
they need additional information before making choices, plans, and 

interpretations. 

Evidence that pupils use adequately the information sources avail- 
able may suggest that teachers and counselors realize their value and 
regularly refer pupils to them. On the other hand, failure of pupils to 
use them should prompt efforts to develop methods of systematically 
acquainting pupils with them. It may be found that available mate- 
rials need to be arranged more attractively, that the filing system for 
unbound materials and pamphlets is inadequate, or that printed ma- 
terials are inappropriate for the age levels of pupils. It is quite prob- 
able that a dearth of suitable current materials may be a factor in the 
failure of pupils to use them. In any event, the school needs to know 
'vhether pupils are making adequate use of the sources of information 
which the school has collected. If they are not, their reasons should 
be discovered with a view to correcting the deficiencies of the infor- 
uiation service. 

Eupil Use of Job Placement Services 

"^ough not every school needs an organized job placement service, 

^11 schools have placement responsibilities in direct proportion to the 
needs of pupils for the service. One simple way of appraising tliis sctv- 
is to determine the percentage of pupils employed on part-time 
lubs and former pupils on full-time jobs who have obtained them 
"■'fb the assistance of the schoors job placement service. Another 
'ncasure of the efficacy of the placement scr\'icc is the percentage of 
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nuDik placed who have made satisfactory job adjustments. Frequent 
[oh ianges, dismissals, and job dissatisfactions are often '"drcatrons 
of faulty job placements. The opinions of employers concerning the 
job success of pupils placed and reasons for job success or failure 

helpful in evaluating the placement service. ^u^pment 

In attempting to determine the extent to which the placement 
service has aided pupils to find and hold jobs, provision should be 
made for locating placement services in the community and discover- 
ing the part each plays in the placement function. It may be foun 
that the school’s appropriate function is that of utilizing and assisting 
with the coordination of placement services in the community rather 
than attempting to provide parallel services. The important consi - 
eration is that the school accept responsibility for making certain tha 
present and former pupils have access to such job placement services 
as they need, and that those services be of such quality as to serve the 
best interests of youth. 


Desirable Changes in Pupil Behavior 

Observable changes in pupil behavior of a desirable nature offer an 
indication of the effectiveness of the guidance program. Though gui 
ance services may not be the sole influence in the modification of cer 
tain behavior of pupils which is considered to be desirable, any part 
which they may have played in the process is worthy of note. Some o 
the changes which may point with credit to the guidance program are. 

1. Fewer drop-outs. 

2 . Improved school attendance. 

3. Increased participation of pupils in developmental school activ- 
ities. 

4. Fe\ver subject failures. 

5. Fewer changes in school programs of pupils who have had the 
assistance of counselors in planning their programs. 

6. Fewer occupational changes on the part of pupils who obtaine 
jobs through the school’s placement service. 

7. Occupational and educational planning of pupils more consist 
ent with individual interests and aptitudes and more in line wit 
available job opportunities. 
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S. Improved individual adjustments to school and home as re- 
ported by teachers, counselors, and parents. 

g. Increased use of guidance services by former pupils and adults 
in the community. 

In considering these indicators of effectiveness, individuals and 
groups should be studied. The counselor’s records should provide 
some helpful information in this connection. Case studies of individ- 
uals which reveal development of more desirable behavior patterns 
after being served by the counselor offer evidence of the quality of 
guidance services. 'The staff should be constantly on the alert for ways 
and means of evaluating the guidance program in terms of pupil 
behavior. In a real sense, evaluation stems from an attitude, a desire 
to do more effectively those things which the school does in serving 
the needs of pupils and of the community. 

Pupils and Parents Evaluate Guidance Services 

The appraisal of the guidance program by pupils is influenced by 
the extent to which it serves them. The superficiality of opinions 
sometimes expressed by pupils concerning the guidance program 
emphasizes the need for devoting reasonable effort to the task of 
acquainting them with its purposes and services. If the counselor is 
regarded as an attendance clerk or as the principal s iron hand in a 
velvet glove,” the judgments of pupils may be less superficial than 
^ight be imagined. It is important that counselors carry out the func- 
tious for which they have a major responsibility. The appraisal of the 
counselor’s worth is likely to be influenced by the functions which he 
performs for pupils and staff members. Counselors who are obliged to 
devote their major energies to quasi-administrative and clerical re 
sponsibilities can usually expect that pupil appraisal of all guidance 
services will be influenced by their failure to carry out their functions 

es counselors. 

On the other hand, the individual who finds counseling of value 
‘0 Wm is almost certain to affect the judgment of other pupils. 
Parents, and teachers in their appraisal of the guidance program. A 
ynlid criterion for estimating the worth of a particular guidance sew 
ice to pupils is the demonstrated approval of those who a\e use 
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The pupil who tells the counselor that he came for aid at the sugges- 
tion of a friend whom the counselor had helped delivers a significan 
message of evaluation. Likewise, parents who praise the counselor for 
some valuable assistance given their youngsters, or those who voice 
a iust criticism of the counselor’s services are making an appraisal. 
Though these verbal judgments are difficult to treat statistically, 
they are nonetheless indicators of strengths and weaknesses of the 
guidance program. 


Evaluation ThrougK Exit Interviews 

The urgent need for identifying potential drop-outs has already 
been mentioned. Though not all drop-outs may be prevented, exit 
interviews may result in better postscbool adjustments for some 
school-leavers. Moreover, counselors may find the opinions of pupils 
who are planning to leave school helpful in evaluating the guidance 
program. In some instances, the pupil’s reasons for leaving school 
may point directly to weaknesses in the program. In others, the pupil 
may point out limitations of the curriculum as bearing upon his de- 
cision to leave school. The counselor’s responsibility for gathering 
evaluative evidence concerning the total school program suggests 
need for exit interviews as a schematic function of the counseling 
service. Follow-up studies of former pupils frequently reveal that 
many drop-outs result from failure of the school to meet the educa- 
tional, occupational, and developmental needs of pupils. This evi- 
dence of deficiencies in the school program may usually be obtained 
at the time the pupil leaves school rather than after he has with- 
drawn. Moreover, some drop-outs may be prevented by aiding pupils 
to adjust to the school through schedule changes, assisting them to 
obtain part-time jobs, or through some other relatively simple adjust- 
ment. Experience has shown that more pupils are dissuaded from 
leaving school than are persuaded to return after dropping out. 


Community Appraisal as Evaluation 

Cooperation of community agencies may usually be accepted as an 
indication of the effectiveness of the guidance program. Many of the 
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services needed by pupils are not provided by most schools. The coop- 
eration of such agencies as psychological and psychiatric clinics, 
health services, and family welfare agencies not only implies accept- 
ance of the purposes of the guidance program, but also indicates that 
professional workers in those agencies accept the school's guidance 
personnel as competent to interpret and use the specialized services 
offered. Community agencies are often reluctant to release confi- 
dential information, such as psychological test results and medical 
histories, to persons not sophisticated in their interpretation and use. 
Thus the exchange of confidential information between counselors 
snd community agency personnel suggests confidence of such workers 
in the integrity and professional competence of counselors and the 
services they offer. 

Employers who regularly seek workers through the school's place- 
ment office give evidence of their approval of this aspect of the guid- 
ance program. Referral of employees to the school for testing, 
counseling, and other guidance services suggests confidence. These 
instances of community use of and cooperation with guidance per- 
sonnel in the school are ample evidence of recognition and accept- 
ance. 

Acquests for Guidance Services from Community Organizations 
Excellent evidence of positive community appraisal of the guidance 
Program and its personnel comes through requests for professional 
Services from community organizations. Competent counselors are 
frequently requested to perform such services outside of the school. 

is not unusual for business and industrial establishments to seek 
the services of counselors as consultants, with particular reference to 
ffie planning and evaluation of personnel plans and procedures, 
pommunity youth-serving agencies may seek assistance in establish 
mg and operating counseling, placement, testing, and other guidance 
services. The school should recognize that these requests from com 
munity sources for professional services are an expression of con 
^ncc. They should be taken into account in arriving at judgmen s 
concerning the effectiveness of guidance services. 
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Administrative Appraisal of the Guidance Program 

It is axiomatic that the guidance program cannot succeed m the 
absence of support and participation on the part of the 
tion Once the process of developing the guidance program has been 
initiated, administrators are liMy to add their support m proportion 
to its effectiveness. The extent to which the principal provides ade- 
quate physical facilities, materials, supplies, and necessary staff time is 
usually a fair indication of the tenor of his appraisal of the prograin. 
Efforts on the part of the superintendent and principal continuously 
to impiove and expand guidance services and to encourage wider start 
participation and improved coordination are an indication 0 avor 
able appraisal. 

The promotion of in-service training of staff members by the prin- 
cipal is evidence that he recognizes the need for certain conipetencies 
in guidance workers. The assignment of definite responsibility or 
leadership indicates recognition of the value of planning and coordi- 
nating the services offered. Once the program is well under 
expressions of appraisal on the part of administrators are likely to be 
negative as well as positive. The latter will usually indicate satisfac- 
tion with the achievements of the program, while the former wil 
usually be expressed through attempts to improve the effectiveness of 
its services. 


Staff Appraisal Through Participation 

One indication of the value of guidance services is the expression 
of favorable attitudes on the part of staff members, especially if they 
were previously critical or skeptical. An excellent indication of posi- 
tive appraisal occurs when staff members cite specific instances of 
pupil adjustments resulting from counseling, placement, or other 
guidance services. 

Another indication of significance in the appraisal of the guidance 
program is increasing use of and participation in the services of the 
program by teachers. Greater use of personal information about 
pupils in planning instruction, contribution of anecdotal and other 
information to pupil’s inventories, referral of pupils to counselors and 
other staff members, constructive criticism of the program, and par- 
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ticipation in the planning and operation of its services all point to 
favorable teacher attitudes. 

The extent to which teachers voluntarily participate in in-service 
training activities related to the guidance program provides a basis for 
evaluative judgments. Less tangible, but of no less significance, is the 
spirit with which teachers enter into the activities designed to im- 
prove and expand guidance services. 


SOME METHODS OF EVALUATION 
Some indications which point to acceptance of guidance services as 
an essential aspect of the educational program have been suggested. 
Some of the methods designed to gather appraisal data will be pre 
sented here. Though several of them involve the use of techniques 
and instruments which are essentially quantitative in character, all 
provide information which has qualitative implications. It should be 
remembered that evaluative methods which provide data having both 
qualitative and quantitative characteristics serve a double purpose. 
However; the former characteristic is of more value in discovering t e 
strengths and weaknesses of the guidance program. 


Pupil Problem Checklists 

Administration of checklists which provide pupils with an oppor- 
tunity to indicate areas in which they have problems will sugg^t 
emphases which should be considered in planning or improving gui - 
ance services. Conversely, the relative absence of problems in certain 
3reas may su gg est pupil needs which are being met. Tabu atio 
interpretation of the results of such checklists will serve to give ircc 
tion in assisting pupils to meet educational, vocational, and persona 

problems. , 

One such survey which used a pupil problein type o c lec ms 
vealed that ga per cent of 500 high-school pupils stu ic 
dusire for information concerning occupational °PP°'“’" . 

'vliich they were interested, as well as more 
their personal aptitudes and interests which had sipi 
pational placement and adjustment. It is interesting 0 
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the school included in the survey only 6i per cent of pupils m the few 
schools having planned guidance programs indicated a need for intor- 
mation about personal attributes and their relation to occupational 
life. While even this percentage is too great, it is considerably below 
the figure of 92 per cent for all the schools surveyed. Certainly, for 
most of these schools the study pointed to a need for more effective 
information and counseling services. Other responses to the checklist 
indicated a need for such services as aid in selecting appropriate sub- 
jects and cocurricular activities, solving personal problems, and 
getting along with others. Information of this kind is helpful in 
evaluating and planning ways of improving guidance services needed 
by pupils. 

Appraisal Through Questionnaires 

Questionnaires may often be helpful in obtaining suggestions from 
pupils, parents, teachers, and community agencies and organizations 
concerning the addition, improvement, or modification of specific 
guidance services. If this method is employed, the questions should be 
carefully selected and stated. Sufficient explanation should accom- 
pany each question to assure that respondents will understand the 
services to which reference is made. Usually separate questionnaires 
will need to be devised for each different group surveyed, since pupils 
and teachers will appraise guidance services from a different point of 
view than will employers or community agencies. 

Pupils and teachers are in an especially favorable position to ap- 
praise certain guidance services. Since the guidance program should 
provide services for teachers, they should have an opportunity to eval- 
uate the extent to which those services are of value to them. Likewise, 
pupils should be asked to evaluate the services which are designed to 
assist them in making choices, plans, interpretations, and adjustments. 

Appraisal Through Pupil Interviews 
Though counselors usually do not have time for interviewing pupils 
for the sole purpose of obtaining suggestions for making guidance 
services more effective, many such su^estions will be noted by coun- 
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selors in the course of counseling interviews. Counselees often express 
approval or disapproval of certain aspects of the school program. 
These suggestions or criticisms become significant when expressed by 
a number of pupils. The person-to-person relationship of the coun- 
selor with pupils places him in a strategic position to gather pupil 
suggestions for improving the guidance program. Since the value of 
pupil appraisal of guidance services depends upon an understanding 
of the purposes and functions of those services, the counselor should 
continuously interpret the program to pupils with whom he has indi- 
vidual or group contacts. 

Evaluation Through Follow-Up Studies 
One of the major values of follow-up studies as a method of ap- 
praisal lies in their suitability for gathering data concerning the total 
school program. Since guidance services are inseparably bound up 
with the instructional, cocurricular, and other aspects of the school 
program, it is difficult to evaluate them apart from the setting in 
which they occur as one element among a number of other related 
ones. The areas most frequently studied through interpretation of 
data gathered by the follow-up process are: 

The curriculum: The information provided by former pupils 
concerning the value of their school experiences enables the school to 
plan more effectively for pupils still in school. If curriculum evalua- 
tion by former pupils is to be fully effective, it must go beyond ap- 
praisal of the general objectives of the school program and provide 
teachers with information concerning specific needs of pupils. Too 
often follow-up questionnaires attempt to elicit information about 
the curriculum under course titles. If the curriculum is to be pro I 
appraised, former pupils must be given an opportunity to sug- 
gest the experiences and skills wliicli the schools should provide for 
pupils who arc to assume the responsibilities of adult citizens, i n 
‘"ustration of this point occurred in a recent follow-np study which 
asked former pupils to evaluate the school s offerings in Kng is i- 
'•est majoritj- of former pupils suggested a need for more skill m the 
"se of written and spoken English. Obviously this specific suggestion 
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save much more direction to the planning of the English classes than 
would a question which permitted respondents to react one way or 
another to instraction in literature. 

2. Guidance services: Former pupils are in the posiHon of “^‘"8 
had experience in jobs or other educational situations m which their 
plans made while in school have been tested. Those experiences 
qualify many of them to evaluate the assistance they had while in 
school in planning for further education or a job. Likewise, many will 
be prepared to offer mature judgment of other aspects of the guidance 
program. This method of evaluation offers a real opportunity for plan- 
ning guidance services on the basis of their worth to former pupils 
who have had experiences for which pupils in school are preparing. 

Evaluation Through Checklists 

The checklist method o£ evaluation has been widely used in ap- • 
praising guidance services. The chief limitation of any evaluative 
method which concerns itself with the external aspects of the guid- 
ance program is its failure to extract the qualitative values of the 
services involved. 

One of the more exhaustive checklists for appraising guidance serv- 
ices, Criferiu for Evaludtmg Guidance Programs in Secondary 
Schools' is now being used experimentally in several sections of the 
country. This instrument was developed by a committee of state 
supervisors of guidance services and counselor trainers. Some of its 
features are designed to offset the inherent limitations of evaluative 
checklists. 

The Evaludfivc Criteria provides a graduated appraisal scale for 
each checklist item, the scale covering five gradations from very in- 
ferior to very superior. Each area covered consists of two parts: a 
checklist, and a group of items designed to draw out the qualitative 
aspects of the service or activity concerned. This instrument includes 
evaluative items under seven major headings: (i) administrative 
bases for guidance services; (2) guidance staff; (3) guidance services, 

» Benson, Arthur L. (ed.), Criteria /or Evaluating Guidance Programs in Sec- 
ondary Schools, Form B, Washington, D. C.; U. S. Office of Education, Division 
of Occupational Information and Guidance Services. Misc. 3317. 1949- Accom- 
panied by a manual. How to Use the Criteria, Misc. 3317A. 
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(4) services complementary to the guidance program; (5) guidance 
services as an influence on total school development; (6) outstanding 
characteristics' of the guidance program; and (7) general evaluation 
of the guidance program. 

The attention given to detail in planning the checklist is illustrated 
by the items provided for evaluating leadership in the guidance pro- 
gram. In this section specific questions are raised concerning the train- 
ing and experience of the guidance leader. The short section devoted 
to qualitative appraisal of the program leader’s qualifications raises 
these two significant questions: (1) How adequate are the preparation 
and experience of this person? (2) How satisfactory are the personal 
qualifications of this person? Certainly this instmment will cause the 
principal to consider carefully the leadership which he has provided 
for the staff in the guidance program. Other sections of the instm- 
^ent are equally specific and will serve to provide the school with 
both qualitative and quantitative bases for appraising guidance serv- 
ices and guidance personnel. 


Evaluation Through “Pilot” Programs 
One of the difficulties inherent in evaluating guidance programs 
has been the diversity of opinion concerning the identity of the se^ 
ices involved. Evaluation techniques are more easily applied to activ- 
ities which may be sufficiently isolated to be easily identified wit 
respect to nature, functions, and objectives. Since guidance actiwtia 
are closely integrated with the total school program, it is often dito- 
cult to ascribe to them many of the benefits which accrue to pupi 
and teachers for which they are largely responsible. 

‘Pilot” guidance programs have been established y sta e sup 
'hors of guidance services in a number of states for purposes o 
ation. Some of these programs arc being used to ■ 

'■arious ways of improving specific guidance scr\'iccs. ics 
^cnts include studies of methods and techniques 0 ga ten 
and using pupil data; methods of collecting an orcan- 

bnnal, educational, and otlicr infomiation n^c > p P ' ^ 

J^ational plans for guidance programs; and other 

more effective \s’ays of providing guidance sct\i 
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than sixty of these experimental programs are operating in a dozen 
states, it is not too much to hope that several aspects of the guidance 
program will undergo changes for the better, 

Tlic Future of Evaluation 

Tlic trend toward qualitative evaluation of guidance services is a 
hopeful one. A recent summary of the literature dealing with the 
evaluation of guidance services will be helpful in examining attempts 
already made to measure the effectiveness of those services. This 
review of the literature, Evaluating Guidance Procedures, was made 
by Dr. Clifford P. Froehlich, specialist for Training Guidance Person- 
nel, Occupational Information and Guidance Service, U. S. Office of 
Education. Dr. Froehlich says of the 175 methods of evaluation in- 
cluded in his study: 

Seven different methods of evaluating guidance procedures have been 
revealed by the survey of published studies. On the basis of this review, it 
is impossible to identify one as the best method. There is, therefore, a 
need for research to discover the relative efficacy of methods. 

Variations in the findings of evaluative studies suggest the necessity of 
evaluating counseling done under a wide variety of conditions. It is im- 
portant, therefore, that further research be directed toward the discovery 
of cNuluativc methods which meet acceptable standards, but which are not 
beyond the reach of the practicing counselor. 

In the future, evaluative studies should obtain information of such 
scope and validity that existing counseling can with assurance be con- 
tinued or modified in light of the findings. To accomplish this, an ade- 
quate criterion must be found. The lack of suitable criteria has been the 
greatest single difficult)’ to date. Obtaining comparative data on criteria 
which have been used or proposed on evaluative methods appears to be 
the logical first step.* 
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CHAPTER 12 


GUIDANCE SERVICES TOMORROW 


ONE NEED NOT loolc far to discover evidence upon 
which to draw some conclusions concerning the scope of guidance 
services in the reasonably near future. In addition to certain trends in 
the immediate field of guidance, others are markedly present in 
closely related areas of education which suggest an increasingly im- 
portant role for guidance services. Moreover, the trend toward greater 
numbers of specialized guidance workers is unmistakably clear. Fortu- 
nately, too, many more teachers are developing competencies as guid- 
ance Workers, a fact which points to greater staff participation in 
providing for pupils a wider range of guidance services. 

Growth at the State Level 

Though state departments of education have provided consultation 
services for local schools in the field of guidance for a number of 
years, the establishment of state guidance oflBces is a relatively recent 
occurrence. This development has served to augment consultation 
services with professional leadership at the state level. 

^ a result of the establishment of the Occupational Information 
and Guidance Service in the U. S. Office of Education, the states 
have set up rather specific professional standards for guidance super- 
'^Isors. This trend has led to the employment of many trained and 
^pcrienced men and women as state guidance officers. 

'The recent growth in state leadership becomes evident when one 
famines the number of supervisors now employed in the se\^l 
^tates and the years in which guidance offices were established. Tlie 
ureau of Guidance was established in the New York State ’ uca 
lion Department in 1029 and not until i 93 ^» when Kansas an ar) 
followed, did any other state create an office devoted exclusive y 
® the promotion and development of local guidance programs. 
InauguraKon of the Occupational Infonnation and Guidance berv- 
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ice in the Office of Education, 1938, stimulated rapid growth of state 
guidance offices in the decade following. The action of the Commis- 
sioner of Education which created the Occupational Information and 
Guidance Service also made Federal funds available to the states and 
territories for the support of guidance offices. Consequently, super- 
visors were added in two states in 1939, three in 1940, two in i94i> 
seven in 1942, and in at least twenty-three other states by 1947* 
Though not all have supervisors at this writing, at least forty-four 
states, the District of Columbia and the territories of Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico, and the Virgin Islands, have created the office of guidance 
supcr\-isor since 1928, with all except six having been established dur- 
ing or since 1940.' 

The Broadening Concept of State Responsibility 

Since Federal vocational education funds are being employed to 
aid in supporting guidance offices in at least forty-one states, it might 
be expected that state supervisors of guidance services would confine 
their interests and services to pupils in yocational schools and classes. 
Fortunately, this is not the case. In a recent survey of the thirty-two 
state supervisors on the job at that time, twenty-nine reported that 
local counselors eligible for reimbursement of salaries through use of 
Federal funds were expected to serve all pupils in the school rather 
than only those in vocational schools or classes.® 

Another indication of the trend away from emphasis upon voca- 
tional pupils and vocational aspects of guidance services is the move- 
ment away from state supervisors' titles which suggest this emphasis. 
Since the Federal office was designated as the Occupational Informa- 
tion and Guidance Service, the stales tended to assign the title of 
State Supen’isor of Occupational Information and Guidance to their 
newly acquired guidance officers. The Office of Education reports 

* Smith, Glenn E., “A Study of the Status of State Guidance Programs,” Guid- 
Division. Michigan Department of Public Instruction, 1947. 

1 houch mmt of these states were not using vocational funds to reimburse the 
Q. * counselors, thej- are pennitted to do so at the discretion of the 

'or Vocational Education. The sun-cy indicates an expression of 
attitude concerning the broad responsibilities of counselors rather than slating 
actual practice. 
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that seventeen states have now adopted the title of Supervisor of 
Guidance Services or other similar title which suggests recognition of 
a responsibility for promoting guidance services for all pupils in both 
elementary and secondary schools. Other states are contemplating 
changes in title to one which more adequately describes the nature 
and scope of the supervisor’s functions. 


Expansion of Counselor Training Opportunities 

The availability of Federal vocational funds for the promotion of 
counselor training programs in publicly supported colleges and uni- 
versities has already contributed to the expansion of such programs. 
The George-Barden Act, as previously mentioned, made Federal vo- 
cational funds available for the first time in 1946 for the reimburse- 
ment of the salaries of counselor trainers. State supervisors report 
significant growth in the number of reimbursed and nonreimbursed 
counselor trainers within the past two years. Thirty-five supervisors 
^ported a total of 147 counselor-trainers in as many states in 1947-48, 
3 nd these supervisors estimated that a number of institutions of 
higher learning in their respective states would seek to employ addi- 
tional counselor trainers prior to the opening of the 1948-49 school 
year. 

Eroehlich and Spivef reported a total of 1,010 colleges, universi- 
ties, and teachers’ colleges offering one or more guidance courses dur- 
mg the ig48-iq4g school year in twelve functional areas. This study 
indicates considerable interest on the part of teacher education insti 
tutions in the preparation of guidance workers, particularly for sec 

°ndary schools. 


^unselor’s Duties Becoming Stabilized 
One of the weaknesses of guidance programs has been lack of a^ce 
^cntwith respect to the place and function of counselors and tone ic 
the total program of education. Smith’s'* study revealed t lat s a 
^npervisors of guidance services are in general agreement concern 

CliEFord P., and Helen E. Spivc}-, Guidance Workers' PreparaUon. 

of Education, July, 1949. P- 45 - „ Pmcrums Guidance 

‘Smith, Glenn E., A Study of tlichatus of State Guidance P^oSrams, ^ 
mccs Dinsion, Michigan Department of Public Instruction, *947- 
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the duties of counselors and teachers in the guidance program. The 
following table shows the general pattern of duties recommended for 
counselors in thirty-eight states: 


Counselor Function 

Yes 

No 

Assists with preparation of the individual inventory 
Provides occupational, educational, and other in- 

38 

0 

formation 

38 

0 

Counseling 

Assists with follow-up and community occupational 

38 

0 

surveys 

38 

0 

Provides placement services 

37 

1 

Provides program leadership 

38 

0 

Promotes in-service training for staff members 

36 

2 

Makes case studies — leads case conferences 

Is school’s referral agent — maintains contacts with 

36 

2 

necessary community agencies 

38 

0 

Assists with research activities in his field 

38 

0 


The place of the teacher and other staff members was agreed upon 
by all supervisors. A major function of the counselor was recognized 
as that of leadership, with other staff members contributing to the 
guidance program in accordance with individual- interests and abil- 
ities. The counselor usually has had more training as a guidance 
worker than have other staff members, and is held responsible by the 
principal for giving direction to the program by assisting other staff 
members to contribute to its services. 

In this connection, Matthewson proposes the need for: 

. . . formulation of a professional statement describing the program of 
guidance which should be initiated and developed in this country through- 
out our whole educational system at every level — in other words, a 
program which would represent a recommended policy for American edu- 
cation in the field of guidance.® 

Tire trend toward wider agreement concerning the duties and 
training of counselors represents an essential base upon which such 

» Malthins-son, Robert H., Guidance Policy and Practice. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1949. P. 266. 
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a statement might rest. To be sure, any such formulation must of 
necessity be sufficiently flexible to permit adaptation to all schools. 


Trend Toward Uniformity in Counselor Preparation 


Before agreement could be reached with respect to the compe- 
tencies needed by counselors, it was essential that their duties be 
better understood. The study cited above, which revealed that state 
supervisors were generally agreed with respect to the functions of 
counselors, confirmed similar information already gathered by the 
Occupational Information and Guidance Service of the Office of 
Education. As early as 1945, this service bad sponsored regional con- 
ferences in Raleigh, North Carolina, and Chicago, Illinois, to con- 
sider the training needs of counselors in secondary schools. Prior to 
this meeting counselor preparation had been on the agenda of six 
national conferences of state supervisors, though the problem was not 
given extensive consideration. 

The Office of Education had given further impetus to counselor 
training by appointing Dr. Clifford P. Froehlich, formerly State 
Supervisor in North Dakota, as specialist in the Occupational Infor- 
mation and Guidance Service with full-time responsibility assigned in 


the area of training guidance personnel. 

In the spring of 1948 the Occupational Information and Guidance 
Service, in cooperation with the Division of Higher Education of the 
Office of Education, called a conference of state supervisors and coun 
selor trainers to discuss plans for counselor preparation. The group 
ffientified eight major subtopics and organized a skeleton coinmittee 
fmm among its members to study each. These committees then re- 
quited others to participate in the work. Each committee prcpareu 
u report and presented it for consideration at the Eight a 1 
Conference of State Supervisors and Counselor Trainers he 1 
^Vashington, D. C., in September, 1948- The conference furthe re- 
fined the reports, and Dr. Froehlich accepted responsibility for 
e series under the general direction of Harry A. J^cr, 1 . 

Occupational Information and Guidance Service. Tl'“e coni 
^^orts have since been published under the fol . Course- 

S'uudards, and Qualifiltions for Counselors; The Bas,c Course, 
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Counselor Competencies in Occupational Information; CounseZor 
Competencies in Analysis of the Individual; Counselor Competencies 
in Counseling Techniques; Supervised Practice in Guidance Services; 
In-Service Preparation; and Administrative Relationships of the 
Guidance Program. The trend toward a common core of training for 
counselors was further emphasized in December, 1948, when repre- 
sentatives of eight national organizations met in Washington, D. C., 
to consider the common elements in counselor training. Among the 
areas of training agreed upon by this group were seven which were 
identical with those proposed by the Eighth National Conference of 
State Supervisors and Counselor TraineK. The latter report omitted 
in-serv'ice preparation as an area in which counselors should develop 
specific competencies.® 

Tlie extent to which colleges and universities offering training in 
indicated by a recent study carried out by Froehlich and SpiveyJ Of 
the field of guidance subscribe to these major areas of preparation is 
1,010 colleges, universities, and teachers’ colleges, 515 offer a basic 
course in the field of guidance; 548 in analysis of the individual; 100 
in occupational information; 1^ in counseling techniques; 100 in 
supervised practice in guidance services; and seventy-eight in adminis- 
trative relationships of the guidance program, this latter course 
usually being designated as organization and administration of guid- 
ance serx'ices. Wliile the percentage of institutions offering compre- 
hensive preparation for counselors is still small, the fact that at least 
one institution in most states is moving in the direction of compre- 
hensive and some\vhat uniform training programs is exceedingly 
hopeful. Tliough only about eighty-five institutions now offer the 
master s degree in the field of guidance, and approximately forty offer 
the doctor s degree, these figures arc more impressive than weight of 
numbers might make them appear. L,css than a decade ago, the num- 
ber was much smaller. 

^llcgc Pcnonncl Association; American Psj’chological Associat^n, 
DiMsion of Guidance and Counseling; National Rehabilitation Association; Na- 
tional N'ocational Guidance Association, U. S, Office of Education; National Asso- 
culion of Guidance Supenisors; U. S. Emploj-ment Senice; and Veterans’ Ad- 
tiunntntion. 

JDochlich. aiflord P. and Helen E. Spivc}-, Guidance Workers Preparation. 

adungion, D. C.t U. S. Office of Education, July, 1949- 
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The significance of the trend toward greater uniformity in coun- 
selor preparation stems from the implication that agreement is emerg- 
ing with respect to the competencies which counselors need to 
perform a group of specified professional duties. Also clear is the im- 
plication that the functions of counselors in a total program of educa- 
tion are coming to be more universally recognized. The fortunate 
combination of assigned duties and concomitant competencies in 
the counselor is certain to improve the effectiveness of guidance 
services. 


Trends in Counselor Certification 

That effective counseling and its related functions require certain 
identifiable competencies on tbe part of counselors is not a new con- 
cept. Frank Parsons recognized this fact more than four decades ago, 
and accordingly established a program of training for prospective 
counselors. As the program for the preparation of counselors became 
Wore specialized and prolonged, it was inevitable that certificating 
counselors as specialists should follow. The slowness which character- 
ized early growth in the certification of counselors stemmed largely 
from lack of agreement concerning appropriate areas of training an 
standards for granting certificates. Widespread agreement with re 
spect to these two important considerations has now paved the way 
for certification with the result that tbe practice is rapidly growng. 

Certification of counselors became mandatory in the State o ew 
^ork in igay, and by 1041 practicing counselors were require 'P 
Mrtificates in Connecticut, Delaware, and Pennsylvania. In addition 
fo these states, Georgia offered an optional certificate to qua 1 
counselors.® The certification trend moved slowly during the riex s - 
^01! years. The establishment of the Occupational Information a 
Cuidance Service in the Office of Education, the appom "Pp 
state supervisors of guidance services, and the passage o le 
Barden Act were all factors in a new impetus toward counse 
S«;ion which appeared in the middle r 94 °=- " he 

Beginning to use George-Barden and state funds to rei 

Baney, Richard J., “Stale CertiKcalion of School Counsdots, Occu/xihont. 
‘^“'■ember, .940. p.',;. 
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salaries o£ local supervisors and counselors, who were required to meet 
qualifications and standards established by the states. 

In a study o£ counselor certification in late 1947, seventeen states 
reported such plans in operation, and fourteen others reported that 
certification plans were in process of preparation.® A follow-up of this 
study was made in April, 1949, and three additional states reported 
certification plans then in operation, making a total of seventeen pro- 
viding certificates for qualified counselors.^® 

Number of Employed Counselors Increasing 
Tlie steady increase in the number of counselors in local schools 
during a recent six-year period points to a trend toward greater use of 
counselors in secondary schools. The results of two .studies in this 
connection clearly show this trend: 



1943" 

1947” 

1949“ 

Number full-time counselors in state 

nil 

1948 

2319 

Number half-time counselors in slate 
Number full-time local guidance su- 

157? 

3614 

4239 

pervisors in state 

159 

3^7 

404 


NVliile these data are essentially estimates, the nature of the state 
supervisor’s functions in relation to the schools places him in a posi- 
tion to provide reasonably accurate data concerning local guidance 
programs. 

Tlie data used reveal constant growth in two important particulars, 
an increasing number of counselors and of local guidance supervisors. 
Tlic number of guidance workers in these two categories has more 
than doubled since 1943, with the largest increase occuning in per- 
sonnel to provide local guidance supervision. If this fact may be 

* E., A Stud)' of the Status of State Guidance Programs, Guid- 

ance Ser\ices Division, Michigan Depaitment of Public Instruction, 1947* 

Arkansas, Connecticut, Delav^'aie, Florida, Georgia, Indiana, Maine, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, Mississippi, Missouri, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, 
Ohio, PennsjU-ania, Utah, Vermont, West Virginia, and Wisconsin. 

** Tlie writer obtained these data in 104? by personal letter to state super- 
nsors, Uiirty-five states reporting. 

** T’able I, thirty-two states reporting. 

Estimates of stale supersisors made in late 1947- 
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regarded as implying that increasing attention is being given to co- 
ordinated guidance services throughout school systems, a desirable 
trend is indicated. Since the number of full-time counselors has in- 
creased 59 per cent and halftime eounselors 58 per cent, it might be 
assumed that growth is occurring in both large and small high schools, 
since the former usually employ full-time, and the latter, part-time, 
counselors. In any event, growth in the amount of staff time being 
devoted to guidance services in secondary schools as a whole is evi- 
dent. Any increase in the number of trained counselors is especially 
significant as an indication of more competent leadership in guidance 
programs, and consequently more effective participation of teachers 
3 nd administrators in the provision of guidance services for pupils. 


Probable Future Effects of the George-Barden Act 

The availability of Federal funds through passage of the George- 
Barden Act in 1946 appears already to have added impetus to the 
guidance movement. In at least twenty-eight states the State Plan for 
Vocational Education*-* provides that George-Barden funds may be 
used to reimburse local schools for counseling and supervision of 
guidance services, for reimbursing publicly supported institutions for 
the training of counselors and state departments of education or 
supervisory and research personnel. These states had added such pro- 
'■isions to their plans within one year after passage of the George- 
Barden Act. During the first year after Congress passed the Act, ten 
states adopted the practice of reimbursing counselors and supervisors 
'u full or in part. During this same period, twelve states began rcim 
^Ursement of counselor training programs, and others ia\c cs 
thhed the practice since that time. . 

Tliough the total amount of Federal funds being use in ’ 
ur reimbursement of counseling and counselor training “ 

5 "*all compared with the total cost of all of these services, the p^c 
hue of reimbursement has served to promote increase us 


“nig tlicse funds which is in hamiony mth nw nw 
P**V15C of Ads for the promotion of vocitionsl education. 
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and local funds in these areas. The effects of the George-Barden Act 
on the extension of guidance services have been summarized by 
Harry A. Jager, Chief of the Occupational Information and Guidance 
Service, Office of Education, as follows: 

1. Tlie adoption by states, institutions, and localities of speciHc quahfica- 
tions for guidance workers. 

2. The definition of the duties which counselors should perform. 

3. Use of Federal and state funds for the partial support of counseling, re- 
search, and counselor training in three-fourths of the states. 

4. Increased emphasis on the in-service training aspects of counse or 
training. 

5. Rc-examination of the supply of counselors and the salaries necessary 
to secure them. 

6. Financial support in critical aspects of program developrnent. 

7. Increased administrative recognition and support of guidance services, 
without which no educational program can long function or prosper. 

It cannot be assumed that some of the beneficial effects of the 
George-Batden Act would not have derived in time from other influ- 
ences. However, progress would have been slower had not this stimu- 
lation occurred to hasten certain aspects of program development. 

Contributions of the Office of Education 
llic Occupational Information and Guidance Service has played 
an important role in the development of state and local guidance pro- 
grams since its inception in 1938. TTiis Service was directly respon- 
sible for bringing into sharp focus such basic elements of the guidance 
program as the individual inventory service, information services, 
placement and follow-up, and the need for certain administrative rela- 
tionship in the guidance program. Though counseling has long been 
accepted as a major function of the guidance worker, the Occupa- 
tional Information and Guidance Service staff, under the leadership 
of Han}' A. Jager, has emphasized the importance of special attention 
to counseling and its services to individuals. 

»• jager, Harry A.. ‘Tlic Geotge-Darden Act aj an Influence in the Further 
Do'cioprocnt of Guidance Work,” Occuputions, copyright May, 1947* ^ ?• 

S9. Quoted by penniirion of publhhers. 
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Prior to 1945, this Service sponsored six national conferences of 
state supervisors of guidance services which considered many of the 
problems affecting the further development of guidance services at 
state and local levels. Beginning with the Chicago and Raleigh con- 
ferences in 1945, the Occupational Information and Guidance Service 
has followed the policy of including counselor trainers in conferences 
planned for the purpose of considering problems relating to program 
development. A total of nine national conferences of state supervisors, 
several of which have been joint conferences with counselor trainers, 
have been sponsored by the Service since its inception in 1938. Many 
of the relatively recent evidences of growth, particularly in state pro- 
grams, are in reality an outgrowth of several years of intensive work 
on the part of state supervisors, counselor trainers, and the Occupa- 
tional Information and Guidance Service. 

"Phe establishment of this Service in the Office of Education served 
to emphasize on a national scale the importance of guidance services 
tn the total program of education. The stimulation provided by the 
national office through provision of consultation services to the states 
3 nd through leadership at the national level, has contributed mate* 
rially to the present status of guidance services in local schools. 

^*Snificance of Life Adjustment Education 

'Phe implications of Life Adjustment Education for the further 
de\'elopment of guidance services are of sufficient significance to \'ar 
^nt a review of the movement here. Though space will permit only a 
shetchy account of this national program, its origin, purpose, an 
^t^opc will be of interest to administrators, counselors, and teachers. 


origin 

On May 31 and June 1, 1945, a laigc group of cducalors met rn 
'Washington, D. C, at the invitation of the ° 

res’iesv a forthcoming publication of the O 0 ' 

'■"'d yocatioual Education in the Years Ahead. AUhe clo c oHhe 
^"farence. Dr. Charles A. Prosser, formerly Director of the Dun 
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woody Institute in Minneapolis, offered a resolution 

the Comissioner of Edueation eall a eonferenee or a series 

enees to consider ways by which the secondary schools might rnore 

effectively meet the needs of the “60 per cent” of pupils not served y 

the vocational or the college preparatory curricula. . 

Consequently, beginning in April, 1946, and terminating m 
vember, the Office of Education sponsored a series of hve regional 
conferences in New Yori, Chicago, Cheyenne, Sacramento, ana 
Birmingham to explore the Prosser Resolution and its implications 
for the soolled “60 per cent.” Following these conferences. 
Commissioner of Education appointed a National Commission on 
Life Adjustment Education composed of one representative rorn 
each of nine national educational organizations.’" Since its appoin 
ment in 1947, the Commission has sponsored three nationa 1 e 
Adjustment Education conferences, October, 1948, and October, 
1949, and October, 1950. 


PURPOSES 

The implications for guidance services in Life Adjustment Educa 
tion programs are indicated by this statement: 

— its purpose is to center attention upon the very large 
and girls whom the high schools have failed to serve adequately. ^ ^ . 

needs, interests, and abilities of the many have not been well serve 1 
apparent from the facts that; ( 1 ) more than fifty per cent of the you 
not enter the high school, (1) an appalling number (more than P 
cent) who do enter quit before graduation, and (3) many of t 
maining in school are left to engage in educational activities so unre a e 
to cvcr)’day needs of life that when they graduate they are not we a 
justed to life. Tliere has never been a time when more than seventy- r 
per cent of the persons fourteen through seventeen years of age were m 
high school. The resolution and any action which may result from it poin 
'•Amcrian Assodalion of School Administrators, American ® 

Junior Colleges, American Voational Association, National Ass(^ation g . 
School Supcr\-isors and Directors of Secondary Education, N^ional Vnra. 
of Secondary-School Principals, National Association of Stale Directors 
tional Education. National Catholic Welfare Conference, National cxmncii 
Chief Stale School Officers, and National Education Assoaation. 
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to an area of tlie secondary school services which are now inadequate and 
which must be improved and extended if the high school is to serve all 
American Youth.'' 


Tire statement above concerning the purpose of Life Adjustment 
Education emphasizes the necessity of developing adequate guidance 
services designed to aid in the identification of the needs, interests, 
and abilities of the pupils to whom reference is made. That these serv- 
ices are required by all pupils is suggested by the fact that Life Adjust- 
ment Education is now accepted as applying to all pupils rather than 
the "60 per cent*' referred to in Dr. Prosser’s original Resolution. 

T he prominent part which guidan ce services play in life ad|U^ - 
ment pr ograms has been emphasi zed in eacn of th e conferences de^ 
''oted to the movement. The entire program is predicated upon a 
knowledge of the needs, interests, and abilities of the individual 
pupil, and the provision of appropriate experiences and services to aid 
the pupil in the satisfaetion of personal needs, and the development 
uud utilization of his interests and abilities. 

The October, 1948, National Conference described the functions 
guidance services in Life Adjustment programs as: 

Counseling services designed to make possible separate planning 
ky each pupil, based upon an accurate knowledge of his own c ar 
ueteristics and the opportunities and requirements of society. 

Helping the teacher to individualize teaching. The life a ]us 
"'unt program requires that the teacher recognize the uniquenras 0 
^uh individual. This uniqueness determines what a pupil can learn, 
und to what level of attainment he may be held. This uniqueness c 
^'us the answer to personal, disciplinary, social, and other pro e 
guidance program is the instrument by which the eac 
Cams” the pupil in these terms. . , 

3- Helping the administrator and his staff in deve oping 
'jculum. By utilizing data provided through the ; j;. 

staff is in a position to develop a curriculum adapted to the 

Fo"E'*'a' Security Agency, Office of Edocation, Life 

■''“'“6. Superintendent of Documents. U. S. Oosem 
Washington 25, D. C. P. 46. 
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vidual needs of the pupil and of the community in full light of Life 

Adjustment Education objectives.** . 

If these purposes of life adjustment activities are to be aehievea, 
counselors, teachers, and administrators must work cooperatively in 
identifying the needs of individuals. Certainly gnidance services must 
play an important role in this task. 

Though it is impossible to predict the future of the life adjustment 
movement, it has aroused the interest of many educators since its in- 
ception. Dr. J. Dan Hull, Secretary to the Life Adjustment Education 
Commission, reported that as of January, 1949, nine states had forme 
State Commissions on Life Adjustment Education. In addition to 
these formally organized commissions, a number of other states are 
encouraging life adjustment activities in some systematic fashion. 

The significance of the life adjustment movement for the future 
development of guidance services stems from the emphasis which^ it 
places upon the individual and the obligation of the community 
school to adapt itself to his needs and interests. Tlie fact that Life 
Adjustment Education for youth has no sharp curricular focus is of 
little concern. The movement emphasizes the importance of the indi- 
vidual pupil, and the responsibility of the school for serving those 
needs and interests which will facilitate his adjustment to the many- 
sided environment in which he lives. 

Tlie Michigan Secondary School-Ckillege Agreement 

The relation of the Michigan Secondary School-College Agreement 
to the future growth of guidance services stems from two conditions, 
first, the nature of the agreement, and second, the widespread inter- 
est among other states in its objectives and provisions, or in similar 
plans of their own. The Agreement, per se, is of less significance for 
future dcs'clopments in the field of guidance than is the trend which 
it represents. 

Tlic Michigan Sccondarj’ School-College Agreement grew out of 
the Michigan Study of the Sccondar^’-School Curriculum which was 

** Fcdcnl Security At;encj’, Office of Education, “Work Confcrci^ on Li^ 
AdjuUment Education." Mimeographed report of the 19^8 National Conference. 
.\d 3 ptcd. 
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inaugurated in 1937. The attempts made by the staff of the study to 
encourage change in the traditional pattern "of secondary-school offer- 
ings in cooperating schools emphasized the extent to which college 
entrance requirements were cited as a reason for maintaining the 
status quo. Consequently, representatives of the study and of Michi- 
gan colleges reached an agreement whereby graduates of the fifty-five 
cooperating schools would be admitted to college “without reference 
to the pattern of subjects which they have pursued” upon recom- 
mendation by the school, the agreement to apply to graduates in the 
cooperating schools in the years 1940 through 1950. 

In 1946, the Michigan Secondary School-College Agreement was 
adopted by the Michigan College Association and the Michigan Sec- 
ondary-School Association. This plan is a permanent agreement 
which provides for a State College Agreement Committee to pass 
npon the applications of new schools seehing to enter into the Agree- 
'nent, and to determine whether participating schools are abiding by 
Ihe conditions agreed upon by both parties. Dr. Lee M. Thurston, 
Michigan State Superintendent of Public Instruction, who was largely 
'Sponsible for the development of the Agreement, summarized its 
®'igin, purposes, and significance as follows: 


Prior to 1947 the rule among Michigan colleges and ^ 

® require an applicant for admission to produce evidence a ^ 
m ject sequences had been satisfactorily pursued in the seron ary 
3 condition of unqualified admission. For many years, howevCT, mere 
ad been a growing dissatisfaction rvith the sequence m e, e J 
secondary-school faculties alike, and at least one effort had bee 
» it aside, with respect to the graduates of 55 Si’ a" 

p' Michigan Secondary Curriculum Study. I" '74 . .. 

^'’i'ege Association and the Michigan Secondary School |i,cd 

“pon a plan of action that would permit any of ‘’m 'ire- 

eondary schools in the state to he exempted from t ic “1 . d u 

condition of such a was 


IC condition of such a ^\’alvcr was to i* maintaininR 

—y school of the responsibility of nn of former 

^^^uatc procedures m ** nirriculum study, foIIow-up 

s and records."® 


icnooi ot me rcsponsioimy fln«,fnni 

.- 3 lc procedures in guidance,'^ curriculum stud), 
and records.=® 

tl'c atrlhors. " School ood SootSy, 

”'“nton, Lee M., "Tlie Miehigan College Agreement, 

1 >948. Pp. 386-87. 
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The major provisions of the Agreement are the following: 

1. All accredited high schools are eligible to enter into the Agree- 
ment. 

2. The colleges agree to disregard the pattern of subjects pursued 
in considering candidates for admission, provided they are recom- 
mended from among the more able members in the graduating class. 
The Agreement does not imply that students must be admitted to 
certain specialized college courses or curricula for which they cannot 
give evidence of adequate background preparation. 

3. Secondary schools are urged to make available to students such 
basic courses as provide necessary preparation for entering technical, 
industrial, or professional curricula. It is also recommended that col- 
leges provide accelerated programs of preparation for specialized col- 
lege curricula for those graduates who are unable to secure such 
preparatory training in high school. 

4. High schools entering into the Agreement are responsible for 
initiating and continuing the following four activities: 

a. Building and maintaining an adequate personnel file about 
each student, including test data of various kinds, anecdotal records, 
personality inventories, achievement samples, etc. The high-school 
staff is responsible for developing a summary of these personal data 
for submission to the college. 

b. Continuous curriculum study and evaluation of the purposes 
and program of the secondary school. 

c. Continuous follow-up of former pupils. 

, * continuous program of information and orientation 

roug out the high-school course regarding the nature and require- 
men s 0 certain occupations and specialized college courses. During 
e senior jear, to devote special emphasis to the occupation or col- 
lege of the pupil’s choice. 

5 - It is understood that high schools which cannot or will not make 
an ^ 0 sewe the above commitments will continue to require the 
major an minor sequences for tiiose pupils who wish to attend 


“The Michigan Secondary School-College Agreement, 
:2 SecondarySchool Principals, Januar) 
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The Michigan Secondary School-College Agreement is, in effect, a 
requirement that participating schools provide a program of guidance 
services for all pupils. The necessity for identifying the needs, abil- 
ities, and interests of pupils in signatory schools is evident. The re- 
quirements established for Agreement schools represent several of the 
basic elements of a guidance program. Though counseling is not spe- 
cifically mentioned as a service, the activities included can hardly be 
carried out without such a service. As this trend toward liberalized 
college entrance requirements grows, greater responsibility for prepar- 
ing pupils for college entrance is almost certain to fall upon the sec- 
ondary schools. This responsibility can be met only through more 
effective guidance programs. 

A more important effect of the Agreement than liberalized college 
entrance requirements is the freedom granted high schools in modify- 
ing the curriculum to meet the needs and interests of all pupils. 
Courses in home and family living, consumer education, personal 
problems, and others not heretofore regarded as "solids"' may now be 
offered without danger of disrupting the college preparatory program. 
And with each successive modification or liberalization of the curricu- 
lum will come a greater need for guidance services designed to aid 
pupils in making appropriate choices, plans, and adjustments. 


Other Hopeful Indications Concerning the Future 

Many relatively recent developments, some as yet inarticulate, 
point to continued progress in the development and refinement of 
guidance services. The following represent a partial list of those 
'vhich point to the future: 

1. Increasing interest in guidance services at the elementar}' 
level. 

2. The growing demand of parents and school administrators for 
l^etter qualified counselors. 

3* The gradual improvement of instruments for appraising person- 
ality and adjustment. 

4- The trend toward development of community schools in which 
^11 people serve and are served by the school. 

5‘ The broadening of the secondary-school curriculum to gi\c more 
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prominence to occupational training, home and family living, and 
other courses designed to meet the identified needs, aptitudes, and 
interests of pupils. 

6. Improved occupational research methods leading to better occu- 
pational and educational information materials suitable for high- 
school use. 

7. Growing stature and scope of the services and leadership of the 
Occupational Information and Guidance Service in the Office of 
Education. 

Though other trends might be added to suggest the prominent role 
of guidance services in the immediate future, those listed above will 
serve to indicate some significant areas of current development. 
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